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All peoples have a great common need, at sometime in their lives, for a 
glimpse into that part of themselves that gives them a sense of who they are. 

Through the efforts of a dedicated group, whose dream became the reality 
that is this book, we, here in this county, can follow the footsteps of giants 
and of lesser folk alike, who have lived here before us. 

The shadowy Indian, the early settlers, natives and immigrants of different 
color and creeds, together, here in the Northen Neck, have shared through 
the centuries, the beauty and bounty of our rivers and forest. . . and an almost 
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Chapter I 

BEGINNINGS 


A 275th ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 
by Charles Hill Ryland 

[An Address delivered at “Mt. Airy” on Saturday morning, September 30, 1967, 
in connection with the observance of the 275th Anniversary of the formation of 
Richmond County, Virginia.] 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Godwin, Distinguished Guests, and Friends: 


I WAS HIGHLY HONORED when the Committee invited me to present, 
on this historic occasion, a history of Richmond County. 

Our County has contributed so much to the growth and development 
of our Commonwealth and our Republic that the short time allotted would 
lead me to say that my remarks should be entitled: “Notes on an Outline to 
an Introduction to a History of Richmond County.” 

Twenty-four years after Columbus first viewed these western shores, Sir 
Thomas More, later to become Lord Chancellor of England, published a 
little book entitled “Utopia.” The book described an ideal state and emphasizes 
man’s desire for freedom. In this state, all except the sick and old work, labor 
is only six hours a day, and religious freedom is guaranteed to all. 










“Utopia” was based primarily on the reports of the New World brought 
back by Columbus and other early explorers. Stories of the verdant forests, 
teeming rivers, and the promise of gold, coupled with man’s instinctive desire 
to free himself from the burdens of the Old World, brought to our shores an 
ever increasing flow of men and women risking all for the opportunity of a 
new life in a new land. 

The beginnings of Richmond County start much earlier than 1692. The 
first county to be formally organized in the Northern Neck was Northumber¬ 
land in 1648. From Northumberland came Lancaster, organized three years 
later in 1651. Then from Lancaster came our own Old Rappahannock in 
1656. 

Rappahannock was an unusual county geographically since it lay astride 
the Rappahannock River. It lasted 36 years and its demise was occasioned 
primarily by the insurmountable problems of administration caused by the 
great river which flowed between its two halves and so, in April 1692, by an 
Act of the House of Burgesses, Rappahannock was divided into its two logical 
halves, the portion lying North of the river being named Richmond County, 
and the portion lying South of the river being Essex. 

It is interesting to note that in 1692, William III, and his Queen, Mary, 
were on the throne of England. Their popularity among the people is 
evidenced by the naming of the college in Williamsburg and the naming of 
King William and King and Queen Counties. The two favorites of the Royal 
Court in 1692 were the Duke of Richmond and Earl of Essex; Richmond 
being a first cousin not only of the King but also of the Queen. Although 
competent historians do not agree, the best available evidence is that our 
County was named for His Grace, the First Duke of Richmond. 

And so we acquired a name and a beginning and celebrate today our 
275th Birthday. 

The first settlers of Richmond County were, of course, the Indians, and 
the chief tribe of this area when the first settlers arrived were the “Rappa- 
hannocks.” Their small tribe, with others in the Rappahannock Valley, 
belonged to what is generally known as the “Powhatan Confederacy,” a 
fairly strong group on the East Coast. Their influence did not extend beyond 
Piedmont and there were probably not over five thousand Indians inhabiting 
the entire area of the Rappahannock Valley between the falls of the River 
and the Chesapeake Bay. 

There remains little today of their influence but the names, Totuskey, 
Menokin, Morattico, Indian Banks, and Indian Field, are testimony of their 
having been the first families of our County. 
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The earliest record of a visit by an Englishman to this area was the expedi¬ 
tion of Captain John Smith from Jamestown. While exploring the Chicka- 
hominy River with a small company in the winter of 1607-08, Captain John 
Smith was surprised by a large force of Indians and made prisoner. He was 
carried from one Indian settlement to another, being led to the Town of 
Tobagoes on the Rappahannock and then across the Rappahannock through 
what is now Richmond County to a place lying on Nomini Creek in West¬ 
moreland County. He was then taken to the seat of King Powhatan in 
Gloucester where he was sentenced to death, and the story of Pocahontas 
takes up at this point in securing his deliverance. 

The following summer he undertook an exploration of the Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries in a small open boat with 14 companions, equipped with 
oars and a small sail; after a trip of six weeks exploring primarily the Potomac 
and areas of the Bay, he returned to Jamestown and later that same summer 
set out with 12 men to explore other rivers. It was on this expedition that he 
ascended the Rappahannock to the falls where Fredericksburg is today, and 
on his return down the river, his account tells of being on the Essex side of 
the river and crossing over to this side to visit the Rappahannocks. 

He states: “... and so crossed the River to the Rappahannocks. There were 
some 12 or 16 standing on the shore directed us to a little narrow creek where 
were good landing and commodities for us, with three or four canoes, which 
we saw there.” I like to think that this was the mouth of Cat Point Creek. 

Captain John Smith’s account goes on to say that the Indians set ambush 
for them which was discovered in time. Smith’s men were successful in ward¬ 
ing off the Indians and returning to their boats. The account continues “arm¬ 
ing ourselves with these light baskets which are made of little small sticks 
woven betwixt strings of their hemp and silk cloth grass as is our cloth but so 
firmly that no arrow possibly can pierce them, we rescued Todkill who was 
bloodied by some of them that were shot, but as it pleased God, he had no 
hurt. It seems all their arrows were spent for we heard no more of them.” 

Not many years after Jamestown, Englishmen explored the Rappahannock 
and soon settlements pushed their way up the river. Early settlers of Rich¬ 
mond County were Henry Fleet, William Claybourne and Moore Fauntleroy. 
Fauntleroy’s settlement at Naylors became a chief port of entry for the County 
and from 1692 until 1730 was the site of our County government. 

Time does not allow me on this occasion to deal with all of the many fasci¬ 
nating events that make up the history of our County. Let us hope that some 
future historian will unlock the doors behind which these events lie sleeping. 
For us today, we can only briefly allude to many subjects that should be 
chapters in our history. 




We could explore the history of the religious life of this County. The early 
settlers brought with them their Church of England and the first buildings for 
religious worship were of log or frame construction readily available to water 
transportation. The late Joseph E. Ewing did valuable research locating these 
first places of worship. The affluence of the early Eighteenth Century and the 
construction of roads through the forests brought more elegant Churches of 
brick construction of which only one, North Farnham, remains today. 

Much could be written on the impact in Richmond County of the “dis¬ 
establishment,” the “great awakening,” and the free Church that remain today 
as testimony of the religious conviction of our people. 

We could dwell at length upon the history of the economy of our county— 
of the early trade in furs, of the Eighteenth Century tobacco economy, of the 
export of lumber and agricultural products to the great City of Baltimore, of 
the log canoes, the pungies, the schooners, and the steamboats of more modern 
times. We could talk about the revolutions that have occurred in our memory 
that have brought to our county conveniences and ease of living. 

We could talk about the Wars, for there have been ten major armed con¬ 
flicts to which the youth of Richmond County have marched, ever ready to 
uphold the principles of freedom and liberty for which their ancestors came to 
this western world. We could talk about the Battle of Farnham during the 
War of 1812, and the depredations of Admiral Cockburn’s expedition in the 
Rappahannock in December 1814, and the calling out of the militia to oppose 
him. We could talk about the “oyster war” in 1830 when our local tongers 
were driven out of the river by a flotilla of Eastern Shore dredgers. An appeal 
to the Governor resulted in the arrival of two brass cannon under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Janet and the “enemy” were defeated. 

We could mention the “Totuskey Grays,” the “Farmers Fork Grays,” and 
other Richmond County units organized quickly in response to the call to 
arms, following Fort Sumter. We would talk about the Ninth Virginia 
Cavalry under the command of General R. L. T. Beale of Richmond County 
descent, and of the many Richmond County boys that fought with him through 
the long years of that tragic conflict. 

On the walls of the Courtroom of our County is the memorial from the pen 
of Dr. Douglas S. Freeman: 

“They followed the flag of Lee 
To the last hour of conflict 
They lived without shame 
They did battle without fear 
They died without regret 
For love was their inspiration 
And right was their testament” 
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All through the history of tidewater Virginia there has been a constant 
flow of people in an ever westward movement. 

The names of many families, once prominent in the early days of this 
county, are no longer found among its present inhabitants, but their descen¬ 
dants are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This is a study in itself, 
but the feature I would mention here is the immigration of people filling 
the vacuums created by war and economic circumstance. 

One of the most interesting of these is the migration of families from Staten 
Island, New York, immediately following the War Between the States. The 
families include the names of Misckell, Mullin, VanPelt, Oakley, Simonson, 
Sharp, Rockwell, Elmore, Northern, Oldham, Curtis and Allison. 

Being seafaring people and having traded with the Virginia tidal rivers 
before the War, they brought their families and, settling here, became leading 
citizens of this county. 

Another phase of local history would be to pursue the connection between 
certain prominent Richmond County families and the little town of Harvard, 
Massachusetts, from whence they came. 

A third immigration of families was from the south side of the Rappahan¬ 
nock and the counties of Essex and King and Queen particularly have con¬ 
tributed largely to the names of the current residents of this county. 

No history of Richmond County would be complete without mention of 
the Northern Neck proprietary, the roots of which go back to the early autumn 
of 1649, eight months after the execution of Charles I, when his older son, 
Charles II, was at St. Germain-En-Laye, near Paris. The young king was 
without country, throne, or funds to continue his struggle for the restoration 
of the monarchy, and was at that time selling and pawning jewels to buy food 
and pay for shelter. 

In earlier years, Pennsylvania had been given to William Penn, Maryland 
to Lord Baltimore, and it was not unusual at all that the Northern Neck 
was granted at the pleasure of the King. 

In keeping with the precedent established by his father and grandfather and 
to secure the continued support of his faithful retainers, he made a grant on 
September 18, 1649 of the entire Northern Neck of Virginia, “bounded by 
and within the heads” of the Potomac and the Rappahannock Rivers. It is 
doubted that the King knew of the magnitude of the territory covered by this 
grant, which consisted of more than three million acres. 

Seven of his nobles were the beneficiaries of this grant: Lord Hopton, Lord 
Jermyn, Lord Culpeper, Sir John Berkley, Sir William Morton, Sir Dudley 
Wyatt, and Thomas Culpeper, Esquire. 

When Charles II was restored to the throne of England, the grant was 
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officially enrolled and then begun a legal struggle between the proprietors and 
the Royal Government in Williamsburg, which would not end until the open¬ 
ing guns of the American Revolution. 

Through purchase, marriage and inheritance, the Northern Neck passed 
to the ownership and control of the Fairfax family and in time became known 
as the Fairfax Grant. 

The last Lord Fairfax was the only member of his family to live in Virginia 
and, as history tells us, he was the friend and benefactor of the youthful George 
Washington whom he employed to survey his western holdings. 

Much of the “Feeling of Apartness” still existing among Northern Neck 
people today can be traced not only to its geographical isolation but to the 
fascinating history of this grant. 

It is difficult to select from among the many illustrious sons of Richmond 
County, those who have best represented our native soil in their day and time. 

At the risk of overlooking the names of many who have served so well, I 
would briefly and respectfully mention these four: 

Landon Carter, son of Robert (King) Carter of Corotoman was born in 
1710 and was sent to England at the age of nine for his education, returning 
at the age of sixteen to be trained by his father in plantation management. 
At his father’s death in 1732, he settled on his lands in Richmond County 
and shortly thereafter constructed Sabine Hall. 

He was a man of many talents. He was a student of law and a Justice of 
Richmond County for more than forty years. He was an Agricultural Scientist 
whose writings gained him admission to the American Philosophical Society. 
He spent 44 years in public life and after 1763 constantly opposed British 
encroachments upon American rights. He claimed to raise the first alarm 
against the Stamp Act in the House of Burgesses and is said by competent 
authority to have had as much to do with the repeal of the Stamp Act as any 
man in the colonies. He was the most prolific and most published author of 
his generation in Virginia. He was a close friend of many leaders of the 
American Revolution and his correspondence remains as a testimony of his 
concern for that dark hour in our history. He is perhaps the only man in 
America who addressed George Washington as “Dear Chum.” 

The second of these four requires a little introduction: 

The enactment and enforcement of Governor Gooch’s Tobacco Inspection 
Law of 1730 inaugurated in the Colony of Virginia an era of prosperity and 
consequent extravagance, the like of which had never been known before. 

It was in that period that the local magnates abandoned their plantation 
houses, erected “after the Virginia manner of building,” of which Tuckahoe 
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survives as a type, to construct mansion houses in the English tradition, such 
as Westover and Mt. Airy; to import and use “chariots” for occasions of 
ceremony; to drink imported madeira; to ride formally to the hounds; and to 
keep horses for racing only. 

With this era came the importation of proven strains of Arabian race 
horses. 

No place in America was more noted in this regard than Mt. Airy. In 
the stable still standing to your right have been quartered the famous race 
horses of the colonial and post-colonial era and two of the John Tayloes of 
this place, whose lives span the period from 1721 to 1828, imported and 
kept here the finest race horses in America. The names of the famous horses 
here stabled include “Brilliant,” “O’Kelly,” “Dungannon,” “Gabriel,” “Volun¬ 
teer,” “Mufti,” “Chance,” “Robin Red Breast,” “Toby,” and the very famous 
“Diomed.” 

In the annals of American Horse Racing, no place is more sacred than these 
grounds and the blood lines from this stable are found to this very day upon 
the famous race tracks of the world. 

It was the second of these two John Tayloes who, although educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, proved himself a practical example of the early American 
captain of industry. Not only did he produce thirty thousand bushels of wheat 
in one season on the low ground of this farm, but he was a successful iron 
master, bank director, and pioneer organizer of transportation. He was the 
builder of the Octagon House in Washington and set the tone of the social 
life of his time. 

The third son of Richmond County, of whom I would make special mention 
is Cyrus Griffin, one of the important men of the early life of this Republic. 
He was born in 1748, in the home of his father. Captain Leroy Griffin, on the 
banks of the Rappahannock River below Downings on property now owned 
by the Mothershead family. 

At the age of eighteen, his father having died, he took his share in his 
father’s estate and studied for three years at Edinburgh University. While 
abroad, he married Lady Christina, the daughter of Lord Linton, in 1770. In 
1775, he returned to Virginia with his family and made for himself in subse¬ 
quent years a firm place in our History. 

Returning to London in 1775, he attempted to interest Lord Dartmouth in 
his proposed “plan of reconciliation” between England and the colonies. This 
failed; he returned to Virginia and in 1776 was elected to the Virginia House 
of Delegates. Thus began a life of public service that continued for more 
than thirty years. 
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He served on the Committee of Courts of Justice of the House of Delegates, 
along with other distinguished members, Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry, 
fn 1778, Griffin was one of seven Delegates elected by the Virginia Legis¬ 
lature to the National Congress. For a time, he served both in the House of 
Delegates and the Congress. 

The Congress created a “Court of Appeals in cases of capture.” Cyrus 
Griffin was named as one of the three judges. The success of this Court has 
caused some historians to say that it was the predecessor of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In 1788, Griffin was elected President of the Congress and his title was 
“President of the United States in Congress Assembled.” He was referred to 
as “President Griffin” and was, in fact, George Washington’s immediate pre¬ 
decessor as President, since Griffin held his office under the Articles of Con¬ 
federation and not under our Constitution. 

Griffin served as a Commissioner to the Creek Indians of Georgia. When 
this duty had been completed, President Washington appointed him Judge of 
the United States Court for the District of Virginia. 

It is interesting to note that disappointed candidates for the position in¬ 
cluded John Tyler, Jr., Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe and Bushrod 
Washington. 

Judge Griffin spent the remainder of his life from his appointment until 
his death as Federal Judge in Virginia. His twenty years service on the Federal 
Bench were not without their problems. He sat with Justice Samuel Chase in 
the libel case of John Thompson Callender. He also sat on the trial of Aaron 
Burr for treason. He and Marshall accumulated the enmity of Jefferson which 
continued until Griffin’s death. 

His portrait hangs over the Judge’s Bench in the United States District 
Courtroom in Richmond. 

The last of these four represents a different era in the history of our county. 

William Atkinson Jones was born in Warsaw on March 21, 1849, the son 
of Thomas Jones and Mary Lee (the daughter of Richard Lee of Westmore¬ 
land County, who was the first cousin of Richard Henry Lee). He entered 
VMI as a student in the fall of 1864 and served in the defense of Richmond 
at the time of its evacuation when he was only sixteen years of age. 

Following the war, he continued his education and studied law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, being admitted to the Bar in 1870. 

He soon rose to a prominent position at the Bar, served as Commonwealth’s 
Attorney of Richmond County for ten years, and in 1890 was elected to the 
Congress of the United States. 
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He was most active and took a leading part in redeeming Virginia from the 
readjuster movement. He founded the Northern Neck News which continues 
to publish weekly here in Warsaw as a political organ of the Democratic Party 
in opposition to the readjuster movement. 

He became the acknowledged leader of the progressive wing of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in Virginia and led the fight in Virginia for the direct Primary 
and the popular election of United States Senators. 

It was his service in Congress, however, that brought him greatest fame. 
The Spanish-American War brought to this country for the first time the 
unexpected role of having colonial possessions. As a result, a Committee on 
Insular Affairs was created of which Mr. Jones was a member and, in 1912, he 
became Chairman. His last years in Congress were spent in an effort to assure 
the Philippine people their independence, and he was the author of the act 
bearing his name by which the Philippine people later gained their full in¬ 
dependence. He traveled widely in the East. Many land marks in the City of 
Manila today are named for him and the monument placed over his grave here 
by the Philippine nation is but one evidence of the appreciation of liberty- 
loving people everywhere to his memory. 

It was said of him that: “He was not dazzled by the glamour of colonial 
empire nor drawn into a compromise with conscience by the possibility of 
profitable trade.” 

And so, Mr. Chairman, although we have touched on only a few of the 
highlights of our history, we have picked up the central thread of man’s search 
for freedom and his love of liberty. 

Standing with the rest of mankind on the threshold of revolutionary 
changes, let us hope that with the help of Divine Providence, we can begin the 
next 275 years of our history in the spirit of “The Ode to the Virginian 
Voyage” written by Michael Drayton a year before the first settlement at 
Jamestown: 


“Go and subdue! 

Britons, you stay too long: 

Quickly aboard bestow you, 
And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch’d sail, 
With vows as strong 

As the winds that blow you. 

Go, go! 

Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise! 
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INDIANS AND 

PREHISTORY OF RICHMOND COUNTY 


Following closely after the initial settlement at Jamestown, Captain John 
Smith began the series of voyages into the surrounding wilderness which was 
the basis for his map and books. As a military man, he was “feeling out” the 
strengths, weaknesses and precise locations of his potential enemies, the 
member tribes of the Powhatan Confederacy. His 1608 journeys took him 
over most of the waters emptying into Chesapeake Bay, including the Rap¬ 
pahannock River to the Fall Line, near the present Fredericksburg. His map, 
published in 1612, shows a total of forty villages and towns along the Rap¬ 
pahannock River. Of these, fourteen in what is now Richmond County, and 
two in Westmoreland County, probably comprised the Rappahannock tribe. 
The villages named are shown on the map in Figure 1, and the probable 
locations are tabulated below (moving down river from west to east): 


NAME OF TOWN 
Mangoraca 

Mecuppom 

Matchopick 

Pissacoack 

Cawwuntoll 

Acquack 

Winsack 

Tantucquask 

Poykemkack 

Nawncu tough 

T oppahannock— 
“King’s Howse” 

Poyektank 


PROBABLE LOCATION 

Near Smith Mount Landing , 
Westmoreland County 

West of Brockenbrough Creek , 
Westmoreland County 

Near Carter's Wharf, Richmond 
County 

West from Wilna Creek 

Southeast from Wilna Creek (?) 

At Naylor's—just west of Cat Point 
Creek 

Just southeast of Cat Point Creek 

Vicinity of Ferry Point (?) 

Vicinity of Downing Bridge and 
on Little Carter Creek 

Eastern side and downstream from 
Little Carter Creek 


Vicinity of Jug's Creek and 
Islington (?) 

Southeast from Ball's Creek (?) 
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Menaskunt 


Northwest from mouth of Totuskey 


Powcomonet 


Auhomesk 


Creek (?) 

Southeast from Totuskey Creek 
Southeast of Richardson’s Creek — 


Oquomock 


vicinity of Neal’s Point (?) 
Vicinity of Sharps 


The locations indicated above are tentative only, and none has been verified 
through archeological excavations or by analysis of land patents or other 
colonial records. 

Almost all that is known about the Indians of Richmond County is con¬ 
tained in the history of the Rappahannock tribe after 1608. We know from 
the writing of Captain John Smith and others that the Powhatan Indians of 
Tidewater Virginia, including the Rappahannocks, were small scale farmers 
supplementing this food source by hunting, fishing and gathering. They 
exploited the various ecological niches they inhabited, and they were well 
adapted to their environment. Their houses were smaller versions of the 
“long house,” and the restored wigwam at Jamestown Festival Park is un¬ 
doubtedly a close copy. Villages were generally a cluster of such houses, 
usually a half dozen or less, located at places where food, fresh water, and 
other necessities were most easily obtained. In some cases, the villages were 
distributed along a stretch of river front for a mile or more with each house 
so located as to take best advantage of the area’s resources. No large, fortified 
town is known to have existed in the Richmond County area. 

Hunting was done with bows and arrows although much game was taken 
with traps and snares. Fish and shellfish were important sources of protein, 
and most Indian village sites are identifiable today from the accumulation 
of oyster shells which cover the ground, in some instances several feet thick. 
The crops grown in the gardens were corn, beans, squash, pumpkins, tobacco, 
and possibly sunflowers. Dugout canoes were used extensively in fishing and 
hunting. Much is known about the culture, government and religion of the 
Powhatan Indians, and we refer the interested reader to the books and articles 
listed at the end of this chapter. 

The history of the Rappahannock Indians parallels closely that of the other 
tribes of the Powhatan Confederation. They were hostile to Captain John 
Smith at first, later making peace with him. Since they were some distance 
away from the more settled parts of the colony, it is likely that they had no 
hand in the so called Massacre of 1622, although they surely suffered from the 
reprisals inflicted by the colonists during the ensuing decade. Also, it is un- 
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likely that they assisted Opecancanough in the uprising of 1644. It is known 
that the Rappahannocks took part in trade with the colonists throughout these 
early years. As a result, they suffered a decline in numbers brought on by un¬ 
familiar diseases introduced among them by traders, sailors, and others. 
Further decline resulted from the cultural changes imposed by acceptance 
of European-made trade goods and firearms. 

When the valleys of the York and Rappahannock rivers were opened to 
settlement about 1649, the Rappahannocks were living in the area shown 
in Figure 2. In 1650, they sold their lands at Naylor’s to Colonel Moore 
Fauntleroy, and within five years had lost all of their river front lands. The 
lands reserved to them (1653-1674) were reduced to the area in the upper 
reaches of Totuskey Creek shown in Figure 2. In 1947, during gravel digging 
for road construction, Indian graves containing European-made beads and 
other objects were found on the Mount Airy property lying east of Cat Point 
Creek, just south of Virginia Route 624. The artifacts found with the bones 
date the graves to about 1650 a.d., when the Rappahannock Indians occupied 
the area between Cat Point Creek and Totuskey Creek. 

In 1608, the Rappahannocks were credited with 100 fighting men or about 
350-400 total population. In 1669, they had only 30 “bowmen” representing 
a population of about 110 persons. They had further declined by 1677 and 
did not sign the treaty with the English at Middle Plantation (Williamsburg) 
following Bacon’s Rebellion. Sometime around 1674 or 1675, they had 
moved across the Rappahannock River to a fort some place west of the present 
Tappahannock. This was probably done to put the river between them and 
the Susquehannock Indians who were raiding southward into Virginia follow¬ 
ing their defeat by the Iroquois in 1672. In 1684, the few remnant Rap¬ 
pahannock Indians were moved up river to the area of Tobago Bay where they 
joined kinsmen, probably the Nanzattico Tribe, who maintained a village in 
King George County until 1704. In 1705, Robert Beverly relates that the 
Rappahannock Indians were reduced to a few families in Essex County “and 
live scatter’d upon the English seats.” This implies that the individual families 
were living and perhaps working on plantations of the English settlers. From 
these scattered families, perhaps augmented by descendants of other tribes 
who had lived along the Rappahannock River, there remains in Essex, Caro¬ 
line and King and Queen counties today a group of about 400 people still 
known as Rappahannock Indians. This group was visited and studied to some 
extent by the ethnologist, Dr. Frank G. Speck, about 50 years ago, and he 
wrote several articles about them. To this day, the Rappahannocks continue 
as a tribal entity as they take their place in modern life. 

Practically nothing is known about the prehistoric Indians of Richmond 
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County, i.e., those living in the area before 1600 a.d.. Indian relics are found 
at many places in Richmond County, usually widely scattered over plowed 
fields, most of which are so old that we cannot attribute them to the historic 
Rappahannock Indians. Although direct evidence for the prehistoric period 
is not available for Richmond County, it is available for some of the adjacent 
counties. From this evidence we know, beyond any doubt, that Indians have 
lived in eastern Virginia for more than 10,000 years. For thousands of 
years they were nomadic hunters and gatherers travelling as small, family 
size groups in a constant search for food. They always camped near drinking 
water and in the course of the centuries they camped near every creek and 
spring in the county. If a particular camp site had some added attraction 
such as berry bushes, nut groves, fish spawning grounds, mussel shell beds, 
better shelter against driving rain or sleet, or a good source of rock or other 
raw materials, the site was used more often than one with fewer ad¬ 
vantages. Accordingly, some sites yield more relics than others merely be¬ 
cause they were used more frequently. Since the styles of spear and arrow 
points changed over the centuries, as did styles in hammers, axes, pipes and 
other artifacts, a repeatedly-used site produces a great variety of materials. 
It is not unusual to find in a plowed field a spear point 5,000 years old next to 
an arrow point only 500 years old. If we also find a broken horseshoe, a Civil 
War bullet, or a Coke bottle, this merely illustrates the point that the site has 
been used by many generations and by people with differing customs and 
technology. 

The nomadic, hunting-gathering period of prehistory is called the Archaic 
Period by archeologists. It is believed to have ended around 500 b.c. when 
knowledge of pottery making, bows and arrows, and agriculture reached the 
Indians of this area probably from areas of higher culture to the south. After 
the Indians became farmers, they settled down in more permanent homes and 
small villages. With the advantages derived from the newer ways of life and 
the more dependable food supply population increased, social organization 
became more complex, political groupings developed, and the Indians finally 
reached the stage of cultural development found by Captain John Smith and 
other explorers of the early 17th century. This level of culture was quite 
comparable to that achieved by the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain about 
2000 B.c. (late neolithic), at a time when the Egyptians in Africa were living 
in cities and building the giant pyramids. Presumably, if the Indians had been 
left alone another 2,000 to 3,000 years they too would have developed a 
civilization probably comparable to that in Mexico and Peru. 

While there are many aspects of Indian culture, especially during the 
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Archaic Period which we may never know, we can learn much by studying 
the evidence remaining in the soil. For this reason when such evidence is 
exposed, whether by erosion, farming, or some form of construction it is 
important that an archeologist be called to examine and evaluate it. If im¬ 
portant he will arrange to have it excavated scientifically and the data re¬ 
covered will add to what we already know about the area’s prehistory. The 
agency to notify of such finds is the Science Museum of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia. If the evidence disclosed consists of bricks, nails, glass, china ware, 
and similar items of European manufacture, the agency to notify is the Vir¬ 
ginia Historic Landmarks Commission, Richmond, Virginia. Frequently a 
river front site will contain both Indian and colonial remains since the first 
settlers usually settled on clearings already made by the Indians they displaced. 
Further, the sort of location desired by the Indians would also appeal to the 
later English settlers. 

From researching historical records supplemented by field work in archeol¬ 
ogy we may eventually learn much more than we now know about the Rich¬ 
mond County Indians and early history. As of now, however, there are a num¬ 
ber of specific questions for which we lack answers. Among these are: 

Where precisely were the villages shown on Smith’s 1612 map? 

What cultural developments took place among the Indians in prehistoric times? 

What natural resources of the county were exploited by the Indians? 

How did the Indian culture change following English settlement among them? 

Are there any Indian sites or remains in the county which might be preserved and 
developed for educational purposes, including for tourists? 

No doubt you can think of other questions for which you would like answers. 
Perhaps some day we will have the answers for you. You can help speed this 
day by reporting Indian sites and finds to the proper authority; by helping 
protect sites against loss to erosion, construction or careless digging; and by 
helping teach others how to recognize the evidence in the ground and the im¬ 
portance of studying it. There is much evidence of the area’s history and pre¬ 
history under our feet if only we learn to recognize it and then take steps to 
study it. If you desire more information about the Indians and the earliest 
history of the county, we recommend the books and articles listed below. 

—Colonel Howard MacCord 
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RECOMMENDED FURTHER READING 


Barbour, Philip L. 

The Three Worlds of Captain John Smith , Boston, 1964. The Earliest Re¬ 
connaissance of Chesapeake Bay Area: Captain John Smith’s Map and 
Indian Vocabulary in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
v. 79, No. 3, July, 1971. 

McCary, Ben C. 

The Rappahannock Indians in Quarterly Bulletin , Archeological Society of Vir¬ 
ginia, v. 5, No. 1, September, 1950. (Maps in Figures 1 and 2 are re¬ 
printed from this.) 

John Smith's Map of Virginia, with a brief account of its history. Virginia 
350th Anniversary Celebration Corp., Williamsburg, Va., 1957. (No. 3 of 
a series of 23 pamphlets.) 

Indians in Seventeenth Century Virginia. Same as foregoing item. (No. 18 in 
a series of 23 pamphlets.) 

Speck, Frank G. 

The Rappahannock Indians of Virginia . Indian Notes and Monographs, v. 5, 
No. 3, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1925. 

Speck, Frank G. with R. B. Hassrick and E. S. Carpenter 

Rappahannock Taking Devices: Traps, Hunting and Fishing. University of 
Pennsylvania Museum and the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, Joint 
Publications, No. 1, 1946. 

Rappahannock Herbals, Folklore, and Science of Cures. Delaware County 
Institute of Science Proceedings, Media, Pa., v. 10, No. 1, 1942. 


GENEALOGY OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

NORTHUMBERLAND—1645 
formed from the large Chickacoan Indian district 


LANCASTER—1651 


WESTMORELAND—1653 


formed from Northumberland and York counties 


MIDDLESEX—1669 


OLD RAPPAHANNOCK (1656-1692) now extinct 


ESSEX—1692 


RICHMOND—1692 
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Tracing of Smith's Map, 1624, showing some of the native villages on Rappahan¬ 
nock River. The ordinary houses whose names are given were apparently Rap¬ 
pahannock Indian Village sites . 
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The single line of dots indicates approximately the territory of the Rappahannock 
Indians between 1608 and 1649 . The double lines of dots indicate approximately 
where they were living between 1653 and 1674. (+ ) indicates the vicinity of their 
wooden fort and where they lived between circa 1674 and 1684. 
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THE FORMATION OF RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 

“First of December , 1656, at Assembly at James Cittie . .. 

Whereas by petition of the inhabitants of the lower part of Lancaster county 
shewing their vast distance from the countie courts was presented to the 
honourable Assembly by Captain Moore ffantleroy and theire desire of haveing 
the county devided, It is ordered that according to an order of court devideing 
the said countie at present into parishes, be for the future the bounds of the 
two counties, vizt. The upper part of Mr. Bennetts land knowne by the name 
of Naemhock on the south side of the eastermost branch of Moratticock 
Creeke on the north side the river be the lowermost bounds of the upper 
county; The lower county to retaine the name of Lancaster, and the upper 
county to be named Rappahannock county and notwithstanding this division 
both counties to be liable to the Burgesses charge of this present assembly.” 1 

The name Lancaster first appears in the “Aprill the 26th, 1652” act of the 
Grand Assembly, as one of the counties for whom Burgesses are named. In 
this same manuscript appears Gloucester for the first time; it is not known 
when or how they were formed. 

NOTE 

1. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. I, p. 427. 

THE FORMATION OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

“First day of Aprill, 1692 in the fourth yeare of their Majesties Raigne ... 

Whereas sundry inconveniences attend the inhabitants of Rapahanoc county 
and all others who have occations to prosecute law suits there, by reason of 
the difficulty in passing the river. 

Be it therefore enacted by their Majesties Lieutenant Govemour, Councell 
and Burgesses of this present generall assembly and the authority thereof, 
and it is hereby enacted, That the aforesaid county of Rappahanoc be divided 
into two distinct counties, soe that Rappahanoc river divide the same, and that 
that part which is now on the north side thereof be called and known by the 
name of Richmond county, and that that part which is now on the south side 
thereof be called and known by the name of Essex county; and for the due 
administration of justice, 

Be it enacted . . . that the court of the said county of Richmond be con¬ 
stantly held by the justices thereof on the first Wednesday of the month, in 
such manner as by the laws of this countrey is provided, and shall be by their 
commission directed . . . and . . . that the records belonging to the county 
court... 1 

NOTE 

1. Henings Statutes at Large, Vol. 3, p. 104. 
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EARLY DAYS OF THE COUNTY 


Gradually more and more settlers came prospecting up the Rappahannock, 
perhaps attracted to Virginia by advertising like Michael Drayton’s “Ode to 
Virginia,” a siren song written to lure people out of England to the new 
colony. Its refrain is “Virginia! Earth’s Only Paradise!” These shores must 
have seemed so. 

The General Assembly at Jamestown established eight shires in 1634, like 
those in England. About 1645 increased population warranted a new division 
of Charles City shire into Northumberland County, our “grandmother” county. 
Seven years later Lancaster County was formed; it stretched on both sides of 
the river, including the present Middlesex, Essex, Lancaster and Richmond 
counties. Moore Fauntleroy had become a large landholder in the area by 
that time, and in the Lancaster records is this notice: “(At a) Court holden 
for Lancaster (at the house of Cap 1 ) More Fantleroy on y e first of Jany 
(1652) Present: . . . Whereas Cap 1 More Fantleroy hath made sufficient 
pet n unto this Court y 1 there is two hundred acres of land due him for trans¬ 
portation of foure persons into this (county) . . .” An order signed by Gov¬ 
ernor William Berkeley later gives Fantleroy his “two hundred acres of land 
situate or beinge in Rapahanock riv r . . .”. 1 This method of settling the new 
country by head-rights—a grant of land given to a man for bringing over 
people—quickly made Fantleroy the important spokesman for his neighbors, 
and four years later on December 11, 1656 he presents to the “ho: ble Assembly 
a peticon of the inhabitants of the Lower pts of Lancaster County shewenge 
their vast distance from the county corts”; the result of his intercession was 
the Assembly’s order, “. . . the Lower countrie to retaine the name of Lan¬ 
caster and the upp countrie to be named Rappahannock countye . . .” Follow¬ 
ing this order, Commissioners, Fauntleroy among them, for the new county 
were named, a “high sheriffe swome” (Will m Johnson) an under sheriffe 
(Clement Herbert), a clarke, and a surveyour. 

A deed had been given by the Indian chief Accopatough on April 14th, 
1651 at “Rappahannock Town” to “Moor Fauntleroy, my loving friend and 
brother” conveying a large piece of land from the Potomac River to the Rap¬ 
pahannock. A few years later the Indians brought a complaint against Captain 
Fauntleroy before the General Assembly and he was ordered to pay a sur¬ 
charge to the Indians on this tract. 3 The deed has been reprinted in several 
sources. 

The Indian tribes were an harassment to settlers pushing into their territory. 
The Nantzatico Indians lived on both sides of the Rappahannock—upper 
Essex and in the neighboring portions of Westmoreland and Richmond across 
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the river. The first volume of Hening’s Statutes, 1619-1660, abounds in orders 
that picture for us contradictory attitudes toward the Indians: they were an 
ever-present enemy, but there should be attempts to befriend and civilize them. 
Delegations were sent to the “Rappahannock towns to demand” satisfaction, 
and as late as 1720, we find a letter from Williamsburgh, dated September 
4, to a Coll 0 Bassett, explaining that news had come that morning from Rich¬ 
mond County concerning the Northern Indians having committed divers 
robberies and hostilities. 

With one hand on his flintlock and both eyes and ears alert, the early 
colonist here began laying the foundations for a lively, distinctive society, 
agriculturally based, and with rural assets, but eventually to become as urbane 
as that in England; there was an added quality however, an important catalyst 
which was noticeable to travelers of the eighteenth century—a certain frontier 
vigor. To some, it was repulsively coarse. But perceptive visitors might have 
recognized the quintessential, if sometimes recessive, British gene that thrives 
on frontiers. The early settlers came here largely from the north and west of 
England where Royalist sentiment was strongest. Family names found here 
in Richmond County are found in the rest of the Northern Neck, some of them 
inextricably interwoven in marriages between families which named children 
for generations for their ancestors. The lines are hard to trace but provide 
lifelong interest to genealogists. The colonists generally had dark hair, brown 
eyes, swarthy complexions with later admixtures of Nordic fair coloring from 
Dutch strains; their party-loving customs, appreciation of fine dress, theatre, 
good liquor, dancing, ballad-singing, hospitality and horsemanship were re¬ 
flections of the Royalists, or Cavaliers, they left behind in England. Their 
dialect and accent, mostly from western England (Devonshire etc.) with its 
broad “a,” was distinctive in its day, as its modern Northern Neck counter¬ 
part is different from other regional accents today. Of the Cavalier surnames 
in England at that time, a high percentage, according to careful research, 4 
appear among the Northern Neck settlers. For example, in Richmond County 
there appeared these names which were also strong Royalists’ names in Eng¬ 
land: Booth, Herbert, Howard, Kendall, Montague, Stewart, Wyatt. After 
King Charles I was beheaded on January 30, 1649, there was a great migra¬ 
tion of these royalists to the Virginia wilderness, and hundreds found security 
on the uninhabited Rappahannock Shores. Generations of their descendants 
stayed in the Northern Neck, more often than is the case elsewhere, and mar¬ 
ried neighbors; people were bom, spent their entire lives, and died here. This 
sociological fact has occasioned comment and caused one writer to coin the 
phrase “a feeling of apartness” as applied to the Northern Neck. The area 
still has a special sense of individuality and a feeling of home, especially 
noticeable to newcomers. 
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“It is probably true that the Northern Neck is the most purely English 
section of Virginia which yet remains inhabited by the descendants of the 
original migrants from across the water, comparatively undiluted with foreign 
stocks. The railroad has changed the Eastern Shore; the urban center of 
Norfolk has attracted thousands of outsiders to its shipping enterprises; James¬ 
town, Williamsburg, Arlington, and Richmond have been magnets for folk 
from all lands; the Great Valley of Virginia has been a thoroughfare for 
transients; and the mineral resources of the southwest have attracted people 
from all over the world. Here, alone, between the Potomac and Rappahan¬ 
nock Rivers, have Virginians of the old stock lived their lives in splendid 
isolation until of late years the great metropolis of Washington has tended to 
overflow, particularly in summertime, into the six counties of Stafford, King 
George, Westmoreland, Richmond, Lancaster, and Northumberland.” 5 

Scottish names beginning with “Me” or “Mac,” were more frequent in 
Richmond and Westmoreland counties before 1800 than in the rest of the 
Northern Neck; other Scots in Richmond County were: the Boyds of Rich¬ 
mond and Lancaster; the Sanders family of Richmond, Lancaster, Westmore¬ 
land, and Northumberland; the Hamiltons of Lancaster, Richmond, Stafford 
and Westmoreland; the Scots of King George, Richmond, Stafford and West¬ 
moreland. Other than names from the British Isles seem to have been non¬ 
existent before the seventeenth century. Still found in this county today are 
these names which also appeared two hundred years ago: Jones, Settle, Sis¬ 
son, Sydnor, Taliaferro, Thrift, Tomlin, Walker, Webb, Davis, Dodson, 
Edwards, Garland, Headley, Jenkins, King, Lewis, Smith. Of course there are 
others since these are random samples found by comparing the local telephone 
book with deed, wills, marriages and orders in the county records. 

Political and religious turmoil in the late 1640’s in England brought other 
groups of immigrants to Maryland, among them “a Captain John Weire who 
established a plantation on the Rappahannock. His daughter Elizabeth mar¬ 
ried Judge Richard Gardiner of St. Mary’s County whose grandfather Richard 
Garnett was Lord of St. Richard’s Manor on the Patuxent. Judge Gardiner 
inherited through his father-in-law much land in present Richmond County, 
where his grandson ultimately settled and left a distinguished issue around 
the Rappahannock.” 6 As there was between Richmond and neighboring 
counties, there was much social interchange between the two shores of the 
Potomac. “It is an absolute truth that all the old families of the Northern 
Neck living there today will find the greater portion of their ancestry going 
back to those sturdy pioneers from the north bank of the Potomac.” 7 We 
might debate the proportions, but a great deal of intermarriage is documented. 

What was life like? From one end of the seventeenth century to the other 
there were many changes in living conditions, and yet fewer and much less 
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drastic ones than occur in ten years in this last half of the twentieth. Cooking 
was done on open hearths, and there were no stoves either for cooking or 
heating. Because of the importance in a home of the fireplaces, the chimneys 
were large, reached high above the ridgepole, thick, designed with an inward 
slope for the smaller fireplaces of the second story; even a small house boasted 
a handsome chimney, and might have two. The basement was out of the 
ground and had windows if it accommodated a dining room—generally called 
now an “English basement.” There might be dormer windows in the steep- 
roofed second story, and dentil work might ornament the eaves. Houses were 
simple, but often there was a souvenir of elegance in some touch even if it 
was lowly. There is no unrestored modest house of the early seventeenth 
century standing in the county which we can take as an example, but Bladens- 
field near Lyells, a large and gracious home, shows us the construction of the 
times. The innermost clapboarding is fastened with wooden pegs. There was 
no wire screening, of course, and malaria was a menace. Sanitation was not 
a science, and the water system in a home was the path to the spring. 
Refrigerating was accomplished by a spring-house, through which ran a stream 
cooling dishes of butter, crocks of milk and cream, which sat on its brick floor. 

Some mill-ponds still exist today. In this flat terrain, any road that dips 
downhill is going toward a stream; at the bottom there is likely to be a dam 
over which you ride, with the millpond to your right or left, then up the hill 
on the other side. Mills ground wheat into flour and corn into meal. The 
last operative mill in this county, Tayloe’s at Mt. Airy, produced water-ground 
meal as late as 1968. Jack Richardson was the miller, living in retirement 
now. 

Water-powered mills also sawed lumber. There were mills located in every 
opportune place, and they were landmarks used by surveyors in describing 
boundaries. Plats in the Account Books of the county records show, for 
example, land belonging to a Sanford Jones, “on Totuskey mill pond” was 
divided June 20, 1800; an Inquisition was held October 13, 1809 “to de¬ 
termine the effects of a grist mill” John Tayloe and John T. Lomax intend to 
build on Menokin Creek; the estate of Eppa Jones, described on February 
5, 1821 as “bordered by a mill pond and Rappahannock Creek” (now Cat 
Point Creek). 

Virginia was largely an agrarian colony, and the Northern Neck altogether 
attuned to rural society. The rivers and creeks were life-lines for trade, com¬ 
panionship, and attendance at church. Roads must have been single tracks, 
or double ruts which a cart could travel. Surveyors of Roads were appointed 
in each county every year, by order of the General Assembly of 1657-58; and 
“waies” to church, the ferries, mills, courthouses, ordinaries, and to interior 
plantations, were so important for communication that surveyors were em- 
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powered to call on each citizen in their district at least one day a year to serve 
on the highways. Laws were passed requiring the roads to be kept 40 feet 
wide, free from logs, and the bridges in good repair; penalties were imposed 
for negligence. Ferries and their operation concerned the local law-makers 
and the Assembly in innumerable bills passed. Carts became more numerous 
and some coaches appeared towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
through the eighteenth, there was a great proliferation of wheeled vehicles. 
Travel mostly by horse in the earlier century, and recreation as well as travel 
centering around horses in the eighteenth century, made Virginia the colony 
boasting the finest horses. 8 “The horses are fleet and beautiful and the gentle¬ 
men of Virginia, who are exceedingly fond of horse racing have spared no 
expense or trouble to improve the breed of them by exporting great numbers 
from England,” one reads in Barnaby’s Travels in America in 1759; almost 
all other visitors to Virginia speak of the excellence of the horses. In 1649, 
for example, “A Perfect Description of Virginia,” published in London, says, 
“that there are (in Virginia) of an excellent raise, about two hundred horses 
and Mares”; and in “The Present State of Virginia” published in London in 
1724, Hugh Jones writes: “The planters leading easy lives don’t much admire 
Labour, or any manly Exercise except Horse racing. . . . They are such 
lovers of Riding that almost every ordinary Person Keeps a horse; and I have 
Known some spend the morning in ranging several miles in the woods to find 
and catch their horses only to ride two or three miles to Church, to the Court- 
House, or to a Horse-Race.” 9 In Richmond County at Mt. Airy were the 
finest stables to be found. The building still stands where grandsires of world- 
famous race-horses were raised. Members of the Tayloe family for three 
generations were active and successful turfsmen and the Virginia Gazette of 
the eighteenth century is full of news about racing in which their names and 
Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, Colonel Landon Carter, Colonel Moore Fauntleroy, 
and Maximilian Robinson represent Richmond County. Samples of these 
news items are: on December 5, 1752 at ‘Gloucester race ground’ . . . Col. 
Tayloe’s bay mare, Jenny Cameron, fourth, and his Childress distanced; about 
1765 Col. Tayloe’s Yorick and Traveller were among the leading horses of 
the day; on April 24, 1766, Hon. John Tayloe’s Traveller won with ease; on 
October 9, 1766, Col. Jno. Tayloe’s Hero won the same purse; in the spring 
of 1768, Hon. John Tayloe’s Nonpareil “was beaten”; Moore Fauntleroy’s 
Miss Sprightly and Miss Alsop and Faithful Shepherdess, as well as John 
Tayloe’s Traveller and Juniper and Single Peeper were reported in the Mary¬ 
land papers as well as in the Virginia Gazette. 10 The races provided as excit¬ 
ing social events as they have always been in England; and continued here 
until “The War” (the Civil War); sulky-racing in connection with the North¬ 
ern Neck Fair, continued until the 1950’s. In 1797, John W. Tomlin, son of 
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Colonel Walker Tomlin, both of Richmond County, wrote a letter dated 
“Cobham Park, May 1, 1797” and sent it to a friend; both are students at 
Williamsburg and friends of William Brockenbrough, who was later Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. He says, . . Your kind favor of the 
27th of April by Brockenbrough, have just received . . . Since I have been 
at home, have done nothing but gad about, and this would be the case if I 
was to continue here for twelve months. Shall be at the races next week, 
after that shall return to college . . 

Fithian notes in his diary in 1773, “Thursday, November 25, Rode this 
morning to Richmond (County) Courthouse, where two Horses run for a 
purse of 500 Pounds: besides small Betts almost innumerable. One of the 
Horses belonged to Colonel John Tayloe, and is called Yorick. The other to 
Dr. Flood and is called Gift. . . . Yorick came out in the fifth time around 
about 40 Rod before Gift. . . Horse-racing, the delight of the Virginians, 
disgusted Fithian. The sport also drew fire from the descendants of the old 
Puritans who had long maligned the besotted Cavalier character mired in un¬ 
godliness. 12 But horses and carriages charmed our Tidewater ancestors. 

As the eighteenth century wore on, carriages became numerous. Wills 
mention coaches and other vehicles more often. Moore Fauntleroy devised 
to his wife in 1739 his “chariot and horses”—and to his son, his “silver 
tankard, with coat of arms upon it.” William Colston left to his wife his 
“phaeton and horses.” Col. John Tayloe of Mt. Airy devised to his wife in 
1744 his “negro coachman, chariot, and six horses. (In King and Queen 
County, Major Humphrey Hill bequeaths in 1774 “his chair and chair 
horses.” 13 ) Coaches were generally ordered from London, although later, 
in the early nineteenth century, coach-makers are listed among local artisans. 
In 1768, the year before she moved to Richmond County, Hannah Lee 
Corbin’s brother William Lee ordered a coach for her in London, to cost £.90. 
She must surely have brought it with her when she moved from Peckatone to 
Woodberry the following year, and so we have these specifications for a coach 
that we can almost assume was seen driving about on Richmond County 
roads: 

“To a new Genteel Post Chariot Made of the best materials, Neatly Carved, with 
all manner of the Best Brass Leather & Iron Work, Four Steel Springs Iron Axle- 
trees & Strong Sett of Wheels, Painted a fine Green Ground, with Coat of Arms & 
Crest proper with handsome Ornaments in Green heightened in Gold the Mould¬ 
ings & Edges Gilt, the Carriage & Wheels—Coloured & Varnished, Lined with a 
fine light Cloth with all Manner of the Best Worsted Trimming same Colour, 
Handsome Seat Cloth made up with 2 Rows of Fringe, the best Plate Glasses 2 in 
front, Mahogany Shutters, Inside Trunk and Carpet to the bottom. 
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To 4 new Genteel Harness. 

To Anew Pair of Postilion Harness. 

To 6 Postilion Whips.” 

The gentry used “crests” or “coats-of-arms,” such as ordered for this coach, 
only when sanctioned, that is, granted to the family they came from in Eng¬ 
land. In seventeenth-century Virginia a coat-of-arms was the prerequisite sign 
of a “gentleman,” as in English society. Among the Richmond County fam¬ 
ilies who used their coats-of-arms before the Revolution were the Peacheys. 
The will of Samuel Peachey in 1711 names plate “with his arms upon it”; the 
Fauntleroys—old plate, seals, and confirmation of arms to Moore Faunt- 
leroy the immigrant; the Carters—seals and plate; the Lees—numerous early 
seals and bookplates; the McCartys—the tomb of Daniel McCarty; the Grif¬ 
fins—the will of Corbin Griffin, with seal; the Tayloes—the seal of Joseph 
Tayloe. After the Revolution the climate of militant democracy, championed 
by Jefferson, “the apostle of democracy,” who did away with the law of entail 
(the policy of primogeniture by which an older son inherited), made fash¬ 
ionable a classless society. Although the pendulum swung back later toward 
pride in a pedigree, and false coats-of-arms were invented, it is agreed in 
England and America that a family that used “arms” before the Revolution 
was generally entitled to them. 14 The Beale gravestone at Chestnut Hill, 
engraved 1679, bears the arms registered in Burke, of Beale of London: 
Sable on a chevron between three griffins’ heads erased argent three estoiles 
gules; Crest—a unicorn’s head erased or, semee d’estoiles gules. 15 The 
will of John Tayloe of Mt. Airy dated January 1, 1744, has two beautiful 
seals in black wax bearing a “sword between two lions addorsed.” 16 An ad¬ 
vertisement for a lost seal appeared in the Virginia Gazette, August 26, 1737: 
“LOST, about three weeks ago, within three miles of Col. Griffin’s, a tri¬ 
angular seal, set in gold, with a coat-of-arms engraved on one side, a crest on 
another side and the letter “W.G.” on a cypher on the third—half a pistole 
reward.” 17 These are samples of the several families who were entitled to 
use “arms.” They also belonged to the upper class which alone merited the 
word “gentleman” after their names on documents. 

In colonial days the clerk was probably the most important county officer, 
next to the county lieutenant. He was chosen from the local gentry and was 
a leader in his area. 18 William Colston came from Bristol in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and was the first clerk of the county, from 1692 to 
1701. He must have been in charge of records when Richmond County was 
still part of Rappahannock, since mention is made of “a fire about 1685 at the 
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house of William Colston, county clerk at the time” which “destroyed many 
records.” This loss of wills particularly is lamentable, since references made 
to them presents a picture of a society living here at least as well as in those 
counties from which they had moved—York, Norfolk, Isle of Wight for 
example. They owned some diamonds and other jewelry, paintings, silver 
and gold, and other luxuries. 19 

The Colston family, related by marriage to the Hornbys who were an en¬ 
lightened family concerned with public education, had a large library; it was 
set forth in the 1701 will of William Colston. Captain Charles Colston’s will 
mentioned a library in 1724. The Reverend Mr. William Kay (or Key), 
minister of Lunenburg Parish, Richmond County, from 1745 to 1749, had an 
impressive number of books. Thomas Fitzhugh of Stafford County whose will 
was proved in Richmond County in 1719 left “. . . a parcel of books, valued 
at <£15, 7 shillings.” Thomas Fitzhugh is one of 52 Virginians whose book¬ 
plates can be asserted to be colonial. Other Richmond County men in this 
same category are LeRoy Griffin, Landon Carter and John Tayloe. 20 There 
were extensive libraries in the colony but a small collection or “parcel” of 
books was more common. The will of Arthur Spicer, a lawyer, justice of the 
peace, a burgess, and prominent merchant of Richmond County, dated Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1688 and proved April 3, 1700, contains an inventory of “the 
goods, chattells, wares and Merchandizes belonging to the Estate of Arthur 
Spicer, Gent 1 of Richmond County dec’d now lying and being upon the Sev- 
erall Plantations of the Said Spicer in the Said County . . .” and as part of his 
property, is a list of “Bookes”; 21 the list is impressively long, including Eng¬ 
lish and Lattin Bibles, Histories, religious works, a Greek lexicon, “gram- 
mer,” medical treatises, a few romances and “Macbeth,” and many legal dis¬ 
putations. The library of Samuel Peachey of Milden Hall (detailed in the 
chapter on “Old Homes”) shows the pleasure these tidewater planters took in 
reading and collecting volumes. From the “one hundred books of all sorts, 
in the closet by ye chimney in ye Hall” at William Colston’s Hornby Manor, 
to his father-in-law, Landon Carter’s several hundred volumes in his library 
at Sabine Hall, where they are now and have always been, there was a range 
of reading material available in this county, commensurate with the high 
value placed upon literature. 

A little later than the colonial libraries mentioned above, most of which we 
know about through wills recorded, there was a bequest probably unique 
that long ago in this county. Ezekiel Levi had held public office before, and 
on January 23, 1800 at a meeting held “in Richmond County for the purpose 
of framing a Republican Ticket for electing a President and Vice-President,” 
he was appointed with Vincent Bramham, William McCarty, and George 
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Yerby as a County Corresponding Committee. 22 . His will, 23 long and detailed 
with requests and remarks, probated in 1813, gives “My violin and Musick 
Books . . . unto my grandson Ezekiel Levy Tomlin hoping he will be a musi- 
tion and not a Jig player that he may know the value of the Bequest.” This is a 
poignant wish. The item shows a deep interest in music, and a sensitivity 
borne out by the next item too: “. . . all my Hebrew books I give and bequeath 
to the Congregation of the City of Richmond . . .” His estate comprised very 
handsome furniture, silver, negroes, and land at Cherry Point. Levi had been 
appointed a Justice of the county in August, 1794, and his name appears in 
other official capacities. 

The name Levi was not common at that time here, and was soon extinct, 
as were for example “Foushee,” and “Babtist,” and “Naylor” among others 
now disappeared. The Foushees were early settlers in the Northern Neck, 
James Fushee living in Richmond County in 1701, John Foshea dying here 
in 1733, Dr. William Foushee, Sr. “of a Huguenot family” living here too; 24 
a John Baptist appears in deeds of 1692 and 1693; a John Naylor, Gentleman, 
a merchant who dealt with firms in Liverpool, an early settler in Richmond 
and King George counties, is perhaps the man for whom Naylor’s Hole was 
named—his descendants are listed by Robert Hening (1771-1828). 

An authoritative book, well-researched and well-written, “The Social Struc¬ 
ture of Revolutionary America” by Jackson Turner Main, portrays in its second 
chapter the Economic Class Structure of the South. The entire treatise sets 
in perspective elements in immediately Pre-Revolutionary times and explains, 
with careful comparisons, supported by essential statistics and much pre¬ 
viously unpublished material, the backgrounds, social preferences, agricultural 
customs as well as an overall sense of the revolutionary times. Richmond 
County appears in several contexts. In “Virginia’s Northern Neck . . . only 
gradually did the tenants acquire property and become free farmers. In 
some counties not over 30 percent of the whites were free-holders, and a very 
small number of wealthy men . . . held as much as 70 percent of the real 
property. . . . The Northern Neck type of society occurred elsewhere, though 
without quite such inequalities ... the well-to-do planter had at least 1,000 
acres.” As time went on, land in the eastern counties had been divided and 
subdivided until estates of 1,000 acres were rare. But still, “the probate 
records of Spotsylvania, Chesterfield, Essex, Richmond, and Westmoreland 
counties prove the great wealth of the planter class, for 15 percent of the 
estates inventoried exceeded £1,000 in value.” 25 In these counties there 
were more large farmers than small. The middle class of farmers was con¬ 
siderably smaller in Virginia than in the other colonies and yet the number 
of white men who did not own any land “exceeded 50 percent ... in the 
Northern Neck.” 
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The stable quality of society in the Northern Neck is often remarked upon. 
At this writing, it is noticeable to newcomers, but no doubt will disappear. 
In support of this characteristic we quote some parts of Main’s chapter called 
“Mobility in Early America” which cites enormously higher mobility (families 
moving) in frontier counties than in the eastern ones: “This conclusion is 
confirmed by comparing the Richmond County quit rent rolls for 1765 with 
its tax list for 1782. Since only landowners were given in the former, it is 
not possible to trace the fate of the landless, except by inference, but mobility 
among those with land can be analyzed. 

“There were 200 landholders in 1765, of whom the great majority—nearly 
four-fifths—remained in the county seventeen years later. . . . There was 
almost no movement at all; the same amount of land remained in the same 
families. A number of new landholders appeared by 1782, but there were 
only one-fourth more than before; moreover, some of them (such as Charles 
and Robert Wormeley Carter) were not in fact mobile, being residents of 
adjacent counties. Almost none of the 1765 landowners increased their hold¬ 
ings to any extent, but more than two dozen had lost a significant part of 
their property by 1782. 

“As to Richmond County’s landless, some inferences are possible. The 
1782 tax lists included all men, and the proportion of landed to landless at 
that date is therefore known. Assuming that this ratio did not change much 
between 1765 and 1782, about 150 men did not own land at the earlier period. 
Some 90 new names appear on the land lists of 1782, but not all of these were 
landless previously, for we know that some of them had resided outside the 
county, where they may have been farmers. . . . Richmond (and the adjacent 
counties) demonstrate that when an area ceased to be a frontier region and 
became a settled commercial farm community . . . mobility declined.” 

As for “vertical mobility,” that is, rising from a low social status to a high 
one, artisans hardly ever climbed to the top ranks. However by the last half 
of the eighteenth century “the opportunity to rise was good even in older farm 
areas such as Lancaster and Richmond, where nearly one-third of the landless 
acquired real estate within the county. . . . Mobility into the upper class was 
limited. In particular the landed aristocracy (in Virginia . . .) was virtually 
a closed group by the time of the Revolution . . . most of the nouveaux riches 
in Virginia were merchants who bought their way into the “one hundred.” It 
appears that in these older eastern counties “the way to wealth was primarily 
through trade or perhaps the law.” The climate of thought surrounding 
Revolutionary times, preferred the farmer when it came to selecting a leader. 
Farmers were the most prestigious citizens; next in order were the clergy, 
lawyers, doctors, and continuing downward, merchants, then artisans, and 
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“at the bottom, free laborers, white servants, and slaves.” Although social 
classes in the colonies were in an amorphous state, they did exist, and very 
evidently then as now, wealth automatically opened doors. 

Jefferson sketched the life of a Virginian immediately after the Revolution 
in a letter to James Currie from Paris, dated August 4, 1787: 

“I know no condition happier than that of a Virginia farmer might be, con¬ 
ducting himself as he did during the war. His estate supplies a good table, 
clothes itself and his family with their ordinary apparel, furnishes a small 
surplus to buy salt, sugar, coffee, and a little finery for his wife and daughter, 
enables him to receive and visit his friends, and furnishes him pleasing and 
healthy occupation. To secure all this he needs but one act of self-denial, to 
put off buying anything till he has money to pay for it.” 

The economy was based on tobacco and each session of the Assembly pro¬ 
duced lengthy ordinances stating locations of warehouses, salaries of tobacco 
inspectors, fines to be levied on sub-standard quality, discontinuance and 
revival of some warehouses. Samples are: 

May 1730—Warehouses established .... at Naylor’s Hole upon William Fauntle- 
roy’s land, where his prise houses now are; and the mouth of Totaskey, at 
Newman Brockenbrough’s landing, in Richmond County; both under one 
inspection” “. . . . at William Glascock’s landing, in Richmond . . .” 26 

May 1732—Salaries of several inspectors: “. . . in the county of Richmond at 
Naylor’s Hole, fifty pounds per annum; at Totaskey thirty pounds per annum; 
at Glascock’s the same ...” 27 

May 1742—Warehouses established “. . . in the county of Richmond, on Rappa¬ 
hannock Creek, near the mouth on Mr. Fauntleroy’s land; and on Mr. Beck¬ 
with’s land, near the bridge over the same creek, under one inspection; and on 
Totuskey Creek, on the land of Mr. Brokenbrough; and on the land of Mr. 
Hornby, where the warehouses are now kept; and on the land of John Carter, 
Esq., under one inspection; and at Glascock’s, where the warehouses are now 
kept.” 28 

October 1748—Similar to 1742. 29 
October 1748—Salaries of inspectors. 30 

February 1752—discontinuation of warehouses “. . . at Naylor—Hole on Rappa¬ 
hannock Creek”; designation “at the following places, warehouses: .... in the 
County of Richmond, at Cat-Point on Rappahannock Creek, to be under the 
same inspection with the warehouses on the land of Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, 
bart. in the same county .. .” 31 

October 1765—similar warehouse locations. 32 
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November 1769—“Tobacco inspections discontinued at. . . Totaskey, in the coun¬ 
ty of Richmond . . .” 33 Also inspectors’ salaries: “at Beckwith’s and Cat 
Point . . . under one inspection, thirty pounds . . at Deep Creek and Glas¬ 
cock’s under one inspection, thirty-five pounds . . 34 

February 1772—warehouse at Totuskey “revived”; 35 The salary to the inspector 
there, thirty pounds per annum. Also, “that the receipts of the warehouses at 
. . . Glasscock’s . . . shall pass in payment of all quit rents, levies and officers’ 
fees .. 36 

October 1776—warehouses “revived and established” ... in the county of Rich¬ 
mond, at Cat Point and Beckwith’s under one inspection, and at Totuskey . . .” 

At the time of this last entry, we are engaged in Revolution, but the legislation 
concerning tobacco kept on as usual. 

Taxes were paid in tobacco. These pre-Revolutionary examples: 

November 1762—“Arrearages of taxes” due to the publick from the following 
counties: “. . . the County of Richmond . . . 3972 pounds of tobacco.” 37 

October 1765—“46 pounds of tobacco to be paid by every tithable person within 
this dominion ... or 12 shillings and sixpence per centum; . . . Richmond 
forty pounds per poll. ..” 38 

November 1769—balance in public levy due from some counties: “. . . from 
Richmond ... 919 pounds of tobacco . ..” 

We were in arrears more than once. We also failed to raise the number of 
militia required, at least once. 
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Chapter II 

PLACES AND NAMES 


This chapter on places and names was prepared by Clifford C. Presnail of Coles 
Point, Virginia from Richmond County Records at Warsaw; Old Rappahannock 
County Records, at Tappahannock; and a few supplemental records from the ad¬ 
joining counties of Lancaster, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. Family records 
and recollections of old timers have also been received from many neighbors and 
friends whose contributions are greatly appreciated. Their helpful interest has 
given animation to what would otherwise have been a dull collection of data. Their 
names are listed among the references to source material in the notes Mr. Presnall 
used in preparing the place names chapter. A copy of those references is in the 
appendix. 

* * * * 

P LACES AND NAMES go together like bricks and mortar. They 
remain united for generations, even centuries, helping to bond past 
and present into an enduring environment. Solid old buildings arouse 
wonder at the skill of pioneer craftsmen and established names arouse curiosity 
as to when and why they were given to specific places. More important, by 
whom was a place first named? These are the questions which the following 
list seeks to answer while at the same time adding some bits of information 
to the history of Richmond County. 






A snowy road near Lyells, 1935 


Courtesy of Robert B. Delano, Jr. 


In Richmond County, over two thirds of the two hundred fourteen localities 
and features listed here are named for people or events of the past. The re¬ 
mainder of the list consists largely of descriptive names such as Mulberry 
Island or Deep Point. Only one, Mulch, has a name chosen at random for no 
better reason than to meet bygone Post Office requirements for a short name 
to save space and expense in designing the cancellation mark. The origins 
of a few other curious names, such as Grand Mammy Swamp and Porridge 
Pot, might turn out to be equally odd when and if they become known. 

The historical significance of a place name is most apparent when it com¬ 
memorates an event. In some instances, such as military engagements, an 
event takes its name from the previously named place where it happened. 
Relatively few place names acquire the national or international significance 
of, for example, the Jones home (see page 165). Names of statewide im¬ 
portance are also infrequent here. Although the names of places in Rich¬ 
mond County may seem, at first glance, to have little more than local im¬ 
portance they do reveal threads in the web of history, tying together events 
on both sides of the Atlantic during the past three and a quarter centuries. 
Our heritage from old England is reflected in many of the following accounts 
of place name origins. 
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Accaceek Point 

On the Rappahannock River shore one mile west of the mouth of Totuskey 
Creek. It is an Indian name spelled Accoqueck on Smith’s map of 1612, which 
shows it as a village up River from the Point and on the south side. The Mayo 
map (1737) shows it as a point at the present site and spells it Accokick. 
Acco- or Acca- evidently means “on the other side,” but beyond that the 
meaning is obscure. 

Accopatough Beach 

A Rappahannock River resort five and one half miles south of Warsaw via 
Highway 3 and Route 630. Named for the Indian Chief, Accopatough, who 
granted an immense area to Col. More Fauntleroy in 1651 by private treaty. 
Accopatough’s headquarters were six miles up river near the present location 
of Naylor’s Beach but he had another home somewhere near the Accopatough 
Beach location. The Beach was named by the owner and developer, Louis 
Henry Packett, at the suggestion of his cousin, Ira Packett, a local historian. 

Bailey Swamp 

A small creek in the north part of the county, between Singerly and Route 
622 crossing of Cat Point Creek. John Bailey was an early nineteenth century 
land owner there. 

Bald Eagle Gully 

A local name for the steep sided middle and upper portion of the small 
valley where Bald Eagle Gut flows. It heads south of Rappahannock High 
School and empties into Little Totuskey Creek, two thirds of a mile above 
Totuskey Bridge (Highway 3). Bald eagles were once common there. 

Bald Eagle Hill 

The high ground traversed by Route 638 between Newland and Jones Land¬ 
ing. A former haunt of bald eagles in the north end of the County. 

Balls Creek 

A small creek which heads south of Cobham Park Church and flows into 
the Rappahannock River a quarter mile south of Islington Landing. Joseph 
Ball settled there in 1697. In earlier days, beginning about 1655, it was known 
as James Williamson’s Creek (see Cobham Park) and in 1796 Williamson 
Ball, evidently a descendant of both families, owned land there. 

Beaverdam Creek 

This name, applied to the upper half of Brockenbrough Creek since at least 
1778, is a shortened form of “Charles His Beaverdam” which was applied to 
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the entire stream before that time. Beaverdam heads west of China Hill and 
flows into Brockenbrough about two miles above its confluence with the Rap¬ 
pahannock River at the County’s north boundary. 

Belle Mount Farm 

Old plantation four miles northwest of Warsaw. The name was first 
recorded in a deed of April 5, 1841, where it was spelled Belmont. Previous 
to then, it was called the “Manor Plantation.” Dr. Joseph Belfield and three 
succeeding generations of the family lived there from 1707 until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

Bellfield Creek 

A small stream entering the east side of Cat Point Creek at the north side of 
County Bridge (Route 637). Members of the Belfield family were land owners 
in that vicinity for nearly all of the 18th century. 

Belle Ville 

An ancestral home of the Brockenbrough family in the outskirts of Warsaw 
at the east end of Belle Ville Lane. The origin of the name is not known. 

Bladensfield 

Old plantation one and one quarter miles east of Lyells. It was called 
Billingsgate when the Carters owned it between 1720 and 1790. Councilor 
Carter always referred to it by that name and did not use any name in his 
deed of the plantation to his son-in-law, John Peck, in 1790. His wife, Ann, 
apparently bestowed the present name in memory of her maternal grand¬ 
parents. Her grandfather, William Bladen, was a prominent figure in Mary¬ 
land Colonial affairs. 

Booker Bar 

Bar near the upper end of the dredged Totuskey Creek channel, about two 
and one half miles upstream from the Rappahannock River. Origin of the 
name is as yet unknown. 

Bookers Mill Stream 

Principle southern tributary of Totuskey Creek heading at the eastern edge 
of the County between Walkers and Moon Corners and flowing into Totuskey 
Creek a quarter mile west of Route 607. Erasmus D. Booker owned land 
where Route 612 crosses the Stream and had a grist and sawmill on the up¬ 
stream side of the road. An 1884 deed identifies it as “E. D. Bookers Grist 
Mill.” In 1858, he had to buy small parcels of land from a neighbor, James 
D. Clarke, because they were being “... over flown by the Said Mill Pond... .” 
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Bowen Swamp 

A small creek in the north end of the County, heading in the Newland- 
Oak Row area and flowing into Cat Point Creek one and three tenths miles 
above County Bridge (Route 637). Named for John Bowen who, on October 
20, 1666, received a grant there from Gov. Berkeley. His grandson and name¬ 
sake owned the land in 1743. 

Bowlers Rock 

A Rappahannock River shoal area marked by a bouy and light bearing 
203 ° from Suggets Point, three quarters of a mile distant. Named for Thomas 
Bowler, first owner of Bowler’s Wharf, which is due west of the Rock on the 
Essex County shore. 

Branhams Mill Swamp 

A creek heading south of Lyells and flowing into Little Totuskey Creek 
where Highway 360 crosses it. Richard Branham owned a mill there, and 
an ordinary, in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Brockenbrough Creek 

Heads west of Foneswood and flows into the Rappahannock River a half 
mile above Carter Creek. It is the most westerly part of the Richmond- 
Westmoreland boundary. Named for Wm. Brockenbrough, who owned much 
land there in the seventeenth century. On Mayo’s map (1737) and in early 
deeds, it is called “Charles His Beaver Dam,” from Charles Snead, who 
patented 883 acres there on October 20, 1666, prior to Brockenbrough. It 
was also at times called Pepetick, an Indian name applied in 1652 to a nearby 
creek in Westmoreland County, now spelled Perpertocks. 

Burnett Creek 

Heads southwest of Newland and flows into the Rappahannock River three 
quarters of a mile south of Jones Landing. Indexes of Richmond County 
Records list only one person by that name in the County between 1692 and 
1900—an early Rector of North Farnham Parish, Rev. John Burnett, who 
died at Milden Hall in 1699 almost destitute. It is unlikely his name would 
have been given to a creek in the opposite end of the County and outside his 
Parish. The present name of the Creek is more likely a misspelling of Henry 
Burdett, a land owner in that vicinity in the early 1700’s. 

Bushwood Creek 

A small stream heading southwest of Sabine Hall and flowing into Little 
Carter Creek a half mile above its confluence with the Rappahannock River. 
The Creek was likely named for Bushwood Landing. 
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Bushwood Landing 

On the east side of Little Carter Creek, close to the Rappahannock River. 
For twenty six years (1655-1681), it was the site of the Upper Courthouse 
of Lancaster County and of Old Rappahannock County after it was established 
in 1656. It was the first named shipping point in the County. Also, for over a 
century, from about 1656 to 1779, it was the landing for a ferry from Tap- 
pahannock. Evidences of those activities are no longer visible. 

California 

A large tract of timber extending about two miles westward from the Rich- 
mond-Northumberland boundary at Moon. It was purchased by Addison L. 
Carter in 1850 at the height of the California gold rush. He acquired several 
adjoining properties, consolidated them and gave the name California to the 
resulting tract. 

Calvary Church 

Methodist. On the south side of Highway 3 about two and one half miles 
west of Farnham. The name is often applied to churches in recognition 
of the crucifixion site. 

Canal Swamp 

A local name, not on modern maps, for the swampy portion of Totuskey 
Creek just below where Route 619 crosses it two miles northeast of Farnham. 
On the 1944 edition of the USC&G Montross Chart, the name Canal Swamp 
is applied to a small stream heading near Farmers Fork and flowing west into 
Cat Point Creek but it is unnamed in County records and local usage. 

Carters Wharf 

A boat landing on the Rappahannock River at the west end of Route 622. 
It was named for James Carter who owned it in the mid eighteenth century, or 
for one of his descendants. William Carter, in his will of May 14, 1848, 
identified it as “. . . my storehouse and wharf known by the name of Carter’s 
Wharf.” 

Cat Point Bridge 

Where Route 634 crosses Cat Point Creek at its mouth. The first bridge 
there was built in 1887, replacing a ferry which had operated since 1686 or 
earlier. 

Cat Point Bridge, Upper 

A rather recent name for the bridge where Route 624 crosses Cat Point 
Creek. A bridge was there prior to 1686, when Old Rappahannock County 
Court ordered . . that Patrick Norton . . . Cleare the Road from Rappa. 
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Bridge to the Court house wch. leads by Cob Stone’s Mill.” This is ap¬ 
parently the earliest record of a bridge in the Northern Neck. By dint of 
frequent repairs and at least three replacements (the latest in 1935), a bridge 
has been kept there except from about 1859 to 1889, when there was a ferry. 
It was called Plant Patch Ferry, named for an adjoining field of Mt. Airy 
Plantation. The present owner of the Plantation relates that his father, H. 
Gwynne Tayloe, Sr., called the “new” bridge Plant Patch Bridge. 

Cat Point Creek 

A small estuary and its long fresh water creek (third longest in the Northern 
Neck) heading near Stratford in Westmoreland County less than a mile air¬ 
line from the Potomac River and flowing into the Rappahannock River two 
and one half miles above Downing Bridge (Highway 360). Named for Cat 
Point, the seventeenth and eighteenth century name for what is now Naylors 
Point at the mouth of the Creek. The early name for the Creek, Rappahan¬ 
nock, was used until after 1861 (Blunt’s map) and was derived from the 
principle village of the Rappahannock Indians, located on Menokin Bay a 
wide portion of Cat Point estuary, until they left between 1675 and 1684 as 
an aftermath of Bacon’s rebellion. The derivation of Cat Point is unknown 
but it may have been named by early sailing captains. Outward bound sail- 
ing masters had to keep their anchors free for instant use in navigating the 
sharp bends of the upper Rappahannock River above the Point. This pre¬ 
caution was unnecessary on the broad lower reaches, hence it was customary 
to “cat” the anchors at the Point. 

Cedar Point Landing 

On the east bank of Totuskey Creek, one and one half miles above its 
mouth. A native vegetation name. 

Chestnut Hill 

Old plantation five miles northwest of Warsaw. The chestnut trees which 
distinguished the 1673 home site of young Capt. Thomas Beale and his bride 
were destroyed by the great blight of 1904-09. 

China Hill 

The highest spot in Richmond County, 177 feet above mean sea level as 
shown on USGS maps. The name is also given to the farm there and to China 
Hill Road which connects it with Highway 3. The origin of the name is 
obscure. An early owner, William Carter, called it by that name in his will 
of May 14, 1848, as did also an earlier owner, Julia A. S. Mariner, in 1842, 
but when her father, Richard N. Mariner, willed it in 1824, he identified it 
merely as the place “where I now live.” 
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Chinns Mill Pond 

On Lancaster Creek, the south boundary of the County, just above Highway 
3 crossing. Named for Joseph Chinn, who built the pond and mill in 1761-62 
in partnership with James Ball, who owned land adjoining the Pond on the 
Lancaster County side. The Pond includes at its upper end all of the Morat- 
tico Old Mill Pond. The old dam is still partially visible a third of a mile up¬ 
stream from the present dam where Highway 3 now crosses. 

Clarks Run 

A creek heading north of Warsaw and flowing through Mt. Airy Millpond 
to Cat Point Creek a half mile north of the pond. Named for either John 
Clark or his father, Henry, who willed two hundred acres at the mouth of the 
creek to John on April 18, 1678. 

Cliff Creek 

A small stream bisecting Fones Cliffs on the Rappahannock River. It enters 
the River half way between Brockenbrough Creek and Carters Wharf. The 
name was written “Cliff Creek” in an Old Rappahannock County deed of 
March 6, 1668. The same spelling was often applied to The Cliffs Plantation, 
acquired there a half century later by Capt. Moore Fauntleroy, a signer of 
the Leedstown Resolutions. 

Cobham Park 

Locality at the junction of Highway 3 and Route 630. James Williamson 
had a nearby plantation which he named in 1655 or earlier for his home, 
Cobham Hall, in Yorkshire. The original plantation house, now destroyed, 
was on the Rappahannock River just below Balls Creek, then known as James 
Williamsons Creek. 

Cobham Park Church 

Baptist. On the west side of Highway 3 about a mile south of Warsaw. 
Connellee 

A name applied to a Mill, the Mill Pond, and its outlet, Mill Run, all located 
on Route 621 three and one half miles north of Warsaw. The land there was 
in the Settle family for about one hundred and fifty years before John Con¬ 
nellee bought twenty eight acres of it, including the pond and mill in 1915. 
Before then, it had been known as Settles Mill. John Connellee and his 
younger brother Frank operated the mill until it closed down about 1942. 

County Bridge 

At Route 637 crossing of Cat Point Creek, a mile and three quarters west 
of Farmers Fork. The present bridge was built in 1957. 
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Simonson's 


Photo by Rod Coggin 
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County Bridge Road 

Local name for that portion of Route 637 which extends west from Farmers 
Fork to County Bridge, thence to Route 624. 

County Line Fork 

Junction of Routes 621 and 637 about one hundred yards west of the 
Richmond-Westmoreland line, six tenths of a mile west of Nomini Grove 
(Highway 3). 

Crondall 

A part of historic Mangorite, one of the three large seventeenth century 
Fauntleroy plantations in Richmond County, all now divided among several 
owners. Upper Crondall is on the Rappahannock River five miles east of 
Warsaw on Route 634. The modern house is about half a mile south of the 
original, no longer there. Crondall, in Hampshire, England, is generally 
accepted as the birthplace of Col. Moore Fauntleroy but it is uncertain whether 
the name was applied to this Virginia site by him, his son William, or his 
grandson Capt. Moore. 

Crookhorn Branch 

Small creek flowing into the east side of Cat Point Creek one and one 
quarter miles below Montross Bridge. Named for an Indian known to early 
settlers by that name. During most of the past century, the name was also 
applied to a farm at the Richmond-Westmoreland County boundary between 
Route 645 and Crookhorn Creek. 

Cross Creek 

Early name, still locally used at times, for that portion of Totuskey Creek 
above its confluence with Little Totuskey Creek. So called because the Chi- 
cacone Indian Trail crossed from the Potomac River to the Rappahannock 
River by following this Creek much of the way. 

Deep Landing 

On the east bank of Totuskey Creek, a half mile from its mouth. A descrip¬ 
tive name. 

Doctors Creek 

Heads south of Havelock and flows into the Rappahannock River at the 
north end of Naylors Beach. Between 1750 and 1850, three doctors were 
closely associated with the Old Plantation and Naylors Hole Plantation, both 
of which bordered on Doctors Creek. However, the name appeared in a deed 
dated October 5, 1719, before their time. Hence, it is likely the Creek was 
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named for the first physician known in that area, Dr. Wm. Baynham, who 
lived in Essex County between 1692 and 1736 and frequently crossed the 
Rappahannock River to treat patients in Richmond County. A similar Doc¬ 
tors Hall, was first recorded in 1801 for a 695 acre estate south of Doctors 
Creek, which Dr. John Brockenbrough had sold in 1768 to John Tayloe under 
the name of Golden Point Tract. 

Downing Bridge 

Highway 360 crossing of the Rappahannock River. Named for the late 
Sen. Thomas N. Downing, grandfather of Congressman Thomas N. Downing. 
The present bridge was completed December 28, 63, replacing the original 

one dedicated on February 17, 1927, thus ending nearly two and a half cen¬ 
turies of ferry service. (See Ferry Point.) 

D ownings 

Locality at junction of Routes 608 and 647, in the south end of the County. 
The first postmaster was Thomas J. Downing, in 1889. Ivanhoe was the 
original name but a postoffice by that name had been established earlier in 
Wythe County, hence, the name here was officially changed in 1889 although 
Ivanhoe was used locally for many more years. 

Drinking Swamp 

A creek heading east of Haynesville and flowing into Totuskey Creek about 
one mile west of Route 619 bridge. When the stream was named two centuries 
or more ago, pure water was too common to be noteworthy. Conviviality was 
also common but in those times it was more apt to be described as tippling 
rather than drinking. For thirsty oxen, however, the stream was the only 
drinking place in more than six miles of dry and dusty road between Marshy 
Swamp and Totuskey Mill. Legend has it that the Carters also cooled their 
whisky jugs and their throats while resting their oxen. 

Drinking Swamp Bridge 

A mile south of Haynesville on Route 619. 

Edge Hill 

Old plantation in the southern end of the County at the east end of Route 
605, near Lancaster Creek. The estate was in the Chinn family for 188 years 
(1664-1852). John Chinn, of the fourth generation, built the manor house 
about 1770. He is also credited with naming it. Nothing but the foundations 
now remain. 

Emmerton 

A locality between Totuskey Creek and Farnham on Highway 3 at Route 
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619 junction. There is a story in the Lemoine family, long time residents 
there, that Oscar M. Lemoine, about 1869, named it after his unmarried sister, 
Emma, who lived with his household all her life. Before then, and for several 
years after, it was called Hills Store and Braxtons Store, after John Braxton, 
who bought eighty acres there from John R. Conway in 1868. 

Ethel 

A locality north of Warsaw at junction of Routes 690 and 621. It was 
named in 1893 by the relatives of the first postmaster, Isaac Jeffries. Shortly 
before that date, his brother-in-law, Sydnor Belfield, and his wife had adopted 
a baby daughter, who quickly became such a favorite of all her foster aunts 
and uncles that they easily persuaded Isaac to give her name, Ethel, to the 
new post office. 

Farmers Fork 

A locality north of Warsaw at the junction of Routes 690 and 637. The 
name was first applied to a large farm there. 

Farnham 

A village on Highway 3 at the junction of Routes 602 and 607. Named for 
North Farnham Church, around which the village grew. 

Farnham Baptist Church 

Three miles south of Farnham village on the south side of Route 608 a half 
mile from its junction with Highway 3. 

Farnham Church 

Episcopal. On the northeast edge of the village at the junction of Routes 
607 and 602. Named for the Parish, which was established in 1683, 52 years 
before the church was built. North Farnham Parish took its name from the 
Farnham Grant, the earliest of several Fauntleroy plantations in the Northern 
Neck. It was a patent of 5,350 acres on the Rappahannock River and up 
both sides of Farnham Creek, made by Sir William Berkeley to Col. Moore 
Fauntleroy, the emigrant, on May 22, 1650. 

Farnham Creek 

Heads south and west of Farnham and flows into the Rappahannock River 
four miles north of the south boundary of the County. The name first ap¬ 
peared in Sir William Berkeley’s grant to Moore Fauntleroy on May 22, 1650, 
of 5,350 acres on both sides “of a Creeke Called Farnham.” The Herman 
1670 map of Virginia and Maryland spelled it “Fumams” and on the John 
Speed 1611 map, the town in Surrey County, England, is named “Fernham.” 
A home of the Fauntleroys in England was at Farnham which is said, by those 
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familiar with it, to be remarkably similar in scenery to the Famham area of 
Richmond County. 

Ferry Point 

On the Rappahannock River one mile north of Downing Bridge (Highway 
360). So named because the ferry from Tappahannock formerly landed near¬ 
by. The abandoned structure is visible from the bridge as are also the remains 
of the opposite landing a short distance downstream on the town side. It 
operated for 162 years prior to completion of the bridge in 1927. Towns¬ 
people called it Ritchie’s Ferry in early years and, later, Richmond Court 
House Ferry and Warsaw Ferry. People in Richmond County called it either 
The Island Ferry or Crondall Ferry, since the landing was between Lower 
Crondall and Island Plantations. It was also called Brockenbrough’s Ferry 
during ownership by William F. Brockenbrough in the mid nineteenth century. 
Previous to Assembly authorization of Ritchie’s Ferry in 1764, two other 
ferrys served Hobbes Hole, as the town was commonly called until about 1705. 
The earliest ferry, known in sequence as Underwood’s, Pavie’s, McCarty’s, 
and Carter’s, operated from 1656 to 1769 between Hobbes Hole and Bush- 
wood Landing at the mouth of Little Carter Creek (called Mangorite Creek 
until about 1740 or later). The other ferry, known as Southin’s, ran between 
Naylors Point (then called Cat Point) and Hobbes Hole from about 1682 
until 1778. Daingerfield Landing, about a mile and a quarter above Hobbes 
Hole, was the actual western terminus during early years. Both of these early 
ferrys had difficulty in meeting the competition of the shorter and safer Ritchie- 
Crondall route after it started in 1765. 

Finchs Branch, Bridge, Hill 

The first three features are within a quarter mile of each other just west of 
where the road (Route 622) crosses The Big Swamp, which is the County 
boundary, near the northeast comer of the County. The features were named 
for Enock Finch who, during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, had 
acquired 300 acres there including a mill and pond. He sold it in 1828 to 
William Finch, who disposed of it in less than a year. 

Folly Neck 

Local name for an area, unnamed on modern maps, between Totuskey 
and Richardson Creeks. Route 615 bisects the area. The name was first ap¬ 
plied late in the seventeenth century to a four hundred acre farm called Jack¬ 
man’s Folly because the owner, Anthony Jackman, had several times failed in 
court to obtain possession of much larger acreage from the original grantee, 
Thomas Dias. (See Waverly.) 
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Foneswood 

A locality on Route 624 close to the County’s north boundary. In 1809, 
John Peyton sold seventy five acres there to Thomas Fones. In 1872, a year 
after Robert A. Fones was appointed as the first postmaster, the postoffice 
was moved a few feet into Westmoreland County where it remained. 

Fones Cliffs 

Steep cliffs (over 140 feet) extending along the Rappahannock River shore 
for nearly a mile at the northwest corner of the County. Named for James 
B. Fones who, in 1849, purchased a one hundred and fifty acre tract there 
which had previously been known as “Kellys Cliff,” and was still called that 
up to 1880. The Kelly family had lived in that area since Matthew Kelly 
bought land there from Joseph Chissell on January 17, 1672. 

Gardys Millpond 

A small pond on Marshy Swamp a half mile above Garlands Millpond. The 
Gardy family has owned and operated three mills during the past one hundred 
and fifteen years. In 1861, Jacob Gardy bought Campbells Mill, in Richmond 
County, and called it Gardys Mill. The name has continued to the present 
even though the family developed and operated another Gardy pond and mill 
on Hampton Hall Branch of Yeocomico River and sold the original site in 
1902. Later, in 1948, they moved to their present electrically powered mill 
in Callao. So there are now two Gardy mill ponds and a separate Gardy mill 
within a five mile radius and within three counties: Richmond, Westmore¬ 
land, and Northumberland. 

Garlands Creek 

In the north end of the County, heading near Singerly and flowing into 
the Rappahannock River about two miles south of the north boundary of the 
County. Some modem maps mistakenly show it as a tributary of Jones Creek, 
two miles farther south. (See Indian Peter Swamp.) 

Garlands Millpond 

In the central part of the County on Marshy Swamp just above the Route 
620 crossing. Griffin Garland, in a deed of October 25, 1793, to Benjamin 
Smith, included “my water Grist mill” and forty six adjoining acres. There are 
doubtless earlier records linking the family name with the grist mill which have 
not yet come to light. The property has remained in the family during much 
of the time from Griffin Garland’s days until now. 

Garland Mill Road 

Local name for that portion of Route 620 between Highways 203 and 360. 
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Grand Mammy Swamp 

A creek heading east of Newland and flowing into Cat Point Creek a half 
mile above County Bridge (Route 637). Whose grandmother was she? 

Hall Branch 

Heads southeast of Piney Grove and joins Lyell Branch to form Menokin 
Run two tenths of a mile above the site of old Menokin Millpond. Named for 
Farmers Hall, an old estate between the Branch and Route 690, which was 
owned by William Settle in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Harlyn Lodge 

Old plantation three miles north of Warsaw on Route 690. The name was 
first recorded in 1882 when Henry Coles deeded the property to Dr. Thomas 
A. Brown but the significance of the name is as yet not known. 

Havelock 

A locality north of Cat Point Creek at junction of Routes 635 and 636. 
There are some odd legends about the name, all improbable. 

Haynesville 

Village east of Warsaw at the junction of Routes 619 and 661 with High¬ 
way 360. Named for William Haynes, the first postmaster. Prior to that time 
the property he owned there, “Whirlabum,” was also the name of the locality. 
It may have been derived from an Indian name. 

Hopewell Church 

Methodist. In the southeast corner of the County on Route 600 one mile 
west of Route 611 junction at Lara. 

Indian Banks 

Old plantation at the river end of Route 606 on Pearson Island between 
Morratico and Lancaster Creeks. The name seems to have originated in early 
Colonial days but was apparently not recorded until 1822 when it was used in 
a deed of January 3 from the descendants of Thomas Glasscock (original 
owner, 1652) to Thomas Dobyns. As the name indicates, the site was used in 
early days by Indians (Marraughtacum sub-tribe). 

Indian Peter Swamp 

A small creek in the north end of the County, heading near Singerly and 
flowing into the Rappahannock River, a mile and a quarter below Carters 
Wharf. Named for an Indian who lived there in early Colonial days. Although 
this name appears on some modern maps, it is almost never used locally. 
Garlands Creek is the name generally used and recorded in deeds and County 
surveys. (See Garlands Creek and Jones Creek.) 
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Islington Farm and Landing 

On the Rappahannock River south of Warsaw at the river end of Route 
632, between Jugs and Ball Creeks. The old plantation there was apparently 
named by Samuel Rust prior to 1769 for the north section of London, from 
which his family came. Old Islington Landing, three tenths of a mile up 
stream just above Jugs Creek, was where Benjamin and Samuel Rust docked 
their ferry from Lowery Point in Essex County between 1736 and 1769. After 
that, it was replaced by Wares Ferry from Wares Wharf on the south side to 
Wellford on the Richmond County shore. 

Islington Landing Road 
Local name for Route 632. 

Ivondale 

A locality at the junction of Routes 608, 610, and 613, known as Central 
before the Civil War. In 1887, the first postmaster, John Lemoine, named it 
Ivondale. Why? 



Photo by Rod Coggin 


“Across the river” looking into Richmond County 
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Jermans Corner 

A locality one and one half miles north of Naylors Beach at junction of 
Routes 636 and 624. Named for Wilbur L. Jerman, who built a large house 
there is 1923, where he lived until 1946. His wife, Cleva May, had received 
a deed to 50 acres, extending south and west of the corner, from her father, 
J. H. Balderson, in 1920. On some maps, the name is wrongly spelled Ger¬ 
man. 

Jerusalem Church 

Baptist. At Emmerton. To the Hebrews, the literal translation of Jerusalem 
is City of Peace. The Arabian name for it is Al-kuds al-Sharif, The Sanctuary. 

Jones Branch 

Small stream flowing into Cat Point Creek one and one tenth miles above 
County Bridge. Named for the early day land owners. 

Jones Creek 

Heads south of Oak Row in the north end of the County and flows into the 
Rappahannock River at Jones Landing on the south end of Route 638. 
Probably the Creek and Landing were both named for John Jones, who owned 
land in that area prior to 1730. Some present day maps mistakenly give the 
name of Garlands to the west branch of Jones Creek. (See Indian Peter 
Swamp.) 

Jones Landing 

At the river end of Route 638 where Jones Creek enters the Rappahannock 
River. The landing may have been used for a ferry from Dillards Landing on 
the Essex County side. It is known there was a ferry somewhere between 
Leedstown-Laytons and Southins Ferrys. In this eleven mile stretch of river, 
the Dillard-Jones location is the only place where old roads from settlements 
on each side lead to old wharves directly across the river from each other. 

Jugs Creek 

Heads at Warsaw and flows into the Rappahannock River a third of a mile 
above Islington Landing. The name, often spelled Judds, goes back to 1650 
but for over a century after that it was also called Bryers, George Bryers, or 
Captain Bryers, for an early landowner there. 

Kennard 

A locality about four miles south of Warsaw at the junction of Routes 630 
and 631. Post Office records show the first postmaster, in 1925, was John 
K. Brown, yet his name appears in County land records as J. Kennard Brown. 
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This leads to the inference that he may have named the place for one of his 
forebears rather than for himself. 

Lancaster Creek 

A large stream flowing into the Rappahannock River. It forms the entire 
south boundary of Richmond County. It was so designated by the Assembly 
in 1656 when Old Rappahannock County, predecessor of Richmond County, 
was split off from Lancaster County but at that time was called “. . . eastern 
most branch of Moratticock Creek. . . .” That name for the Creek, later 
spelled Morattico, persisted until late in the eighteenth century. 

Lara 

A locality on the southeast border of the County at the junction of Routes 
600 and 611. Although listed as Lara Post Office in 1893, it continued to be 
called Davenport Store for at least another ten years. Joseph Davenport 
began keeping store on his property there some time prior to 1882. Was Lara 
his wife or daughter, perhaps? 

Laton Swamp 

A creek in the south end of the County, heading west of Salem School and 
flowing into Famham Creek two miles below Farnham. The Layton family 
had large holdings on both sides of the stream for many years until 1853, when 
Harry S. Layton sold out (1230 acres) to Isaac Hinkley, of Philadelphia. 

Little Carter Creek 

The principal stream draining low lands and marshes along the Rappahan¬ 
nock River on both sides of Highway 360. Named for the Carter family of 
Sabine Hall. 

Lukes Island 

Although this name is locally given to an eighty foot hill on the Rappahan¬ 
nock River shore just above the mouth of Garlands Creek and is so platted 
in Richmond County records, the Champlain sheet, USC&G, 1943, applies 
it to a high ridge a mile inland and east of the true location. It is not now 
an island but is separated from adjoining portions of the shore by low wet land. 
The name goes back to a brother-in-law of Wm. Fitzhugh, George Luke, who 
was a land owner there in the late sixteen hundreds. 

Luttrellville 

A locality on the northeastern boundary of the County at the junction of 
Routes 600 and 616. The Luttrell family settled there in 1756 or earlier but 
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the name is generally considered to be a tribute to Capt. John D. Luttrell, a 
hero of the Civil War. His home there stood until 1973. 

Lyell Branch 

A small stream four miles west northwest of Lyells, flowing into Connellee 
Mill Run a half mile below the mill pond. At least three generations of the 
Lyell family lived on the east side of the Creek: John, beginning before 1785, 
his son John, and his grandson Samuel. 

Lyells 

A locality at the junction of Highway 3 and Route 203 very near the 
north boundary of the County. Although the Lyell family has been well 
represented in this area since the emigrant, Daniel Lyell, arrived from Scot¬ 
land sometime between 1648 and 1654, none located at what is now Lyells 
until 1815 when John Lyell purchased four hundred and ninety seven acres 
from Jeremiah Garland. The name became official when his son Samuel ap¬ 
plied for a post office at his store there in 1836. The Lyells of Forfarshire are 
now few indeed in Richmond County but the name continues on the creek 
where they first settled and the cross roads where they traded, just as another 
Forfarshire native. Sir Charles Lyell, “father of modern geology,” is remem¬ 
bered by a place on the opposite side of the Continent, Mt. Lyell, highest peak 
in Yosemite National Park. There is yet another connecting thread from the 
same part of Scotland. It was from Forfarshire (now Angus) that the ship 
Montrose sailed long ago to the neighboring County of Westmoreland, where 
the County Seat Montross, perpetuates the name. Such are the tenuous threads 
which place names reveal in the web of history. 

Lyells Chapel 

Baptist. Two miles north of Haynesville (Highway 360) on Route 619. 
McGuire Creek 

A small tidal gut in the large marsh just below Highway 360 at Downing 
Bridge. It is an old name of unknown origin dating back to 1723 or earlier. 

Mangorite Bar 

Shoal area in the Rappahannock River, now dredged to ten feet, a half mile 
above Downing Bridge. 

Mangorite Point 

An indistinct point on the Rappahannock River six miles below Downing 
Bridge. The name is a variation of Mangoraca, an Indian village shown on 
Smith’s 1612 map a few miles up stream. It is most often spelled Mangorite, 
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occasionally Manjorick or Mangorike. The spelling Mangoright is a map 
maker’s blunder. 

Marshy Swamp 

The creek which feeds Garland Mill Pond and forms the Richmond-Nor- 
thumberland Counties boundary from there to Village, a distance of nearly six 
miles. Its lower reaches, between Garlands Mill Pond and Little Totuskey 
Creek, are marshy. 

Menokin 

An Indian name of obscure origin which is applied to seven features some 
four miles northwest of Warsaw between Routes 690 and Cat Point Creek: 
Menokin Plantation, Church, Landing, Millpond, Run, Swamp, and Bay. 
The pond washed out in the great storm of 1934. The name was first recorded 
in 1692 for the stream (swamp) with various spellings: Monoaton, Monacon, 
Monokon, and Monokin, all of which predated the Plantation. That was 
named about 1769 when Col. John Tayloe built the mansion, now in ruins. 

Milden Church 

Presbyterian. At Sharps on the Rappahannock River. 

Milden Hall 

Historic house at the village of Sharps. Milden was a large Rappahannock 
River plantation owned by the Peachey family from 1692 to 1824. (See 
Sharps.) Named for a locality, Mildenhall, on the River Lark, West Suffolk, 
England. There the name applies to the Parish, the Town, and the Manor. 
The latter dates back to the eleventh century. 

Mill Branch 

In the eastern part of the County. Heads west of Totuskey and flows into 
Totuskey Creek three tenths of a mile south of Moores Mill, hence the name. 

Mill Road 

Local name for that portion of Route 621 between Routes 690 and 624. 
Montross Bridge 

Where Route 622 crosses Cat Point Creek. The present bridge was built 
in 1956. 

Moon Corner 

Road junction of Routes 600 and 601 near the southeast corner of the 
County. Apparently a recent name, not seen on maps prior to 1948. It may 
have come from Moon Church, which had a lot there at about that time. 
Formerly known as Buck’s Ordinary. 
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Moores Mill 

A locality east of Warsaw on Moores Mill Road (Route 619) about half¬ 
way between Haynesville and Emmerton. The relatively recent Moores Mill¬ 
pond is near the old Totuskey Mill site. The “new” site has been continuously 
in possession of the Moores and their heirs since 1878 but the record is un¬ 
clear as to whether the mill was started by the first Moore owner, William or by 
his son, Jacob. 

Morattico Church 

Baptist. Near the south end of the County at Downings. 

Morattico Creek 

A small estuary, a mile and a half long and a quarter wide at the most, 
flowing into Rappahannock River immediately upstream from the mouth of 
Lancaster Creek. Named for Marraughtacum villages, which were located 
on both creeks where they join the River. 

Morattico Hall 

Historic property on Famham Creek at the south end of Route 610. The 
present house is some distance inland from the original site now submerged 
by river erosion. 

Mt. Airy 

Historic plantation two miles west of Warsaw on Route 646, which has 
been continuously in the Tayloe family since 1682. Named about 1748 by 
Col. John Tayloe, builder of the present manor house because of its high 
location. 

Mt. Airy Millpond and Mill Swamp 

On Mill Road (Route 621). Both pertain to the Plantation. 

Mouth Bar 

Shoal area in the Rappahannock River off the mouth of Totuskey Creek. 
It is dredged to 10 feet. 

Muddy Run 

A creek flowing into Connellee Mill Pond three miles north of Warsaw. 
It is the County boundary for some two miles north of the pond. 

Mulberry Church 

Baptist. A mile and a quarter east of Emmerton on Route 619. 

Mulberry Island 

An old plantation of over 3100 acres now broken up, which fronted on the 
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Rappahannock River for some two and three quarter miles between Wilna 
and Garland Creeks near the north end of the County. It was named by 
either William Bernard or his two sons, Arthur and Alfred, who successively 
owned it from 1779 to 1851. The only island on the property is a small one 
in the northwest comer known as Lukes Island. Named long before Bernard’s 
ownership. The Bernards may have substituted their own name, Mulberry, 
or may have named it from the large island a mile south of their property. 
(See below.) 

Mulberry Island 

A long low island surrounded by a large marsh on the Rappahannock 
River shore at Mulberry Point, two miles up stream from the mouth of Cat 
Point Creek. The name “Mulberry,” often applied to features throughout 
Tidewater Virginia, dates back to early Colonial days. The native red mul¬ 
berry as well as the white variety imported from China in 1661 for a short 
lived silk industry, have now become common weed trees in this region. 

Mulch 

A locality in the southeastern part of the County at the junction of Routes 
612 and 603. Ross Davis, an early storekeeper, “pulled the name out of thin 
air” in applying for the first post office there in 1901. Before that time resi¬ 
dents called the place Oakland, a name still used locally and preserved in the 
name of the Methodist Church, which was built there some thirty one years 
before a post office was established. Mulch is a “convenience” name, as 
explained in the introduction to this chapter. 

Myrtle Swamp 

A small stream flowing into the Rappahannock River at the western edge 
of the village of Sharps. Wax myrtle grows abundantly there. 

Naylors 

A name applied to a locality, a beach development, and an old plantation 
on the Rappahannock River between Naylors Point and Doctors Creek, at 
the junction of Routes 634 and 636. It was a Colonial ship and ferry land¬ 
ing. (See Ferry Point.) It may have been named for Avery Naylor, one of 
several members of that family who settled there late in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The plantation was one of several large Fauntleroy properties in the 
County. 

Naylors Point 

At the upstream side of the confluence of Cat Point Creek and Rappahan¬ 
nock River. Formerly Cat Point. 
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Naylors Road 

Local name for Route 634, connecting Naylors with Highway 360. 

Neals Point 

On the Rappahannock River three quarters of a mile south of the mouth 
of Richardson Creek. That area, now known as Shandy Hall, was for many 
years owned by Augustine Neale and his heirs. He kept Bowlers Ferry in the 
1820’s. (See Suggetts Point and Shandy Hall.) 

Newland 

A locality in the northern part of the County at the south junction of Routes 
624 and 638. 

Newland Church of Christ 
At Newland. 

New Zion Church 

Baptist. On the east side of Route 624, at the junction with Route 636. 
Zion is a hill in Jerusalem; figuratively, heaven. 

North Bend Landing 

On the east bank of Totuskey Creek two and one half miles above the 
mouth at a sharp bend. 

North Farnham Church 

Episcopal. At Farnham village. Named for the parish. 

Oak Row 

Locality in the north end of the County at the north junction of Routes 
624 and 638. A descriptive name. 

Oak Row Road 

Local name for that part of Route 638 which connects Route 622 with 
624 at Oak Row. 

Oakland Church 

Methodist. Near the east border of the County on Route 612 at Mulch. 
Oakleys Landing 

On the Rappahannock River in the southwest corner of the County at the 
River end of Route 647. Named for the Oakley family, seafarers and traders 
who built and operated a wharf there in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 
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Oakley Road 

Local name for Route 647 from Downings to Oakleys. 

Omohundro Millpond 

On Pantico Run, which forms part of the northeast boundary of the County. 
Named for either Thomas Omohundro, who operated a large grist mill there 
or for his father, William, from whom he inherited the farm about 1818. 

Omohundro Run 

A small stream flowing into Omohundro millpond from the southwest. 
Paddys Creek 

Local name for a small tidal gut in the marsh bordering the Rappahannock 
River a quarter mile above Ferry Point. Paddy was from Erin, sure, but of 
what family? 

Pantico Bridge 

Route 690 crossing of Pantico Run. 

Pantico Run 

A long creek heading in Westmoreland County northeast of Lyells and 
flowing into Cat Point Creek four tenths of a mile above County Bridge 
(Route 637). Its middle and upper portion forms part of the northeastern 
County boundary. Pantico (or Pantigo) is an Indian name of obscure origin. 

Pea Ridge 

High ground in the northern part of the County dividing the two forks of 
Jones Creek (the west fork is mistakenly called Garlands Creek on some 
recent maps). Route 678 runs along the top of the ridge. The name refers 
to an abundance of wild peas, commonly called vetch. 

Pearson Island 

The outer end of the narrow peninsula separating Morattico and Lancaster 
Creeks. Not now an island. In early days, when it was part of Indian Banks 
Plantation, it was called “the Island” and later, “The Store House Tract,” 
but, after being purchased in 1885 by Arthur C. Pearson, it was given its 
present name. 

Pecks Creek 

Small marshy stream flowing into the Rappahannock River between Well- 
ford and Accaceek Point. Emmanuel Peck owned three hundred acres (Pitts- 
ville Plantation) at its mouth from 1814 until his death in 1856. 
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Perch Creek 

A small estuary entering the west side of Morattico Creek very near its 
mouth. The name implies an abundance of perch in early days. 

Phillips Landing 

On the west bank of Totuskey Creek at the south end of Route 631. It was 
owned by John W. Phillips during much of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, being part of the estate later known as Fox Hunters Hill. He kept 
a store there in 1868-69 and perhaps longer. 

Piney Grove 

A locality at the south junction of Routes 690 and 637. It was also the 
name of a farm there owned by William Settle and his heirs during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Pipe Makers Creek 

Local name for a small creek flowing into the west side of Famham Creek 
a short distance above Woodford Plantation house. The name could refer to 
the making of tobacco pipes by either Indians or Colonials. 

Porridge Pot 

A small pond in the northern part of the County on the west side of Route 
624, a quarter mile north of Newland. The name appears in a few eighteenth 
century deeds where it is usually spelled Pottage. The origin of the name 
is not known. 

Rainswood 

A locality on the east boundary of the County at the junction of Routes 600 
and 614. The post office, now discontinued, was on the Northumberland 
County side of Route 600. It was known as Thomas Ordinary until sometime 
between 1868 and 1886. In the first year, Edward M. Rains acquired a store 
and sixty two acres there from Jesse Burroughs; in the last year, the post 
office there was named Rainswood. 

Rea my s’ Fork 

A locality in the northern part of the County at the junction of Routes 624 
and 640. Representatives of the Reamy family lived in that general area 
for many years. 

Rappahannock Church 

Baptist. On Route 624 halfway between Oak Row and Singerly. The name, 
which goes back to Colonial times, refers not to the River but to the old name 
for Cat Point Creek. 
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Rappahannock River 

The midstream of this River forms the entire southwestern boundary of 
Richmond County. The name is from the Rappahannock Indians whose 
principal village was on Cat Point Creek (known as Rappahannock Creek 
until at least 1884). Captain John Smith’s map gave the name Toppahanock 
to both River and Village but, in his narrative, the Indians of that area were 
always called Rappahannocks and the River was called by either name indis¬ 
criminately. It seems likely the Rappahannocks applied their name only to 
the part of the River they controlled. Other tribes or villages above and 
below them used their own names. That was a common Indian practice on 
many large rivers throughout North America. 

Red Hill 

Slope about one and three quarters of a mile west of Warsaw where High¬ 
way 360 descends to low lands along the Rappahannock River. 

Reynolds Corner 

A locality on the southeast border of the County at the junction of Routes 
600 and 604. Named for Edward Lawrence Reynolds, who bought the nine¬ 
teenth century store there about 1905. 

Rich Neck 

A large area of high ground about two miles north of Haynesville between 
Marshy Swamp and its first tributary below Gardys Millpond, reached via 
Routes 619 and 671. The name was first applied to a large plantation there 
which the Carter family owned nearly a century and a half, beginning with 
Robert “King” Carter’s acquisition early in the eighteenth century and termi¬ 
nating when his great granddaughter, Mary Walker Carter, and her husband, 
Comdr. Thomas ap Catesby Jones disposed of the property in 1853. It is 
now broken up among many owners. 

Richardson Creek 

Heads between Tidewater and Emmerton and flows into the Rappahannock 
River between Neals and Waverley Points a half mile below the mouth of 
Totuskey Creek. Named for a descendant of John Richards, a pioneer settler 
there. The early version of the name, about 1660, was “Richards his Creek.” 

Richmond County 

It is generally accepted that the County was named for the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond. He and the Earl of Essex were the court favorites of King William 
and Queen Mary when Essex and Richmond Counties were established in 
1692. 
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Richmond Hill 

An old plantation site one and two tenths miles north of Totuskey Bridge. 
It was a Carter plantation for over a century but the name for it was not 
recorded until the brief ownership by Charles B. Carter, 1806-1808. His 
widow, Ann Beale Carter, used the name Richmond Hill several times in her 
administrative accounts of the plantation in 1808 and 1809. The last Carter 
owner, Alfred G. Carter, who had married Elizabeth, daughter of Charles B. 
Carter, identified it by that name in his deed of 1118 acres to Phillip Branham 
in 1833. Before 1806, the plantation was usually called Totuskey Quarter 
although in 1730 Robert Carter willed it to his son John under the name 
“Totuskey Fork.” 

Robley 

A locality near the south end of the County at the junction of Highway 3 
and Route 601. The name changed from Point Isabel to Robley in 1918. 
For many years before that time, the Point Isabel merchant, Carroll M. Bar¬ 
rack, had numbered among his friends a Fredericksburg traveling salesman, 
Robley Broaddus. One day while talking about a suitable new name for the 
post office which Callie had in his store, Robley remarked he would will his 
gold watch to Callie’s infant son if the post office should be named Robley. 
So it is that Alwin R. Barrack, of Robley, has a gold watch to remind him 
the place was named in the year of his birth. 

Rock Springs Hill 

High ground in the northern part of the County a mile west of Farmers 
Fork on the south side of Route 637. The correct name is Rock Hill Farm. 
Rock Spring Farm is a mile and a quarter away near the junction of Routes 
637 and 690. Both were part of the large Belfield holdings dating back to the 
early 1700’s (see Belle Mount). The large spring for which the Farm was 
named is a quarter mile below the house. Miss Meta, eighth generation Bel¬ 
field to own the place, recalls the labor of carrying water whenever the house 
well went dry and the pleasures of neighborhood picnics at the Spring. 

Ruin Branch 

Heads in Westmoreland County along the south side of Montross and flows 
into Cat Point Creek a third of a mile below Montross Bridge. Named for 
an eighteenth century plantation near the east end of Montross. It was so 
named by Robert Vaulx in his will to his daughter, Caty, in 1754. 

Sabine Hall 

Historic plantation in the Carter family and descendants since early in the 
eighteenth century. Named for Horace’s Sabine Villa about 1740 by Landon 
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Carter who was fond of the classics. The Villa was located some twenty five 
miles east northeast of Rome on the slopes of Mt. Lucretilis near the Valerian 
Way. 

Scates Mill Stream 

In the northern part of the County heading east of Route 624 near Reamys 
Fork and Welcome Grove Church and flowing into Cat Point Creek about a 
mile below County Bridge. The old mill pond is just above where Route 636 
crosses the Stream. A land plat of 1759 locates Richard Scates Mill Pond 
at that point. The mill was subsequently operated by Capt. James Madison 
Scates. 

School Landing 

On the east bank of Totuskey Creek a mile and a half above its mouth, 
reached via Route 615. Likely named for Charles W. Schools who owned land 
there, between Totuskey Creek and Folly Neck Road, beginning in 1890. 

Scotts Corner 

A locality in the southern part of the County at the junction of Routes 602 
and 612, about a mile east of Farnham. Henry B. Scott was a land owner 
and prominent in community affairs in that area in the mid nineteenth century. 

Sexton Hill 

A farm and dwelling on the west side of Route 690 between Menokin and 
Menokin Church five and a half miles north of Warsaw. So called because 
the Sexton of Menokin Church lived there many years. 

Sexton Hill Branch 

In the northern part of the County. Heads east of Piney Grove and flows 
through the valley northwest of Sexton Hill to Cat Point Creek at Menokin 
Bay. 

Shandy Hall 

Old plantation on the Rappahannock River a short distance east of Neals 
Point. The significance of the name has not yet been learned. 

Sharps 

A village on the Rappahannock River at the south end of Route 642. 
Named for DeWitt Clinton Sharp who developed the shipping facilities there. 
He was one of a number of seafarers and traders who emigrated from Staten 
Island, New York, to this area soon after the Civil War. It was known as 
Milden (see Milden Hall) until about 1890 and both names were used inter¬ 
changeably until at least 1914. 
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Shipyard Landing 

On the west bank of Totuskey Creek about half a mile above its mouth. 
It was called Ship Landing on a plat of Oak Hill plantation surveyed in 1815. 

Simonson 

A locality at the southwest corner of the County on the narrow peninsula 
between the mouths of Morattico and Lancaster Creeks. Watermen of the 
Simonson family operated there in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
including oystermen Isaac and John H. Simonson. 

Simonson Road 

Local name for Route 606 between Route 608 and Simonson. 

Singerly 

A locality near the north end of the County at the north junction of Routes 
624 and 622. It apparently was not named until early in the present century 
when it was listed in a 1906 directory, yet no one by that name is listed in 
Richmond County deed indexes up to 1910. 

Slaughters Creek 

A very small stream, now little more than a marsh, opening on the Rap¬ 
pahannock River between Sharps and the mouth of Famham Creek. Named 
for Francis Slaughter, the first landowner in that area, about 1650. It is not 
now identified on maps but is still locally known by its early recorded name. 

Smith Creek 

Local name for a short stream heading west of Ivondale and flowing into 
the north side of Famham Creek a quarter of a mile above its mouth. 

Snyder Road, Fork, and Swamp 

Adjoining features in the north end of the County where H. J. Snyder and 
his heirs lived from 1867 to 1930. He bought two hundred and thirty two 
acres there from Samuel R. Jackson in 1867. He built a house a little north 
of Snyder Road and north of where the Swamp crossed the farm. The road is 
now designated Route 622. The house burned sometime previous to 1927 
and the last of the property was sold outside the family five years later. 

St. Johns Church 

Episcopal, in Warsaw. The name honors John the Disciple, author of 
Revelations and other Biblical writings. 

Stony Hill 

A locality in the north end of the County at the junction of Routes 622 and 
624. It is an old name mentioned in one of the last old Rappahannock County 
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Court Proceedings, May 4, 1692. It was a trading center for a half century 
or more, beginning in 1832, but faded out before the turn of the century, 
after which nearby Singerly replaced it. 

Suggetts Point 

On the Rappahannock River between Richardson and Farnham Creeks 
near the south end of Route 614, which connects with Highway 3 near Em- 
merton. Named for John Suckett (or one of his descendants) who had 250 
acres there, by a grant on February 20, 1662. The site is shown on Mayo’s 
map (1737) as “Suggets,” a plantation. For over a century, it was the eastern 
landing for a ferry from Bowlers Wharf on the Essex County shore. It was 
first recorded in an Assembly Act of 1702 which authorized several ferries 
including one “from Bowler’s to Willoughby’s,” early land owners. When 
rates were amended by the Assembly three years later, it was listed “Bowlers 
to Suckets Point” with the cost per passenger raised by three pence to a new 
rate of fifteen pence, the horse rate being kept at two shillings six pence. Only 
two County records about the ferry have been found thus far. Under the date 
of July 7, 1740, Roger Williams was ordered by the Court “to keep ferry 
from where he now lives on Rappahannock River to Bowlers.” In 1821, it 
was kept by Augustine Neale. Both lived at what is now Shandy Hall, above 
Suggets. 

Tallent Town 

A locality on Route 674 on the west side of Route 621 about three and 
one half miles north of Warsaw. For several generations, beginning in the 
mid 1800’s, the area was almost exclusively owned by various members of the 
Tallent family. 

Tarpley Point 

The most southeasterly point of land in the County, at the west side of the 
confluence of Lancaster Creek with the Rappahannock River. Doubtless 
named for John Tarpley, Colonial land owner there, beginning in 1704. 

Tidewater 

A locality in the southern part of the County at the junction of Routes 
642 and 614. So named because high tide comes up that far in nearby 
Richardson Creek. 

Totuskey 

A locality a mile east northeast of Haynesville at the junction of Routes 661 
and 662 above the headwaters of one of the northern branches of Totuskey 
Creek. 
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Totuskey Bridge 

Where Highway 3 crosses Totuskey Creek about three and one half miles 
southeast of Warsaw. The first bridge was completed in 1742; prior to then, 
the County maintained ferry service, beginning in 1693. Lancaster County 
records show there was a ferry over Totuskey Creek as early as 1689, ap¬ 
parently privately operated. 

Totuskey Church 

Baptist. Three quarters of a mile east of Haynesville on Route 661. 
Totuskey Creek 

An estuary and creek rising along the eastern boundary of the County near 
Rainswood and flowing into the Rappahannock River a mile east of Sharps. 
Named for a seventeenth century Indian chief, Totoskoi, who lived at Indian 
Town Swamp (also known as Totuskey Indian Town) on the south bank of 
the Creek about a quarter of a mile above Waverley Point. Little Totuskey 
Creek is the principal eastern branch. 

Union Mill Swamp 

This is all that remains of a mill pond which fed an early mill, located two 
and a half miles due south of Farnham on Laton Swamp. It was owned and 
operated by the Glascock family for many years. It is identified in the 1747 
will of Million Glascock to her grandson, Thomas. In 1830, William Glascock 
sold the mill property to Augustine Neale, who two years later sold a half 
interest to Wm. D. McCarty with the stipulation that they would jointly build 
and operate a mill there. Accordingly, the name was changed to Union Mill, 
as shown by McCarty’s purchase, in 1833, of about 18 acres on the south and 
east sides of “Union Mill Pond.” 

Village 

A village eight miles east of Warsaw on Highway 360 at its junction with 
Route 617. For many years, it was called Union Village because of its 
location on the Richmond-Northumberland boundary where it united business 
and social activities of the two counties. The post office there has been 
officially “Village” since about 1884 but the community was generally known 
as Union Village until about the time of World War II. It was called Hender¬ 
son’s Store until the War of 1812, when Henderson’s house was burned by 
British troops, leaving only the chimneys standing. For many years after¬ 
wards, the village was known as Burnt Chimneys. 

Walkers Corner 

A locality on the southeastern boundary line of the County at the south 
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junction of Routes 600 and 612. In 1881, George Walker owned land nearby 
on the Northumberland County side. 

Warsaw 

The County Seat, at the junction of Highways 3 and 360. It was known 
as Richmond Court House beginning about 1748. In 1831, the name was 
changed to Warsaw because of widespread sympathy for the Polish struggle 
for freedom, climaxed by great uprisings in and around old world Warsaw 
during 1830 and 1831. (See also Wilna.) 

Warsaw Church 

Both the Baptists and Methodists designate their churches simply by the 
name of the town. 

Waterview Creek 

In the northwestern part of the County, heading south of Ramy Fork and 
flowing into the Rappahannock River about a half mile east of Mulberry 
Point. During early Colonial days, it was known by a half dozen other names. 
The earliest known reference to the present name was in 1794 when John 
Fauntleroy willed to his daughter, Louisa, the larger part of the “Old Planta¬ 
tion,” designated as “Waterview.” The Creek was probably named for the 
plantation. 

Waverley Point 

On the Rappahannock River between Totuskey and Richardson Creeks. 
The name is also applied to the large farm located there and to the road con¬ 
necting it with Emmerton on Highway 3. Origin of the name is unknown. 

Welcome Grove Church 

Baptist. On the west side of Route 624 about nine miles north of Warsaw. 
Wellfords 

A locality on the Rappahannock River at the mouth of Pecks Creek, half 
a mile north of Accaceek Point at the south end of Route 630. Named for 
Beverley Randolph Wellford who built a wharf and warehouse on his land 
there soon after 1881. The ferry from Ware’s Wharf, in Essex County, had 
been landing there for ten or twelve years before Randolph Wellford acquired 
the property in 1881 and it continued using the Wellford landing until the 
first Downing Bridge (Highway 360) was built in 1927. Before starting to 
use Wellfords Landing, Wares Ferry had been landing at Jugs Creek two 
miles up stream. Previous to 1769, it was known as Rusts Ferry, which began 
operating in 1736. This made 211 years of ferrying before the bridge was 
built. (See Islington Landing.) 
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Wellford Road 

Local name for Route 630 which connects Wellfords with Highway 3. 
Wilna 

Old plantation east of Sharps. Named by the builder, Congressman Joseph 
William Chinn, about 1825, when the Polish freedom struggle was particularly 
strong at the Lithuanian capitol, Vilnius (Wilna in German). 

Wilna 

Old plantation on the Rappahannock River six miles upstream from High¬ 
way 360 bridge (Downing). The plantation house was built prior to 1800 
during ownership by Robert Mitchell (1778-1808) and may have been named 
by him although the name has not yet been found in records prior to 1854 
when Robert’s grandson, John Carter Mitchell, was the owner. There is a 
purely speculative but fascinating thought that possible earlier naming by 
Robert could have been associated with public interest in Polish freedom 
struggles occasioned by the second sojourn of Gen. Kosciuszko to America 
in 1797-98 when Robert’s plantation house was new. The house and planta¬ 
tion are still owned by Carter descendants. 

Wilna Creek 

In the northwestern part of the County heading south of Newland and 
flowing into the Rappahannock River nearly two miles below Jones Landing 
(Route 638). Named for the plantation after 1854. 

Woodford 

An old estate northeast of Sharps. It was owned by the McCarty family for 
over one hundred eighty years beginning before 1692, although the name 
Woodford does not appear in County records until 1834, during ownership by 
William McCarty, the younger. The name consistently appears in records 
from then until the present, including the interval from 1873 to 1936 when 
it was owned outside the McCarty family and descendants. Information on 
origin of the name is lacking. 

Woodville 

Old plantation about six miles northwest of Warsaw. The origin of the 
name is not yet known. 

Woodville Creek 

Small stream flowing from Woodville into Cat Point Creek. 

Yellowbank Landing 

On the south shore of Totuskey Creek two and a half miles upstream from 
its mouth, near Booker Bar. A descriptive name. 
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Old Homes of Richmond County 
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1. Belle ViUe 

2. Bladensfield 

3. Bloomsbury 

4. Cedar Grove 

5. Chestnut Hill 

6. Edge Hill 

7. Griffin Birthplace 

8. Grove Mount 

9. Harlyn 

10. Indian Banks 

11. Linden 

12. Menokin 


13. Milden Hall 

14. Morattico Hall 

15. Mount Airy 

16. Naylor’s 

17. Richmond Hill 

18. Riverdale Farm 

19. Sabine Hall 

20. Sunnyside 

21. Walnut Lawn 

22. Wilna 

23. Wilna 

24. Woodford 
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Chapter III 

OLD HOMES OF RICHMOND COUNTY 


URVEY was made of historic buildings under the direction of the 



United States Department of the Interior and the National Park Serv¬ 


ice, completed in 1940 and is housed in the Prints and Photographs 


Room in the Library of Congress Annex. Sketches of Richmond County, 
Virginia, made by the architects who worked on this survey are interspersed 
with sketches done in other counties, in two large (about 24" x 30 ) books. 
The page preceding each subject carries a small location map. Twenty pages 
are allotted to Menokin, twenty-four for Sabine Hall, and the other homes 
in proportion. The mansions are described briefly, but architectural features 
are shown in great detail; profiles of brickwork, both exterior and interior, 
paneling, mouldings, arches, stairs including balusters, newel posts, and 
decorative sides, mantels, pilasters, floor plans by floors and by rooms, and 
all elevations. Three notebooks contain photographs taken in 1934, 1937 
and 1940 and show the Elmore house, Linden Farm, Menokin, Sabine Hall, 
Mt. Airy, the Clerk’s Office, Indian Banks, and the “Lawyer’s Office.” In a 
file box are snapshots, some enlarged, of Belle Ville, Bladensfield, Grove 
Mount, Harlyn, Linden Farm, Menokin, Wilna (J. C. Moss home); on heavy, 
large cardboard, the owner, dates, condition, architectural style, and location 
are listed for each place. Particularly beautiful are the ten pictures of Menokin 
with its outbuildings. 











BELLE MOUNT 

(Photo on page 158) 

Only the weaving house is left of the original Great House where the Belfield 
family lived on the bluff overlooking the Rappahannock. Situated northeast 
of Mount Airy, beyond Cat Point Creek, the house is believed to have been 
burned by the British in 1812. Additions were made long ago and more 
recently enclosing the little weaving house which is now incorporated into a 
commodious home with a beautiful view of the creek as it winds through the 
marshes into the river. It is owned by H. Marston Smith. 


BELLEPLAINS 

This was a home near Havelock, owned earlier by the Belfields; it was a farm 
of 247 acres when owned by Barnes Beckwith in 1843. In 1910 Mrs. Emma 
Belfield was living there. 1 

NOTE 

1. From Mr. Clifford C. Presnall, August 19, 1974. 


BELLE VILLE 

(Photo on page 158) 

The story of the land that became Belle Ville begins with the crossroads 
where the path following the ridge that parallels the river crossed the path 
from the Rappahannock to the Potomac. By 1669 these paths had become 
main highways, we may assume, and at this intersection in that year, George 
Bryer and Thomas Goose patented a tract of 750 acres bounded on the west 
and south by the road from (the present) Westmoreland to Lancaster. By 
the 1740’s this acreage, through marriage, inheritance, and a suit in the 
general court, became the property of George Berrick. In 1747 George 
Berrick and his wife sold 300 of these acres to Charles Beale, a Richmond 
County lawyer. The land is described as “lying on the East and North side of 
the main county road leading from the Glebe to Totuskey Bridge.” Ap¬ 
parently Berrick retained 2 acres at the corner, since the records disclose that 
in 1749 the county court condemned 2 acres “belonging to George Berrick 
for the use of the County, including the courthouse and prison.” 

Charles Beale married Mary Fauntleroy, the fourth child, born February 
28, 1725, of Major Moore Fauntleroy, grandson of the immigrant Moore 
Fauntleroy; her mother. Major Fauntleroy’s wife, was Margaret Micou. 
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Charles Beale, at his death in 1764, left his wife Mary, his Belle Ville estate. 
She subsequently married Isaac William Giberne, rector of Lunenburg Parish 
for many years, from 1762 until he was incapacitated by old age. Giberne 
died in 1801 without issue. His wife lived to be 95 years old. Her will, dated 
April 28, 1819, and proved June 5, 1820 in Richmond County 1 leaves the 
property to her nephew Charles L. Carter of Fauquier County; Carter con¬ 
veyed it in 1821 to his kinsman Moore Fauntleroy Brockenbrough, it then 
containing 465 acres. 

By the time he died, Moore Fauntleroy Brockenbrough had increased Belle 
Ville to 750 acres; by his will he left “my farm called Bellville” to his wife 
Sarah, and at her death to her son William. After William Brockenbrough’s 
death, his widow, Eliza Bland Smith Brockenbrough, placed the property in 
a trust, by her will, for the benefit of her unmarried daughters whose home it 
was for many years. Belle Ville now belongs to her granddaughter, Eliza 
Bland Lamb. 

Letters are on record 2 from the Reverend Isaac William Giberne (or Geb- 
erne, Gibbeme, or Gibboney as it is variously spelled) to Lord Dartmouth 
who was Secretary of State for the colonies from 1770 to 1775. One of the 
letters, written from “Sabine Hall in Richmond County on Rappahannock 
River, Virginia,” December 19, 1765, offers congratulations to the Earl of 
Dartmouth on a recent appointment; another letter written May 30, 1766 
from Sabine Hall, where Landon Carter often mentions his visiting, Giberne 
speaks of the Americans’ admiration of Lord Dartmouth, describes festivities 
attending the Repeal of the Stamp Act—and predicts that the Earl will soon 
receive a present of an eaglet and two summer ducks. A third letter, to be 
delivered in London by Cyrus Griffin who was then studying law at the Mid¬ 
dle Temple, was written by The Reverend J. (I.) W. Giberne to the Earl 
from “BelleVille in Richmond County, Rappahannock River, Virginia,” dated 
November 9, 1774; it expresses thanks for intercession on behalf of his ordi¬ 
nation in Richmond County, and declares that the people “look to (Lord 
Dartmouth) to disperse the threatening cloud now over America.” Giberne 
seems to have been a nephew of the Bishop of Durham, according to Bishop 
Meade’s account of him which appreciates Giberne as a “man of learning and 
of great goodness of heart and Christian benevolence ... his social talents 
made his home Belleville, near Warsaw, Richmond County, a most attractive 
place—especially to young people.” 3 

Other plantations with Fauntleroy and Brockenbrough connections were 
“The Island,” which Colonel John Mercer Brockenbrough, C.S.A., and his 
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brother, Benjamin Waller, sons of Colonel Moore Fauntleroy Brockenbrough 
of Belle Ville, owned. Another brother, Littleton Brockenbrough, owned 
Crondall. The Brockenbrough family had owned the ferry, from Hobbes 
Hole to the landing in Richmond County, from early colonial times. 

The first member of the Brockenbrough family of whom there is any account 
in Virginia was William Brockenbrough, who died in 1701. 4 His son, Captain 
Newman Brockenbrough of Bell Ville 5 married Katherine Gwynn, daughter 
of Captain David Gwynn and Katherine Griffin (Fauntleroy) Gwynn, whose 
portrait hangs at Mount Airy. Captain Brockenbrough’s mother’s family were 
Newmans. Thomas Newman of Richmond County, came from England in 
1635. Thomas Newman II inherited his father’s farm at Sittenbourne, and 
also a plantation “Moratico,” altogether about 4,000 acres in Richmond 
County from his first cousin, Alexander Newman who was a member of the 
House of Burgesses and a captain in the Indian wars. 

Colonel Moore Fauntleroy Brockenbrough, “of Bellville, Richmond 
County” 6 who was born in 1780 and died January 8, 1845, was justice, sheriff, 
member of the Legislature (1810-1811, 1815-1816 etc.), served as an officer 
of Virginia militia in the War of 1812, was the son of Colonel Moore Faunt¬ 
leroy Brockenbrough and grandson of Colonel William Brockenbrough “of 
Richmond County.” Colonel William Brockenbrough was born June 15, 1715, 
was a justice in 1741, and married Elizabeth, daughter of Major Moore Faunt¬ 
leroy of Crondall, Richmond County; his will was proved in Richmond County 
in 1778. It is interesting that the name “Fauntleroy” was so much cherished 
by this Moore Fauntleroy (the third of several) that in his will (1739) he left 
his “manner plantation” and the lands commonly known as The Island to his 
“son Moore and the heirs of his body—and if he dies without issue, then to 
each of the daughters in turn who has issue bearing the name Fauntleroy.” 

A visitor who remarked “The gardens at Belle Ville were the prettiest 
I have ever seen”' must have been speaking of the years around 1870, since 
the gardens could not be maintained much after the end of “the War.” The 
hard times then are depicted in two letters written during the war by the 
mistress of Belle Ville; the lovely plants in the garden became a luxury. The 
gardens were terraced, with an allee leading back to the barn. There are still 
profuse blooms in the spring, and a majestic horse chestnut tree which sprang 
from a nut brought by the present owner’s grandmother when she came to 
Belle Ville as a bride in 1860, presides over the grounds. 

The present house was built by Major Moore Fauntleroy Brockenbrough, 
between 1826 and 1830; the last child born in “the old house” was bom in 
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1826, and the first child in “the new house” was bom in 1830. The old house 
stood in back of and to the left of the present house, fairly close, and at the 
time it burned in 1873 was being used for servants’ quarters. It had a salt- 
box shape like the original Wakefield house, the Washingtons’ home, with 
steep roof extending over a front porch which had a brick floor; there were 
dormer windows and it faced south. The present house is of the same archi¬ 
tecture, Early Republican, as some others built in this vicinity and at the 
same time: “Spring Grove Farm,” the J. Dali Brown home at Mt. Holly; 
“Harlyn,” the home of the W. T. Peytons at Ethel; and “Wilna,” the Melvin 
Moss’ home at Downings. The front porch is wide, broad, and deep, reached 
by a flight of steps the same width, and roofed by a gable end toward the lane. 
The bricks, laid in Flemish bond, were made on the place; the depression 
where they were made is now a pond beside the front lane, and a black area 
can still be seen where the kiln stood. The house stands surrounded by its 
fields and approached by a long straight lane lined near the house with locusts. 
It exhibits a dignity because of its age, but combined with a noticeable wel¬ 
coming aura of “home” built into its design. 

A porch on the south end was added in 1927. The nursery at the north 
end was originally built as a porch, then enclosed for a nursery. A white 
building, connected to the main house was added before 1900. The kitchen 
was originally in the yard. The Office was built as a schoolhouse about the same 
time as the big house, for educating the children of the family and some chil¬ 
dren of the neighborhood. The owner’s grandmother held school in the house, 
to educate her own children, and as a business. This school was called “War¬ 
saw Female Institute.” Among others, Bishop St. George Tucker went here to 
school and wrote about this his “first school” in his book, “Exploring The 
Silent Shore of Memory.” 

The family at this home was of Fauntleroy descent, and a beloved “mammy” 
at Belle Ville told the children around the turn of the century that she re¬ 
membered living at Naylor’s Hole as a child, picking cotton early in the morn¬ 
ing, and that her task was a certain number of baskets before she could come 
to breakfast. Mammy said she often filled the bottom of her basket with sticks, 
so she could eat sooner. 

The farm originally was about 1,000 acres; at present it has about 600. 
Crops raised before “the War” included cotton and tobacco. For some time, 
until thirty years ago, tomatoes were “the money crop.” Now mostly com, 
wheat, and soybeans are raised. 

—Elizabeth Lowell Ryland 
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NOTES 

1. Colonel Moore Fauntleroy, His Ancestors and Descendants, by Juliet Fauntleroy, p. 232, 
261 and ff. 

2. Virginia Magazine, Volume 16, p. 89; Volume 17, p. 434. 

3. Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, Bishop William Meade, Volume II, 
p. 179-180. 

4. Inventory of William Brockenbrough’s estate was recorded in Richmond County in 1701 
showing that he died in that year. 

5. Virginia Magazine, Volume 38, p. 383, 384. 

6. Virginia Magazine, Volume 6, p. 83. 

7. Miss Emma Yerby of “Edge Hill.” 


BELVOIN 

This was the home of Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, near Farmers’ Fork. He 
had settled in Richmond County at about the age of thirteen. Bom in York¬ 
shire England, he was the son of Sir Roger and Elizabeth Jenings Beckwith, 
and at the death of his older brother Sir Roger, he inherited the title of 
Baronet. About 1716 Beckwith married Elizabeth Brockenbrough Dickenson, 1 
the widow of the deputy clerk of court under James Sherlock who was Clerk 
immediately preceding Beckwith. His two sons, Captain Jennings Beck¬ 
with and Captain Jonathan Beckwith were bom at Belvoin; both served in 
the Revolutionary War. Jonathan inherited his father’s title, lived and died 
(1796) in Richmond County. 

Sir Marmaduke Beckwith was Clerk of the Court with the longest tenure, 
1709-1780, of any clerk to date. He was a turfsman, importing horses to 
improve the Virginia strain. There is on record a feisty letter from Beckwith 
to Col. Thomas Jones, Clerk of Northumberland—and a sarcastic letter back 
to Beckwith from Jones. 2 

His grandson. Sir Jennings Beckwith, was infected with wanderlust. This 
notice appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, December 1, 1835: “Sir Jennings 
Beckwith. Died at Mount Airy', Richmond County, on the 13 November . . . 
son of Jonathan and grandson of Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, Baronet, aged 
72 years. Sir Jennings was the ‘Leather Stockings’ of the Northern Neck. 
Much of his life had been spent wandering in the Far West on hunting expedi¬ 
tions with the Indians and of late years he would live with men as would fish 
with him in summer or fox hunt in winter. Within the last twelve months he 
had slept on the river shore in the sturgeon season and been in at the death 
in the search of sport, and had insuperable objections to spending time 
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profitably—consequently he lived poor but respectable and esteemed by many 
friends, who regret and sincerely mourn his death.” 

The Beckwith descendants are generally considered to have come from 
“Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, Bart, who settled in Richmond County, Virginia, 
about 1700.” 3 The house has disappeared. The Belvoin land is owned by 
heirs of Fred Settle. 


NOTES 

1. Marriages of Richmond County, G. H. S. King, p. 13. 

2. William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 23, p. 259. 

3. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 26, p. 311. 


BLADENSFIELD 

(Photos on pages 159-160) 

The Bladensfield land was apparently part of a tract acquired by Robert 
“King” Carter from the London merchant, Robert Cary, as noted in “King” 
Carter’s will of 1726 and left to his son Robert who died before his father’s 
death in 1732. 

The land descended to “King” Carter’s grandson Robert, the Councillor, 
of Nomini Hall, who deeded it in 1790 to his daughter, Anne Tasker Carter, 
and her husband, John Peck, the Princeton scholar, who followed Philip 
Fithian in 1774 as tutor in the Nomini Hall family. 

The house was probably built by one of the Carters, possibly “King” but 
more likely the Councillor. The name Bladensfield was given to the property 
subsequent to the Councillor’s marriage to Frances Tasker, daughter of 
Benjamin Tasker and Anne Bladen of Maryland. 

Harriet Peck Davis, daughter of John and Anne Carter Peck sold Bladens¬ 
field in 1842 to the Reverend William Norvell Ward, rector of Cople, North 
Famham, and Lunenberg Parishes. 

During the 1840’s the Reverend Mr. Ward conducted at his home a board¬ 
ing school for girls called Bladensfield Seminary. Papers dealing with this 
school have been placed with other Ward family papers in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. At this school Mr. Ward had at one 
time an Italian and a Frenchman to teach painting, music and dancing. He 
had young ladies from New England to teach the common branches. 

In his book Historic Homes and Churches, Robert A. Lancaster states that 
according to well-founded tradition the home was once occupied by Nicholas 
Rochester, a native of Westmoreland County, Virginia, who was a colonel in 
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the Continental Army and for whom the city of Rochester, New York was 
named. It is possible that Rochester built the house. Bladensfield is one of 
the oldest houses in the county and is all the more remarkable since it is 
wooden. Its flooring boards are 33' long, the house measuring 33' by 72'. 
The innermost siding is fastened with wooden pegs. It is pre-Georgian, 
believed to have been built in the early 18th century. There have been descrip¬ 
tions of Bladensfield dating it 1690, but interior details seem to place it later. 

The house has had its share of ghosts—particularly old John Peck, whose 
spirit had to be laid, and his daughter Alice, who died of unrequited love. 
Other stories are included in a book privately circulated, The Children of 
Bladensfield During the Civil War, written by Evelyn Douglas Ward, a 
daughter of William Norvell Ward. In the book she tells of the struggle of a 
Southern family to maintain itself in the midst of war, of the Yankees’ coming 
and taking a son who was home on furlough, as well as other stories of her 
childhood. 

Bladensfield remains the property of the Ward family. 

—Evelyn Davidson Ward 


BLOOMSBURY (Oak Hill) 

In 1815, Jeremiah Garland, who owned “Bloomsbury,” located in Cobham 
Park Neck, traded it for “Hickory Thickett,” located between Warsaw and 
Lyells and owned by Williamson Ball Tomlin. Tomlin subsequently changed 
the name from “Bloomsbury” to “Oak Hill.” It originally consisted of 743 
acres. The original house was destroyed and a frame house was built in 
1836-37. This house, still occupied, was originally 18 by 40 feet with a 
chimney on each end on the outside of the house and faced the Rappahan¬ 
nock River. It consists of two rooms and a hall on the first floor and three 
rooms on the second, with four fireplaces. In the early 1900’s, during the 
ownership of Ira Jeter Packett, the two chimneys were enclosed, making the 
rooms larger, and an addition was built across what was the front of the house, 
making the back of the house the front entrance. 

Williamson Ball Tomlin was a lover of horses and raised them. He is said 
to be buried at “Oak Hill” between his favorite two horses. During the War 
Between the States, “Oak Hill” was raided by Union Soldiers. A sixteen year- 
old colored houseboy took four horses into the woods next to Totuskey Bridge 
and kept them there for three days and nights, thereby saving them. 

Until recent years, a large white oak tree stood at the entrance to “Oak 
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Hill.” During the War Between the States, a man named Beale hanged him¬ 
self from this tree. For some years this spot was referred to as “Beale’s 
Gallows.” 

“Oak Hill” (“Bloomsbury”) is now owned by Ira Jennings Packett. 

The name appears in a record of Austin Brockenbrough of Richmond 
County who was appointed justice of Richmond County in 1711, married in 
August 1714 Mary Metcalfe, daughter of Richard Metcalfe of “Blooms¬ 
bury,” Richmond County and granddaughter of Gilbert Metcalfe, merchant, 
of London. 1 

—Ira Jennings Packett 


NOTE 

1. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 5, p. 448. 


BOWER HILL 

Located near Downings, off Route 647, this property belonged to Cyrus 
Harding, Sr. 1 During the War Between the States, Major Cyrus Harding, 
C.S.A. lived there. He had married Laura Eugene Blackwell and their chil¬ 
dren were: Gertrude Harding who married Wililam Chilton of Lancaster 
County; Oscar Harding; William Harding; and Cyrus Harding. The house is 
gone. The 1722 will of a Thomas Harding is on record. 

NOTE 

1. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 22, p. 441. 


CARTERVILLE 

Although it cannot be exactly located now, at one time a large house stood 
on this property. It was originally nine hundred acres, between Bladensfield 
and Garland’s Mill, belonging to the Carter family. It was given to Elizabeth 
Landon Carter who married Colonel Spencer Ball. Through the years it 
has been divided into numerous small parcels. 1 

There is a letter extant from Elihu Hall, eldest son of Elisha and Ruth Hall, 
to Dr. Benjamin Rush, written from “Carterville,” dated September 2, 1797, 
mailed at “Richm d Ohouse.” The writer was bom in 1752, died in 1808, had 
six children in 1788, and about that time fell into dire financial straits in 
Cecil County, Maryland. After his business failure, he moved to Richmond 
County. There are various letters in existence which refer to this Elihu Hall, 



expressing sympathy for his “pitiable situation in these dreggs of time.” 2 He 
had married Mildred Ball; the Balls held extensive lands in Richmond County, 
and in Lancaster, so probably he had gone to live with his wife’s family. 3 

NOTES 

1. From Ira Packett 

2. William and Mary Quarterly , 22 (1), 146, 265-268. 

3. Ibid. 


CEDAR GROVE, A MITCHELL HOME 

This house was on the bluff facing the Rappahannock, between Grove Mount 
and Belle Mount. It was part of the dowry given by Councillor Robert Carter 
of Nomini Hall to his daughter Priscilla when she married Robert Mitchell. 
They lived first in an earlier house, of which only the name “Burnt House” 
remains; jonquils still bloom in the spring near where it stood. In choosing a 
location for his house, a man looked first for a spring, and there is still a fine 
spring near the site of this early home. A cemetery is there, some of the graves 
marked with Confederate markers. Some of them are the burial places of 
slaves; one of these was “Uncle Tom Gordon” who was the only servant left 
toward the end of The War. He was carried off to Louisiana where he lived 
until he could borrow enough money to get back home; his exile ended, 
he lived with “Grandpa” Mitchell for the rest of his life and is buried in this 
“Burnt House cemetery.” 1 The only other physical evidence of this early 
home is timbers on Cat Point Creek not far from the bridge; these were part 
of a causeway and wharf where ships sailing direct from England, landed, un¬ 
loaded, and took on tobacco. 2 

Cedar Grove, Grove Mount, Belle Mount, and Wilna were connected by 
intricate details of ownership. Cedar Grove burned about 1896, so slowly, 
as an eyewitness remembers, that all the furniture could be taken out and even 
a set of spoons saved, engraved with a wheat sheaf. The house showed “evi¬ 
dence of money spent” on it by John C. Mitchell in order to persuade the girl 
he proposed to. Sallie Chinn is said to have answered “I will never marry 
you if you think I will go to Wilna.” He replied, “I am going to add on to 
Cedar Grove.” 3 The marriage was celebrated thereafter. 

NOTES 

1. Interview with Miss Mary Mitchell, at age 95, on August 5, 1974. 

2. Report of Jim Short, cousin of Mrs. A. P. Hall and a descendant of Grove Mount. 

3. Report of Mitchell Forrest Lyman, a descendant of the family. 
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CEDAR GROVE, A BOOKER HOME 

(Photo on page 161) 

Since September 30, 1851, when Dr. Erasmus Derwin Booker purchased 
Cedar Grove from Thomas Oldham, 1 to the present date (1975), the property 
has been owned by the Booker family. Located on route 602, two miles east 
of North Farnham Church, the large white clapboard farm house stands at the 
end of a lane bordered by large cedar trees. The house spans several centuries, 
the earliest part having been built in the eighteenth or early nineteenth century, 
an addition made by Dr. Booker between 1851-1855, and minor changes 
made earlier in this century by the parents of the present owners. The size 
of the farm has changed from 506 acres conveyed to Dr. Booker to 250 acres 
in the present tract. 

The present Cedar Grove house is L-shaped. The older section consists of 
a large room and hall on each floor, the second floor being reached by a stair¬ 
way from the rear of the hall, and an attic over all. The thickness of the wall 
on the stairway side indicates that this was the end of the house before the 
addition made by Dr. Booker. The attic over the older section reveals the 
sharp slant of an earlier cedar-shingled roof. These rafters are hand hewn, 
mortised and pegged. The front windows in the old section have six over 
nine pane sashes. 

Double doors at the front open into a spacious hall which ends with dupli¬ 
cate double doors. These have wooden knobs and are secured with a wooden 
bar. There are several doors with wooden knobs and some with wooden locks. 
Doors and door facings in the old section are similar to those found in 
eighteenth century houses. Structural remains in the lower hall indicate a 
division of that chamber. A room with a low sloping roof extending the entire 
width of the older section was tom down in the first decade of this century. 
All the rooms are large with high ceilings and the floors throughout the house 
are wide and of heart pine. 

Dr. Booker added four rooms to the original house. These paralleled the 
hall on each level and extended to the front of the house making it L-shaped. 
It was Dr. Booker who had the pitch of the roof lowered and the upper and 
lower porches added. 

An early outside kitchen constructed of logs and covered with upright 
planks was dismantled around 1950. It consisted of one room on the ground 
level with stairway leading to a loft. 

The name Cedar Grove appears in connection with the family of Dr. 
Nicholas Flood when one writer recorded that Archibald McCall had married 
Katherine Flood, “the only daughter of Dr. Nicholas Flood and Elizabeth 
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Peachey Flood . . . who lived at Cedar Grove in Richmond County.” 2 Some 
years later, after the death of Katherine Flood McCall (1767) and Dr. Flood 
(1776), the only remaining daughter of Archibald McCall and grand¬ 
daughter of Dr. Flood “inherited her grandfather’s Cedar Grove plantation 
in Richmond County.” 3 

In his will, Dr. Flood lists numerous bequests to his widow for her lifetime 
including certain areas “which reach from the road now leading from my 
dwelling house to the Main Road at the end of Cedar Avenue . . .” 4 

After the death of Katherine Flood McCall, Archibald McCall sent his 
daughters, Elizabeth and Catherine, to Scotland to be cared for by his family 
and to be educated. He followed them in 1775 and was unable to return to 
Virginia until the end of the war. He took up residence in his Tappahannock 
home with his daughter Catherine, 5 (Elizabeth had died earlier in London). 
During the winter of 1785, Robert Hunter, Jr., spent several months with his 
McCall cousins in Tappahannock and kept a diary of his activities. In De¬ 
cember he recorded a visit to “Catherine’s Retreat, Miss McCall’s estate— 
just twenty miles from Hobb’s Hole . . . passed Farnham Church . . . arrived 
at Mrs. Flood’s. 6 The next day he records . . . “amused myself walking about 
the grounds . . . Mr. Flood has laid out about ten thousand pounds upon the 
house and gardens which are comfortable without making any show for the 
money. . . .” 7 Mr. Hunter does not refer to Catherine’s Retreat as Cedar 
Grove. However, it appears to have been called Cedar Grove before she sold 
it; a reference is made to services at North Farnham Church: “I think in 1802 
there was a regular service in this church by a Mr. Brockenbrough. . . . He 
did not live at the Glebe, but at Cedar Grove, the property of a Miss McCall, 
and kept a grammar school there.” 8 

It was not until 1822 when Marcus Rowan and Fanny P., his wife, deeded 
640 acres to Aldea Glascock that the name Cedar Grove appears in a deed 
in Richmond County Records. 9 

Between 1741 and 1744, Dr. Flood purchased two tracts of land, including 
all appurtenances, from LeRoy Griffin and his wife Mary Ann. 10 This is the 
land on which Cedar Grove stands but the question of who built the old 
portion and whether Dr. Flood and his family lived in it must remain un¬ 
answered. The inventory of his estate includes items to be found in the kitchen, 
the quarter loft, the plank shed, eating closet, the green passage, the hall, the 
porch chamber, the front chamber, the dining room, up the dining room 
stairs, up the old chamber stairs, in the parlor, in the brick passage, the large 
cellar, the old chamber cellar. 11 The present Cedar Grove has no cellar, no 
brick passage. 

Dr. Flood was regarded as an eminent physician in Richmond County. He 
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attended the members of Landon Carter’s family at Sabine Hall and was 
called upon to prescribe for the illnesses of Carter’s slaves. 12 He was on 
friendly terms with the Carter family as evidenced by Carter’s record in his 
diary of a visit “to Dr. Flood’s with my daughter Betty and little Suky and 
stayed there . . . till Monday, when I came home followed by Dr. Flood and 
his Lady.” 13 The friendship between the two men appears to have suffered 
later on when Carter classes Flood with the rest of the Pharnhamites 14 (from 
Famham). Eventually they clashed in public and resorted to name-calling. 15 

A good deal is revealed about Dr. Flood in his will. He limited the price 
of his gravestone to thirty pounds Virginia currency, and asked that his 
executors distribute to the needy housewives in Farnham Parish spinning 
wheels and materials for making cloth equal to the expense of the designated 
marble monument. He wrote: “I give and bequeath to my loving wife, so 
long as she shall remain my widow (but no longer) the use of all my 
houses. . . .” 16 She was not to take in boarders and if she should remarry 
the bequests to her were to be revoked and annulled. He willed certain items 
to his granddaughters, but if they failed to agree on these they were to draw 
lots and be satisfied. The will shows that he possessed handsome and elegant 
furniture and silver in addition to many slaves and extensive land holdings. 17 

In 1806 Katherine Flood McCall sold the Richmond County plantation 
inherited from her grandfather to Bartholomew McCarty for $2825.00. The 
tract contained 565 acres and was described as being parcels of land from 
LeRoy Griffin, Charles Dodson, and 20 acres purchased by Catherine F. 
McCall from Richard Beale in 1788. 18 Bartholomew McCarty appears to 
have dealt in land but no record has been found of his having lived at Cedar 
Grove. 

In a transfer of property by Marcus Rowan and Fanny P., his wife, to 
Aldea A. Glascock in 1822, the Rowans agreed to sell to Glascock for 
$3000.00 “all that certain tract or parcel of land commonly called Cedar 
Grove . . . containing 640 acres together with grist mill.” 19 This is described 
as the tract allotted to Marcus Rowan by three commissioners in their report 
dated December 31, 1816, as the portion of real estate of Bartholomew 
McCarty which descended to Fanny P., wife of Marcus Rowan. 20 This is the 
first note made of a grist mill on this property. It is not known whether the 
Rowans lived at Cedar Grove or not. 

Cedar Grove did not fare well under the ownership of Aldea Glascock and 
his wife. Four years after they acquired the property they were $500.00 in 
debt to Joseph W. Chinn and others, trustees of the Glebe fund in Lancaster 
County. This group held Glascock’s bond. The Glascocks failed to pay the 
$500.00 with interest and Cedar Grove was sold at public auction in front 
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of Farnham Church, by Joseph W. Chinn (and others) to Dr. John Mayo 
for $500.00. 21 

By September 1845, Dr. John Mayo and his wife, Mary Louise, who lived 
at Cedar Grove, were in financial difficulty and gave a deed of trust to Robert 
Mayo, Jr., his heir. Dr. Mayo had borrowed $1,259.90 from young Mayo, 
Commissioner. Failure to pay interest on the loan would mean that Cedar 
Grove would be sold at public auction by Robert Mayo, Jr. Dr. Mayo paid 
his debt. In April, 1848, Robert Mayo, Jr., delivered a release of the deed of 
trust to Dr. John Mayo. 22 

In June of 1848, John Mayo and his wife conveyed Cedar Grove to Landon 
C. Berkley for the sum of $1700.00. 23 But Berkley did not live at Cedar 
Grove nor did he hold the property long. On January 26, 1850, he sold 
Cedar Grove to Thomas Oldham for the sum of $1000.00. 24 

Thomas Oldham held the Cedar Grove property less than two years and 
sold it to Dr. Erasmus Derwin Booker for $3000.00 on September 30, 1851. 
The farm contained 506 acres. 25 

Dr. Booker and his wife, the former Olivia Carrington Anderson of 
“Verdun” in Hanover County, had come to Richmond County from “Laurel 
Grove,” the Booker home, in Essex County. They owned property in War¬ 
saw in 1848, 26 and two of their children, Anna Doswell (1849) and Erasmus 
Carrington (1851) were born there. Sometime between 1851 and 1855, 
Dr. Booker moved his family to Cedar Grove. 

He petitioned the court for leave to erect a water saw mill on his Cedar 
Grove property in March 1855, and after several meetings of a jury of twelve 
freeholders on the land where the saw mill was to be erected, a petition was 
granted “to pay John Keeser fifteen dollars an acre, James D. Clark fourteen 
dollars per acre and Isaac A. Brooks twelve dollars and fifty cents per acre 
for their lands that his Dam will cause to be flooded.” 27 

In 1858, Dr. Booker was appointed a school Commissioner 28 and, in May 
1861, was listed as a Justice, 29 an office comparable to the present day Board 
of Supervisors. 

He was a medical officer during the War Between the States, but after 
serving for a short period of time he was released to resume his duties as 
Justice in the county. Sometime later he was captured by Union soldiers and 
confined on a prison ship off Point Lookout, Maryland. 

It was during his imprisonment in 1863 that a raiding party of Union 
soldiers visited Cedar Grove. Their search was virtually unsuccessful until 
one of the soldiers questioned a terrified servant and learned that the mistress 
was wearing a gold chain and locket which she had tried to conceal. The 
soldier went back into the house and jerked the chain from Olivia Booker’s 
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neck. This shock was so great that Mrs. Booker, who was expecting another 
child, became ill and hemorrhaged. Before she died she told the servants that 
she wanted to be taken back to her old home, “Verdun.” Her wishes were 
carried out and her casket taken by wagon to Fredericksburg through enemy 
lines to Hanover County. It was after Dr. Booker’s release from the prison 
ship that he returned home to find that his wife had died and been buried in 
Hollywood Cemetery. 

Dr. Booker was at Cedar Grove in April of 1864. The records show that 
he was appointed agent to carry out an act of the General Assembly which 
provided for the purchase and distribution of “Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Cotton 
cloth” among the people of the county. 30 In July 1865, he was elected 
Justice 31 and in 1866, he was appointed conductor of the election of officers 
for the militia in Richmond County. 32 He was appointed by the judge to fill 
a vacancy in the Office of Justice of the Peace for Farnham Township in 
1873, 33 and in 1875, was elected a Justice of the Peace for Farnham Magis¬ 
terial District. 34 In June of 1878, he was appointed Surveyor of Roads for 
Precinct No. 3, Farnham District. 35 

In addition to the practice of medicine and the duties of the various offices 
which he held, Dr. Booker was a farmer, a miller, and an orchardist. At Cedar 
Grove he operated a fruit evaporating company and shipped his boxes of dried 
apples labelled by the means of a metal stencil which produced the following: 


Nl2T. 


/VJ' FllOM 

C1SI) All GUO VIS v 




FRUIT EVAPORATING CO. 
FAUNIIAM, 

RICHMOND CO. VA. 

E.D.HOOKhll Proprietor. 


Courtesy of the Booker family 

The stencil used for shipping Cedar Grove apples 
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The four children of Dr. Booker and his wife, Olivia, who reached maturity 
were Anna Doswell, Erasmus Carrington, Judson Hassletine, and Ada M. 
Dr. Booker was bonded as their legal guardian in 1869. 36 Several years after 
the death of his first wife he married Betty Eubank. Their son, Eugene 
Derwin, was the only child of this marriage to live beyond infancy. 

These sons and daughters grew up at Cedar Grove, attended Famham 
Baptist Church, and married. Judson Hassletine became a doctor and prac¬ 
ticed medicine in Lottsburg, Northumberland County; Anna married John 
M. Lyell, and Ada married his brother, Robert; Erasmus Carrington married 
Sallie Eubank, younger sister of Dr. Booker’s second wife. Eugene Derwin 
married Emma Simonson and took her to Pembina, North Dakota. They 
became the parents of twelve children and their descendants are scattered 
throughout the United States. 

Dr. Booker’s son, Erasmus Carrington, acquired half of the Cedar Grove 
tract before his father’s death and built a large house which was always 
referred to as the Cottage. It was here that the children of Erasmus C. and 
Sallie Eubank Booker were born, but the proximity of the Cedar Grove house 
made visiting Grandpa and Aunt Betty a daily routine. 

The five children, Frederick Carrington, James Judson, Robert Eubank, 
Bettee and Ada Fan were blessed with loving and wise parents whose “line 
upon line, precept upon precept” type of discipline produced a close and 
devoted group of brothers and sisters. Their greatest family tragedy was the 
death of Ada Fan who at the age of sixteen was in church on one Sunday and 
was buried the next. 

Erasmus Carrington Booker legally acquired the entire Cedar Grove prop¬ 
erty (and other properties known as Armstrongs, and part of the Glebe 
Tract) from the heirs of Dr. Booker in May 1903. 37 Dr. Booker had died 
January 20, 1898, and his second wife in June 1900. By February 1904, 
Erasmus C. Booker had deeded two hundred and fifty acres known as Cedar 
Grove Farm to his son, James Judson Booker, 38 who had been living there 
as a bachelor for several years. 

James Judson Booker’s bachelor days were almost over. Miss Myrtle Hall 
who was teaching near Downings and living in Mrs. Clarence Motley’s home 
had consented to marry him. 

James Judson Booker owned Cedar Grove and lived there from 1904 until 
his death in 1967. His widow continued to live there until several months 
before her death (in 1974) at the age of ninety three. Their tenure of Cedar 
Grove for seventy years was not easy, but the hardships of two world wars, 
a depression, and the financial burden of sending their daughter and two sons 
through the University of Richmond did not wrench Cedar Grove from Judson 
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Booker. He ended his days with the same acreage in Cedar Grove as that of 
1904. 

Cedar Grove in those days was a haven for the Booker and Hall relatives. 
It was a quiet place where gentle voices were heard, where such chores as 
milking the cows, plowing the fields, laying-by corn and pulling fodder kept 
the youngsters out of mischief and ready for the bountiful meals prepared by 
Myrtle Booker. The principles of discipline had been handed down here and 
the Booker children rarely disobeyed their parents. Whenever punishment 
became necessary it was usually administered at least twenty four hours after 
the offense to insure the absence of anger in the parent. 

The activities of the Cedar Grove Bookers in those days were closely associ¬ 
ated with those of Farnham Baptist Church where James Judson Booker 
served as Superintendent of the Sunday School and Deacon for many years. 
His wife taught classes for the girls and was the organist. She was active in 
the Woman’s Missionary Union, serving as president, mission study chairman, 
and in any other capacity when called upon. Their daughter and two sons 
became teachers and administrators and each of the sons married a teacher. 

The legacy of Cedar Grove through the descendants of Dr. Erasmus Der- 
win Booker includes at least eight doctors: Dr. Judson Hassletine Booker, 
Dr. Erasmus D. Booker’s son; Dr. Robert Eubank Booker, son of Erasmus 
C. and Sallie E. Booker; Dr. Carrington Leonard Booker and Dr. James 
Motley Booker, sons of Dr. Robert E. Booker; Dr. Robert O. Lyell, son of 
John M. and Anna Booker Lyell; Dr. James Judson Booker III, grandson of 
the last owner of Cedar Grove; Dr. Elizabeth Booker Carmichael, daughter 
of Dr. James Motley Booker and granddaughter of Dr. Robert Eubank 
Booker. 

Other descendants have become teachers and school administrators; there 
have been lawyers, salesmen, stockbrokers, engineers, farmers, and business¬ 
men. 

Cedar Grove, owned now by Miss Florence Booker, James Judson Booker, 
Jr., and Erasmus Derwin Booker, provides a retreat for those relatives who 
dwell in the city. Grandchildren and great-grandchildren of James Judson 
and Myrtle Hall Booker visit the old home and go away refreshed and re¬ 
generated by the spirit of Cedar Grove. 

—Lucille Holloway Booker 


NOTES 

1. Richmond County Deeds, XXVIII, p. 289. 

2. Ewing, Joseph S., “The Correspondence of Archibald McCall, 1777-1783,” The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, 73, July 1965, p. 313. 
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CHESTNUT HILL 

(Photo on page 160) 

This farm, now as always, called “Chestnut Hill” lies on the north side of 
Route 621, .6 miles west of Route 690. The old plantation landing is on the 
east bank of Cat Point Creek (called Rappahannock Creek in old records), 
.6 miles due west of the house. Chestnut trees grew here in profusion until 
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the blight of c. 1915. The plantation contained 929 acres of the original 
2,000' when Colonel Thomas Beale, the emigrant, transferred it to his son, 
Captain Thomas, on May 28, 1673. Colonel Beale had purchased the estate 
for his son, on January 31, 1667, the year his son came of age. The colonel 
had come to America from Woodbridge, England in 1645. A staunch 
Royalist, he was expelled from England by Cromwell who confiscated his 
estates. In Virginia, he was a member of the King’s Council under Governor 
Berkeley. A pew in Bruton Parish Church is marked with a brass plaque in 
memory of Colonel Beale: “Thomas Beale, Member of the Council 1662, 
Vestryman, 1684.” 

Captain Beale was sworn in as Justice of the Peace in York County, Feb¬ 
ruary 29, 1673, and soon thereafter moved to Richmond County where he 
established the home called “Chestnut Hill.” He patented land in 1667 in 
Rappahannock County and also 929 acres on Rappahannock Creek in 1673. 
He served as an officer of the Colonial militia; at least one meeting was 
ordered held “at the house of captain Thomas Beales” in order to bear the 
charges “of the late riseing in the northern counties.” Also there was ordered 
in February of 1676-7, a meeting to be held “at capt. Tho. Beales” to choose 
two persons for each county to consult about the proposition “that the said 
neck may be devided into counties by lines runing a crosse from Rappahan¬ 
nock river to Potomack river.” This was a large gathering: “it is ordered 
that the people in each county in the whole neck be convened to meet and 
nominate” their representatives. 2 

Captain Thomas Beale and his wife Anne Gooch (Gouge) were married 
in 1671; her father was Major William Gooch whose tomb is believed to be 
the oldest tombstone with a perfectly preserved coat-of-arms in America. 
Captain Thomas Beale II’s tombstone is thought to be the oldest man-made 
relic in this county. Its dimensions are about 30" x 70" x 4". Dated 1679, 
it bears the Beale coat-of-arms; it has been called “black English marble,” 
but looks like a conglomerate stone. The inscription is weathered, about 
one half is now legible. The stone was in a perfect state of preservation until 
the corner was broken off when a walnut tree standing nearby blew down 
in a hurricane in 1954. The brickwork underneath was thus exposed; it had 
been placed there by the owner of the farm, Mr. Sydnor Belfield, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Beale family members who lived in the vicinity a few years ago. 
He built four walls of brick about two feet high making a foundation on 
which to place the stone; the bones remaining there showed that the body had 
been placed on one side of the grave, evidently in expectation of the wife’s 
burial, when Mr. Sydnor did this construction. Captain Beale had been buried 
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as was the custom in those days, in the garden, about a hundred feet from the 
depression which could be seen until twenty years ago, indicating the old 
house site. 

The gravestone stands in the middle of cultivated fields. It was sequestered 
in a % acre lot until about 70 years ago. The lot was cleaned up because of 
the extensive tunneling of woodchucks among the graves, all the remains of 
which were carefully placed inside this sarcophagus. A group of Beale descen¬ 
dants visiting the grave fairly lately consulted on enclosing the place with a 
wall, but found the cost prohibitive. The stone is inscribed: “Here lyes the 
body of Captain Thomas Beale, Ju nr who took to wife Ann, the daughter of 
Col. William Gouge. And had by her two sons and two daughters. He de¬ 
parted this life the 16th day of October, Anno. Dom. 1679 

Aetatis Suae 30 

In midst of tempests when the torrents raved, 

Deeply for mercy to the Lord I craved 
Whose goodness then so pitied the distrest 
His mercies wrought my soul’s eternal rest. 

Misericordia vicina est miserae.” 

The coat-of-arms at the top of the stone correspond to the arms, in Burke, 
of the Beales of London: Sable on a chevron between three griffins’ heads 
erased argent three estoiles gules. Crest: —A unicorn’s head erased or, 
semee d’estoiles gules. 

After Thomas Beale’s death, his widow Ann married William Colston clerk 
of Rappahannock Co.; between these two families there was much interrela¬ 
tionship. The Thomas Beale whose will was proved December 3, 1799, leaves 
to his wife Sarah “the land I live on called Chestnut Hill, and after her death 
to my son Thomas Beale.” This son died without issue and a nephew George 
Beale (1794-1822) was the last Beale owner of Chestnut Hill. By the late 
19th century it was owned by Ric iard Belfield, then about 1900, by his son 
Sydnor Belfield, later by Robb and Branson heirs, and at present by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh A. Morgan. 

Thomas Beale III (1675-1729), son of Capt. Thomas Beale II, married 
Elizabeth Taverner, lived at Chestnut Hill, and had seven sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, mentioned in his will proved June 4, 1729, on the same date his wife’s 
will was proved. His oldest son Thomas IV inherited Chestnut Hill, then the 
next son William whose will was proved July 6, 1778. 3 One of his eleven 
children, Robert Beale who was buried at Chestnut Hill, was an Ensign 
in William Peachey’s regiment, became a Major in the “Whiskey Rebellion,” 
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and was an original member of the Society of the Cincinnati, served as a 
Captain in the Revolution, married the daughter of George Lee Turberville 
of “Epping, Richmond County” and became the father of Brigadier-General 
Richard Lee Turberville Beale, C.S.A. of Westmoreland. General Beale’s 
son, George William Beale, D.D. was “a learned historian of the Northern 
Neck”; his papers, his own memory, and his diary were said to be a store¬ 
house of history from which he helped anyone who asked. Dr. Beale edited his 
father’s journal, “A History of the Ninth Virginia Cavalry” soon after his 
father’s death, and this book is now a collector’s item of such value that any¬ 
one owning a copy guards it. Company K of the “Ninth Virginia” was made 
up of men from Richmond Co. and the neighboring counties; a few pages 
of it are reprinted in this book. 

From this homestead went out other distinguished Virginians. Dr. Frank 
Brown Beale, beloved minister of Baptist congregations on both sides of the 
river, was another son of General Beale. A granddaughter of the General, 
daughter of Dr. G. W. Beale, was an historian in her own right, who supple¬ 
mented her work by slides and left much reference material on the Northern 
Neck. Genealogical records show many members of the family moving to 
western counties, and farther west. Emigration of course is the story of these 
older eastern counties. 

The Beales were a First Family of the Northern Neck, according to Bishop 
Meade, and yet Landon Carter had reservations when his daughter Judith 
married Reuben Beale in 1773; he revoked his bequest to her in the first codicil 
to his will—but gave the stated amount back to her in the second codicil, “if 
she survives her husband.” Landon himself had married Elizabeth Beale, his 
third wife, in 1746. 

County Record books show many entries involving Beales. In the part 
of the county which is now King George, the Nanzatico Indians murdered 
some people. William Tayloe, Colonel and Commander-in-chief of the county, 
applied March 6, 1704-5 4 for pay for himself and militia of the county. Pay¬ 
ments were asked “for Captain Thomas Beale, Captain John Craske, Captain 
William Barber and Captain Henry Brereton for their companies on duty 33 
days. And Captain Tarpley and Captain Charles Barber who sent out two 
squadrons of ten men each under quartermasters.” 5 

Much later, on March 3, 1781, an appeal on behalf of Thomas Beale was 
sent by Colonel LeRoy Peachey to the Governor; Col. Peachey writes that 
he has furloughed all the drafted men until their bounties are paid them—it 
is necessary to sell tobacco before this can be done. He asks advice about 
the situation of Thomas Beale, “a rheumatic, unfit for military duty, exempted 
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from drafts, to pay 1,000 pounds of tobacco and ten barrels of com a year for 
five years.” The people in the locality are dissatisfied, although they admit 
that Beale has not been able to stand in the ranks at muster for years. Beale 
has agreed, to quiet the clamor, to risk being drafted, although he is an 
invalid. Peachey’s question is: shall Beale be required to furnish a substitute, 
or is the above contract acceptable? 6 Let us hope the answer was merciful. 

Colonel John Beale’s household is listed in the first census for Richmond 
County as consisting of “7 whites and 2 blacks.” 

Richard Beale, William J. Gordon, and Moore Fauntleroy, sat at a trial 
of a negro slave, John, of William Fauntleroy, Sr., by Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, on March 3, 1783. 7 Richard Beale’s appointment as Gentleman 
Justice began on June 3, 1782. Richard Beale, as Sheriff of Richmond County, 
on November 12, 1792, with other officers, appointed Catesby Jones, Esq. to 
represent their district as Elector to vote for a President and Vice-President 
of the United States. Deeds such as Charles Beale to John Freshwater, April 
20, 1748,® are among many involving the Beale family in the county records. 

Among the Virginia portraits by St. Memin in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington is one of Thomas Beale (1796) as well as one of John Tayloe 
(1806) and of Landon Carter III (1808). 

A sad occasion at Chestnut Hill, the death of Thomas Beale at age 63 years, 
in 1799, reported in the Fredericksburg Gazette on October 22, was followed 
by a joyous occasion reported in the same paper on November 22. Lieutenant 
Jesse Ewell and Mildred Beale, the bride “writing her own consent from the 
family seat, Chestnut Hill,” 9 were married there on November 17, 1799. 

Although the surname is gone from the county, Beale still appears as a 
given name in some of the families descended from Chestnut Hill. The land 
farmed by the first Captain Thomas produces bountiful harvests that he would 
not have dreamed possible. 


NOTES 

1. Mr. Clifford C. Presnall: “Some additional information on the plantation appeared in 
an article by Emma Belfield in the Times Dispatch for August 7, 1910.” 

2. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 406. 

3. The Genealogy of The Beale Family, Frances Beal Smith Hodges, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1956, p. 30 and ff. 

4. Richmond County Order book for 1704. 

5. 10 V 316. 

6. IC 589. 

7. 3 C 451. 

8. Deed Book No. 10, p. 468. 

9. King’s Marriages of Richmond County, p. 66. 
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THE CLIFFS 


“William Fauntleroy at his death in 1757 left to his second son, Captain 
Moore Fauntleroy, three tracts of land in Lunenburg Parish, aggregating 
832 acres. He probably received possession of some or all of this land at the 
time of his first marriage in 1737. In that year he also began buying land in 
the upper part of Richmond County. In the tax list for 1782, he appears as 
Moore Fauntleroy of “The Clifts,” and was then charged with taxes on 1698 
acres in Lunenburg Parish. In his will in 1791 he left all of the Cliffs estate 
except 80 acres to his son William Fauntleroy who at his death in 1798 left it 
to his widow Elizabeth Fauntleroy for life. She married a second time William 
Bernard and lived in Spotsylvania County. This place, like “Quintenoak,” 
passed to the children of her second marriage at her death in 1870. 

“ ‘The Cliffs’ derived its name from its situation on the high banks above 
the Rappahannock River in the upper part of Richmond County opposite 
Carter’s Wharf. It is about fourteen miles up the Rappahannock River from 
Naylor’s Hole, and is eighteen miles from Warsaw.” 1 The house was still 
standing in 1932, but was not occupied then. 

NOTE 

1. Early Fauntleroy Homes, Juliet Fauntleroy. 


DOCTOR’S HALL 

Near where Cat Point Creek empties into the Rappahannock, was a home 
probably so named because a doctor 1 lived there whose tombstone was one of 
many “horizontal slabs and headpieces that lie for the most part broken and 
in disorder” it was reported in 1902. 2 Fragments are preserved at Mt. Airy, 
the estate of which Doctor’s Hall Tract is a part. The extant inscription reads: 

John Brockenbrough 
Ob. Nov. 1801 Aet. 60 
(Sa)rah Brockenbrough 
1810 Aet. 60 


Another inscribed piece reads: 

(Departed this life) on the 20th day 
of October, 1810 
Here repose the remains of 
Henrietta A. Nelson 
daughter of 
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Dr. Wm. A. Brockenbrough 3 
Who died Feb’y 4, 1854 
Aged 4 years and 4 mos. 

The Spirit has led this Angel child 
from earth to Heaven. 

There has been some conjecture as to whether this house may have been 
originally called “Doctor Hall’s.” 

NOTES 

1. John Brockenbrough, M.D., was the son of Col. Wm. Brockenbrough and Margaret 
Fauntleroy. He was one of the signers of the Westmoreland Protest of 1764 against the 
Stamp Act. He married Sarah Roane. 

2. William and Mary Quarterly, (1), Vol. 11, p. 124. 

3. Dr. William A. Brockenbrough married Miss Mary Carter Gray, daughter of Dr. T. B. W. 
Gray. 

EDGE HILL 

When H. Ragland Eubank wrote his guidebook of the Northern Neck in 
1934, Edge Hill was standing, although there is nothing left of it now but an 
outline of the foundation. Eubank describes it as “set on a hill, overlooking 
Lancaster Creek and the lowlands beyond, back from the Rappahannock. 
A large brick mansion, it was the seat of a large estate, a home of the Chinn 
family. The estate, part of a Chinn grant, was inherited by John Chinn, a 
grandson of Rawleigh and Esther (Ball) Chinn who, about 1770, built the 
mansion. His son, John Yates Chinn, graduated in Medicine at St. George 
and St. Thomas Hospital, London, England, and upon his return to Virginia, 
married Sally Carter, one of the several daughters of Councillor Robert Carter 
of Nomini Hall. Edge Hill has long been occupied by tenants, but its charm 
has not all departed. Once there were terraced gardens. Before the destruc¬ 
tion of its wings it must have had a facade one hundred and fifty feet across.” 

The plantation house was far up on Lancaster Creek, near a road that turns 
left at Fairplay, off the Simonson Road. 

FOULIS 

This was an estate patented on Big Totuskey Creek before the county was 
divided. 1 It belonged at one time to the Lewis family. In 1796 Judge John 
Monroe owned it. He had been Commonwealth’s Attorney of Richmond 
County, having taken the oath of office on August 3, 1790. He advertised 
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“Foulis” for sale in the Virginia Herald of December 9, 1796; a copy of this 
was obtained from the Houghton Library at Harvard University, the contents 
of which are: 



W liERF.O>t( >e noiy. Jive;, nC ?! 1 Fan"».nj 
church, in Richmond county.—Thj\ f nil 
cftand contains at lcart \oo nercs* jnA conr 
irtandi asjnnny advantages ip point of fit J a’«or-J 
as any fojeft place in the Ion? country > It Is in the 
center of the Northumberland dillrirt, # fcn m»W 
from that court-houfc and Richmond c/nrr-hpufej 
fifteen from Lancaflcr, and twenty, from Weil- 
morebnd enurt*hnufes. The .nc»/hhonrhood is 
populous, independent and wealths, which ndviity* 
tnges redder this place n convenient mid dchraWc 
filiation either <or a lawyer or a incrcl.f'.nt.—> 
There is on the premifes, a good and /.entcel 
bwelling-HoufcJ containing fir. roohs aril paflb- 
ges, with a Kitchen", Quarters) ond a coinumdimi* 
Barn • alfo about 3 QO bearing apple licci of gor*i 

fruit.--Credit until tJ>c Arft day of April l 

will l>c given on fccuring the payment of t'.tc pup- 
chafe monev, to bear interefl iVom the date, and 
poflcflion may be hnd # at any time tile parebafey 
cboofcs.-^Thc above trafl of land contnihs a* 
bout 20 ocics of very rich fwanipj part ol ivhicll 
Is now reclaimed, and ready for feeding. 


John Monroe * 


bcccuibir 4 ) 1796. 


( 33 ) 


Judge Monroe moved to Augusta sometime before June 2, 1798, having 
fallen into financial straits; a complaint of William Ludwell Lee recorded on 
that date against Monroe, cites a bond dated “in Richmond County, 1 st May, 
1795.” Monroe took the bankruptcy law in Staunton in 1799, his inventory 
limited to “a debt due John Monroe from Meriwether Jones, administrator 
of Sally Jones, deceased,” of Spring Garden, Hanover County; this lady was 
the mother of his late wife Jane, and had devised the amount as a legacy to 
her daughter. 

Judge Monroe subsequently moved to Scott County, Kentucky and died 
there in 1814. 2 

A book published in 1912, Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish Settlement in 
Virginia 2 shows great numbers of families who moved west from the eastern 
counties; “many Eastern Virginia people owned land in the Western portion 
of the colony and state.” In praising this book for its remarkable freedom 
from errors, a reviewer nonetheless points out that the Monroe homestead in 
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Richmond County is misprinted “Fanlis” and “should be ‘Foulis’ showing that 
the Virginia family remembered the old home in Scotland.” Andrew Monroe, 
the emigrant, from whom President James Monroe too was descended, came 
from Scotland to America in 1650. The Monroes (then spelled Munro) were 
the ancient highland clan. Their founder, “an Irish prince according to the 
Cowl manuscript, gave material aid to King Malcolm II in several battles and 
was rewarded with lands later erected into a barony called the Barony of 
Fowlis—which has continued in uninterrupted descent through the male line 
for eight hundred years, a fact unparalleled in Scotland and England.” 4 

NOTES 

1. Interview with Mr. Ira Packett. 

2. Marriages of Richmond County, G. H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 1964, p. 134. 

3. Chronicles of the Scotch-lrish Settlement in Virginia extracted from the original court 
records of Augusta County, 1745-1800, by Lyman Chalkley, 1912, Vol. I, p. 421. 

4. The History of the Monroes of Fowlis, by Alexander Mackenzie, M. J. I., 1908, p. 6. 


FOX HUNTER’S HILL 

This house built some years before the War Between the States stands on 
the north bank of Totuskey Creek about a mile from the mouth. Mr. Bush 
now owns the house and a few acres which he bought from Chesapeake 
Corporation. It was originally a Garland home; the last of the family to live 
there was George Taylor Garland. The place then came into the possession of 
Staunton Headley whose daughter married a Mr. Fogg from Essex County; 
they had two sons. After Mr. Fogg’s death, his wife married Captain John 
W. Phillips from the Eastern Shore of Maryland and continued to live here. 1 

NOTE 

1. Interview with Ira J. Packett. 

GRIFFIN BIRTHPLACE 

(Photo on page 160) 

Cyrus Griffin’s grandfather, Thomas Griffin of Richmond County received 
a re grant in 1707 for 3,136 acres in Richmond County which had been 
granted before at various times to Thomas, Leroy, and Samuel Griffin. 1 
Thomas was a member of the House of Burgesses for Richmond County, 1718 
and 1723. His will was proved in 1733, and his wife’s in 1761, both in Rich¬ 
mond County. Their son Leroy Griffin, was high sheriff of Richmond County 
in 1734; he was the brother of Captain Samuel Peachey’s wife Winifred. 
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Leroy married Mary Ann Bertrand, the only daughter and heiress of John 
Bertrand of “Belle Isle,” Lancaster County. Their son Cyrus Griffin, bom 
in 1748, was educated in England; he studied law at the Middle Temple, 
which he entered in 1771. He was a Member of Congress in 1778-1781 and 
was elected by that body President of the Supreme Court of Admiralty. A 
Member of Congress again in 1787-1788 and President of the Congress, he 
was also United States District Judge from December 1789 until his death 
in 1810. While a student in England he had met and subsequently married 
Lady Christina, daughter of John Stuart, Sixth Earl of Traquair in Scotland. 
She died December 1, 1807. Judge Griffin died December 14, 1810 in 
Yorktown. 2 

The male line of descent is extinct, but there are numerous descendants 
through female lines. 3 Nothing is left of the house. The property belongs 
now to John Mothershead. 

Judge Cyrus Griffin had a sister Elizabeth who married Colonel Richard 
Adams on April 10, 1755 in Richmond County, presumably at her father’s 
home, the Griffin homestead. This Richard Adams became “the largest land- 
owner of his day in Richmond city and resided in a house on Church Hill, 
then called “Richmond Hill.” 4 

Historians have noted that Judge Griffin, Virginia’s first federal judge, and 
friend of many of the young nation’s principal leaders—Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Henry, Marshall, and Franklin—has been overlooked by the spot¬ 
light of literature, and yet “he deserves better.” 5 

NOTES 

1. Virginia Magazine, Volume I, p. 255, 256. 

2. See Richmond Enquirer, obituaries of Judge Griffin and his wife. 

3. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 17, p. 435. 

4. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 22, p. 379. 

5. “Cyrus Griffin: Virginia’s First Federal Judge,” by Henry S. Rorer, Northern Neck 
Historical Society Magazine, 1965, p. 1347. 


GROVE MOUNT 

(Photo on page 162) 

This house looks down on the Rappahannock River from its place on the 
same bluff where Cedar Grove stood and Belle Mount stands. Four miles 
west of state route No. 360, on state route No. 637, it is reached by route 
No. 624 which runs along the foot of the bluff. The earlier owners of this 
property were Belfields, but the present house was built by Robert Bladen 
Mitchell at the same time that his brother built Wilna in the early nineteenth 
century, on the land given by Councillor Carter to his daughter Priscilla, the 
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mother of Robert Bladen Mitchell. This Mitchell and his wife Julia, who 
built Grove Mount had a son, William Bladen Mitchell, born May 2, 1825. 
He was the first child to be bom there and this fact helps to date the house. 1 
This son’s daughter, Miss Mary Mitchell, provided some of the information on 
these interrelated homes. A granddaughter of William is Mrs. A. P. Hall who 
lives near Warsaw and owns the Mitchell family Bible. 2 

The house is Georgian, frame over brick, the second story being frame. The 
interior woodwork is excellent—mantels, chair railing and cornicing all are 
of fine workmanship. Beside the fireplace in the parlor are double arches. 
The owner of the house is now Mr. Martin K. King, of Caracas, Venezuela. 

NOTES 

1. From an interview with Miss Mary Mitchell, age 95, on August 5, 1974. 

2. Northern Neck Historical Society Magazine, 1955, p. 406. 


HARLYN LODGE 


Originally a Settle family tract of 1,000 acres, this property was known as 
Sedgely in 1831. 1 It is generally agreed the interesting house was built in 
1837 by William G. Smith, M.D., a native of Richmond County. He was born 
to Henry and Sarah (?) Smith in 1787 and died in 1859. 2 Dr. Smith married 
February 18, 1823, Betsy Bailey Settle, daughter of William Settle. 3 

This farm is located on Menokin Road, three miles north of Warsaw. The 
house, of brick structure laid in Flemish bond, is situated on an elevation sur¬ 
rounded by handsome old trees and shrubs. There is a porch extending the 
width of the house, and inside a spacious center hall from which ascends a 
staircase with handsome bannister rails. In the center of the newel post there 
is embedded a piece of marble, which tradition says was the seal of approval 
set in place by the builder, signifying that the building was completed to the 
mutual satisfaction of the owner and builder. Each room had a fireplace and 
handsomely carved mantels; there are original brass locks. 

A private school was once held at Harlyn Lodge. It is presently owned 
and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. William Tyler Peyton, Jr. acquired by inheri¬ 
tance in 1945 and presently consisting of 241 acres. 

—Virginia D. M. Pearson 

NOTES 

1. Richmond County Deed Book No. 23, page 332. 

2. John K. Gott, great-great grandson of William G. Smith, M.D. and Betsy Settle Smith. 

3. Richmond County, Virginia, Marriages by George H. S. King, page 192. 
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HORNBY MANOR 


Hornby Manor was the home of Daniel Hornby, 1690-1749, a wealthy 
merchant of Richmond County who married Winifred Travers, daughter of 
Samuel Travers of Old Rappahannock County, and sister of Mrs. Rebecca 
(Travers) Colston. He was an enlightened man, judging by his provision in 
his will for a free school. His father, Daniel Hornby “Tailor, of Richmond 
County” whose will was proved in 1705, must have established the school 
since it is described in 1703 by Robert Beverley, who mentions only three 
other free schools—Carter’s, John Farneffold’s in Northumberland, and 
Colonel Humphrey Hill’s in King and Queen. 1 

On the 1737 survey segment map (reprinted in King’s Marriages of Rich¬ 
mond County ) which was made at the behest of Lord Fairfax, Hornby is 
located as the next plantation downriver from Suggett. In these colonial 
maps, owner’s names locate their plantations, rather than the title they gave 
their land. Although these river-front farms had changed hands many times 
by 1915 when Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand A. Shackleford owned the adjoining 
property, there were still graves of Suggett children there. “Mr. Edgcomb 
Suggitt” is mentioned in Hornby’s will, “. . . whom I desire may have the 
preferance of Making up the Vacance with Sons that are fitt to be taught 
Lattin from time to time Dur e the s d five year . . .” in planning for his free 
school to accommodate his neighbor’s sons. 

Daniel Hornby had no children. He left his “Mansion House” for “the wife 
of the s d Travers Colston” to keep possession of and to suitably maintain 
“out of the profitts of the s d Estate.” His will, proved April 2, 1750, left his 
estate to Travers Colston, Jr., to be under the care of Captain William Beale 
and Mr. Travers Colston during the minority of the boy; when Travers, Jr., 
bom in 1840, died young, Hornby Manor reverted, according to the will, to 
a son of Travers, Sr. by a first wife, Alice Corbin Griffin. This son, “Captain 
William Colston, of Hornby Manor,” married Landon Carter’s daughter Lucy, 
and named his son William and his daughters Susanna and Lucy in his will, 
dated January 5, 1781. William Travers Colston was a Justice of Richmond 
County in 1799. He left to his son William Traverse Colston, “. . . when 
he shall attain to the age of Twenty-One Years, my Mannor Plantation, in¬ 
cluding the Lands purchased of the late Wm. Plummer. . . 

Nothing is left now however of Hornby Manor, much as we wish we could 
spirit back into existence one more of these homes that once graced the Rap¬ 
pahannock shores. 
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NOTE 

1. Robert Beverley, History of Virginia , 1703, quoted in William and Mary Quarterly (1) 
Volume 17, p. 246 and 188. 


INDIAN BANKS 

(Photos on pages 163-164) 

One of the oldest houses in the Northern Neck, Indian Banks may have been 
built in 1699, since that date is cut into the brick under one of the windows 
beside the front door on the river side of the mansion. However, architectural 
evidence would place the building nearer 1728. Its bricks are a dark red, laid 
in Flemish bond. The roof is a steep hip. Large chimneys rise on either side. 
The walls are 26 inches thick at the ground level, and 18 inches at a higher 
level. An unusual feature of the house, considered unique except for one 
other example, in New England, is the “projected belt course of four bricks in 
width around the entire house at the center of the outside walls.” 1 The lumber 
used in constructing the house was white oak; as in other well-preserved houses 
of its day, the floors are of wide planks, the woodwork is paneled in mantels, 
doors, windows and deep window-seats. The hinges, locks and many other 
utilitarian samples of metalwork are decorative too. Over the river-front door 
the bricks were molded or carved into a wavy pattern, which causes comment 
from professional visitors to the house, and has been photographed closely. 

This was the site of one of the principal villages of a tribe of the Powhatan 
Confederacy as shown on the 1609 map drawn by Captain John Smith. The 
Moratticos lived in this area, their trails running from here through Totuskey 
and to “Middle Field” which was in the vicinity of Warsaw. 2 The plantation 
originally had around 2,000 acres. It is situated where Lancaster and Morat- 
tico Creeks flow into the Rappahannock. This prime location was chosen in 
1652 by Thomas Glasscock who emigrated to Virginia in 1643. He had 
brought his wife Jane and two sons to the colony, for which he was given 
“headlights” amounting to 200 acres, on the Piankatank River. From that 
time on, Glasscocks appeared frequently in Richmond County records. One 
of the Glasscock marriages recorded was that of Mistress Judith Ball, daughter 
of Colonel William and Hannah (Beale) Ball in 1726 to George Glascock. 
Two years later Mistress Esther (Easter) Ball, daughter of Captain Richard 
and Sarah (Young) Ball was married to William Glascock. Both these brides 
were from Lancaster County, just across the creek from Indian Banks where 
presumably the two grooms lived—at any rate they are stated as “of Rich¬ 
mond County.” There were Glasscock-Mitchell marriages, 3 and other evi- 
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dences of all the close social interchange we know took place among the 
families of Lancaster and Richmond Counties along their borders. Glasscocks 
lived on farms neighboring Indian Banks as the century wore on. 

There have been many Indian artifacts found and collected by the recent 
owners of the estate. One of them, Gamble, found a tomahawk, a deer- 
skinning knife, an axe, part of an Indian pipe, a mold for making moc¬ 
casins, and many arrowheads of varying sizes. Also interesting is the possi¬ 
bility that a tunnel once existed leading from the house to nearby Lancaster 
Creek; in support of this theory is the fact that traffic passing a certain point 
where the tunnel is supposed to have been, causes hollow vibrations to resound 
in a living room fireplace—and there is a fairly large space in the fireplace 
unaccounted for. The house had an excellent type of insulation and air- 
conditioning for that early date, achieved by packing clay in open spaces in 
the interior walls. 

An ancient mulberry tree in the comer of the back yard is said to be one of 
the original 17th century trees planted to carry on the silkworm industry which 
the colonists were encouraged to start. Some early laws in “Hening’s Statutes 
at Large” order “. . . that every proprietor of land within the collony of Vir¬ 
ginia shall for every hundred acres of land holden, in ffee, plant upon the said 
land ten Mulberry trees at twelve ffoote distance each from the other . . .” 4 
And also attach a penalty of “. . . twenty pounds of tobacco to the publique,” 
for failing to plant the trees. This was enacted in March 1661-2, along with 
an act giving bounties for “fflax . . . yame to be weaved into cloath of a yard 
wide . . .”, and other legislation promoting various industries. 

Records tracing the ownership of the Indian Banks property are easily fol¬ 
lowed, and earlier evidence can be found in other sources. For example, 
“. . . John Sharpe, 500 acres in Lancaster County, 7 September 1654. On N. 
side of Rappahannock River and on west side of Moraticon Creek, beginning 
on N.E. side of 600 acres surveyed for Mr. Thomas Glascock . . .” 5 And 
“Mr. Thomas Glascocke 280 acres upon N. side of Rappahannock County, 
9 January, 1662. Upon head of Morattico Creek, bounding upon land of 
Nicholas Farmer, Mr. Thomas Stephens, and the land he now lives on. 
Transfer of 6 persons. . . .” 6 

The grant of Thomas Glascock “was dated 1662. Thomas Glascock whose 
will was recorded in Will Book No. 1 cannot be found . . . Will Book No. 1 
is missing from the records of this office. This will would have given us the 
desired information.” So writes Ellis Carter Delano, Clerk of the Court, in 
Warsaw to Mr. Gamble of Indian Banks, on June 12, 1934. But at least the 
record of the grant is extant, one of innumerable examples of a settler’s acquisi- 
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tion of land by bringing over (“transferring”) to the new colony a number 
of persons; he was granted so many acres per person. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, Indian Banks was so well established a plantation that its hospitality 
was noted in the following passage. 7 

“Dr. Andrew Robertson, a surgeon and physician of great eminence, bom at 
Inverness, Scotland in 1716, graduated at Edinburgh University, and was in Brad- 
dock’s army in Pennsylvania in 1755. He escaped with a remnant of his regiment, 
twenty in number, living on acorns for days, returned to England and resigned his 
commission; he later emigrated to America with his wife and son. Landing at 
Indian Banks, Richmond County, Virginia, he was entertained most kindly by a 
Scotch merchant, Mr. Glasscock. He settled in Lancaster County and became a 
leading physician in the Northern Neck. A gentleman in feeling and manners, a 
man of intelligence and enterprise, his influence was great; uniting with Col. James 
Gordon, he contributed not a little to the prosperity of the Presbyterian Church in 
his region, also being an elder.” 

Thomas Glasscock was present at the Assembly of May, 1769—with Thomas 
Jefferson representing Albemarle, George Washington representing Fairfax, 
Patrick Henry for Hanover, Spencer Mottram Ball for Northumberland, James 
Ball for Lancaster, Richard Henry Lee for Westmoreland (and 107 other 
men )—the day after the House of Burgesses had adopted vigorous resolutions 
asserting colonial rights. On this 17th of May, the Governor, Lord Botetourt 
called them before him and said: “Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House 
of Burgesses, I have heard of your resolves and augur ill of their effects. You 
have made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accordingly.” 8 
This is the episode dramatized in the film shown to tourists at the present In¬ 
formation Center in Colonial Williamsburg. 

There were Glasscocks in Richmond County and the vicinity at a very early 
date. 9 It is an English name of antiquity. “If the threadbare tradition of the 
three brothers is correct,” another branch of the family descended from three 
brothers of the name who came from France with Lafayette, fought through 
the Revolution with him and located in Virginia, married and raised families 
on the James River. The Richmond County family held offices and appear 
in records often; for example George Glasscock was foreman of the Grand 
Jury in Richmond County on November 5, 1739, which presented the “Rev¬ 
erend Thos. Blewitt 10 for swearing and being Drunk.” Among the Glasscock 
marriages recorded, were two weddings into the Ball family, 1720 and 1728. 
Part of the Register of Famham Parish (1787-1804) which is in the Clerk’s 
Office shows forty entries regarding Glasscocks beginning in 1673. These are 
not in chronological order, evidently having been copied from pages of an 
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earlier book which had become dilapidated into loose leaves and which the 
copyist did not arrange in order. 11 Unhappily, a Glasscock was convicted of 
murder. On March 21st, 1727, Thomas Glasscock’s estate was forfeited to 
the Proprietors of the Northern Neck, since he was indicted and outlawed for 
murder. 12 The case was heard before the General Court of Virginia in Wil¬ 
liamsburg. William Forrester had been murdered on November 5, 1723 by 
Thomas Glasscock, whose son Gregory was named as accessory. Details of the 
case 13 are on record; the will of Colonel Robert Carter of Corotoman speaks 
with compassion for the children of Thomas Glasscock, whose confiscated 
lands in Richmond County Colonel Carter “now owns.” 14 The inventory of 
Robert Carter’s estate, listing many lands in Westmoreland County and several 
other places, with overseers of each one named, and the Richmond County 
lands—Brick House Quarter, Fork Quarter, Gumfields Quarter, Hiccory 
Thicket, Bridge Quarter, Totuskey Quarter, Hinson’s Quarter, Dickinson’s 
Mill—includes also “The place formerly belonging to Mr. Thos. Glasscock 
in Richmond County.” 15 

The house remained in the Glasscock family until 1822 when it was sold 
with 342 acres of land to Thomas Dobyns. The present owners, Major- 
General Philip C. Wehle, U.S.A., retired, and Mrs. Wehle, bought the estate 
from Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Gamble in 1948, and have added a large wing 
recently which is architecturally designed to be compatible with the rest of the 
house, comprising a self-contained apartment. Indian Banks has been added 
within the last year to the Virginia Landmarks Register, by the Virginia His¬ 
toric Landmarks Commission in whose files there is much material on Glass¬ 
cock genealogy, sketches, photographs, architectural descriptions, and bibli¬ 
ography on Indian Banks. 

NOTES 

1. “Indian Banks,” by Virginia D. M. Pearson, Northern Neck Historical Society Magazine, 
December, 1972. 

2. “History of Old Rappahannock County,” by Thomas Hoskins Warner, Tappahannock, 
Virginia, 1965, p. 32. 

3. “Marriages of Richmond County,” George Harrison Sanford King, Fredericksburg, 1964, 
p. 78. 

4. “Hening’s Statutes at Large,” Volume II, 1660-1682, facsimile reprint 1969, Whittet and 
Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia, p. 121. 

5. “Cavaliers and Pioneers,” by Nell Marion Nugent, Dietz, Richmond, 1934, p. 292. 

6. Ibid., p. 440. 

7. Virginia Genealogies, by the Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1891, p. 347, 
footnote. 

8. Colonial Virginia Register, by W. G. Stanard, 1902, Reprint 1965, Baltimore Genealogical 
Co., p. 180. 

9. William and Mary Quarterly (2), Vol. I, p. 296. 
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10. In Bishop Meade’s Old Families , spelled “Blewer.” 

11. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 7, p. 52-64. 

12. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 32, p. 383. 

13. Marriages of Richmond County, by George Harrison Sanford King, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, 1964, p. 71. 

14. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 6, p. 6. 

15. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 7, p. 67 and 68. 
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WILLIAM A. JONES’ HOME 

(Photo on page 165) 

On the north side of West Richmond Road near the center of the Town 
of Warsaw is the home of the late Honorable William Atkinson Jones. This 
property can be easily identified by the traveler because of the wrought iron 
fence across the front of the yard. It is a handsome and large 3-story frame 
residence designed by a Baltimore architectural firm and constructed in 1889. 
This home is built on property formerly belonging to Mr. Jones’ father, Judge 
Thomas Jones, whose residence was burned by the Union Forces in retaliation 
for his service in the Confederate Army. Judge Jones’ home stood somewhere 
to the northeast of the present residence. 

William Atkinson Jones was born in his father’s home in Warsaw on 
March 21, 1849. He was a great-grandson of General Joseph Jones of 
“Bellevue” on the Appomatox River in Chesterfield County and a descendant 
of Peter Jones for whom the City of Petersburg was named. Mr. Jones was a 
student at Virginia Military Institute in 1864 and served with the corps of 
cadets in the final defense of Richmond. He received further education at 
Coleman’s School at Fredericksburg and graduated from the University of 
Virginia Law School and was admitted to the Bar in 1870. Mr. Jones very 
quickly became a leading member of the Bar of the Northern Neck, He 
served for ten years as Commonwealth’s Attorney of Richmond County and 
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in 1890, was elected to the Fifty-second Congress, representing the First 
Congressional District of Virginia until his death on April 17, 1918. 

Mr. Jones will be long remembered for his service as Chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs which struggled with the problems of territories 
acquired as a result of the Spanish American War. He is best remembered 
for his advocacy of Philippine independence resulting in the passage of the 
legislation which bears his name under which the Philippine people obtained 
their national independence. At the time of his death, he was the senior 
member of the United States House of Representatives and the Philippine 
Republic erected an imposing memorial over his grave in St. John’s Church 
Yard. A visitor to the City of Manila will find many evidences of his name 
and the respect for his memory held by the Philippine people. 

The residence is now owned by Mrs. Lois Jones Holton, mother of his 3 
great-granddaughters, who are his only descendants. 

—Charles H. Ryland 


LINDEN 

(Photo on page 165) 

This is a “Georgian farmhouse” known also as the Beauchamp place, standing 
near the highway at the northern edge of the village of Farnham. It has one 
and a half stories, was built about 1700-1750, of frame construction, and 
therefore especially to be prized. We are fortunate to have this house as well 
as the larger Bladensfield, also a wooden structure, at Lyells. The exterior 
of Linden has beaded weatherboards held with wrought nails. The chimneys, 
of brick laid in Flemish bond, have stepped weatherings. There are box 
cornices with mouldings. The house has a salt-box shape. The interior is 
notable for beautiful wide balusters, of eighteenth century design, on a narrow 
stairway. The fireplaces are set in the chimneys at angles to reflect heat better 
into the rooms. There are interesting chair rails around the walls. 

The original form of the house seems to be about 1700-1710. There do not 
seem to be family names connected with it before 1865, and for that reason 
“to establish any history or line of ownership, one would have to search the 
title ... the Richmond County records for the 17th and 18 th centuries are 
good. . . .” 1 “Linden Farm” probably was not the original name of the 
property, and it does not seem to have been a large plantation at any rate. 
The house however as it stands today is a treasure for its antiquity. 

NOTE 

1. Richmond County files of the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission. 
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MARS HILL 


A foremost authority on the Fauntleroy family, Juliet Fauntleroy, writes. 

“In December 1777, Griffin Murdock Fauntleroy purchased from his cousin, 
Griffin Fauntleroy, of Northumberland County, who had then moved to Mary¬ 
land, 253 acres of land in North Farnham Parish four miles from Famham 
Church. He also bought in 1782, 100 acres of land from John Hinds. These 
two tracts formed his plantation, “Mars Hill,” where he lived the rest of his 
life. In 1790 he purchased 144 acres more in the same parish, making about 
500 acres that he owned there. This land was sold by his son Joseph Faunt¬ 
leroy in 1810 to Peter Northen and the place is described in the deed as 
a “tract of land lying on Farnham Creek known by the name of Mars Hill 
containing by a late survey 233% acres.” The house has long been gone, but 
when I visited the place in 1932, the site could still be determined by a few 
bricks. In the old graveyard, now overgrown by woods, we found two or three 
graves marked by fieldstones without any inscriptions. 1 

William Fauntleroy, grandson of the immigrant Moore Fauntleroy, lived 
at Mars Hill, Naylor’s Hole, Virginia. 2 

NOTES 

1. Early Homes of Moore Fauntleroy, Juliet Fauntleroy. 

2. Virginia Magazine , Volume 35, p. 204, 205. 


MENOKIN 

(Photos on pages 166-167) 

About four miles down Menokin Road from the present bus station in War- 
saw is Menokin Hall which is now in ruins. Thomas Waterman wrote in his 
Mansions of Virginia, in 1945 that “A house having both the historical as¬ 
sociations of Menokin and its architectural individuality deserves better than 
its present fate. It is to be hoped that it may be rescued from its semi-ruinous 
condition and reinstated in its rightful position as an historical monument. 
But such salvation did not happen for Menokin. 

The property belonged to Colonel John Tayloe of Mount Airy. He gave it 
to his daughter Rebecca and her husband Francis Lightfoot Lee. The deed 
conveying Menokin to the young Lees is dated September 24, 1778, and 
states, “. . . containing by estimation 1,000 acres.” It was entered in the court 
records on October 5, 1778, and on the same day Francis and Rebecca Lee 
sold the entire property with all its appurtenances to Richard Lee of West¬ 
moreland County, reserving their right to live there, “and their heirs and the 
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heirs of the longest liver of them.” 1 Perhaps we shall never know their reasons, 
but they did continue to live out their lives at Menokin. 

“The buildings were erected in 1778-1779 . . . the house has a somewhat 
isolated and lonely situation, being nearly a mile from the public road, but has 
wild and picturesque surroundings, where the highlands covered with timber 
break into wide and deep ravines, or descend with a rapid fall to the broad 
marshes fringing Menokin Creek.” 2 The house was set in a wide field. Colonel 
Tayloe had it designed to incorporate the qualities of a mansion, even though 
its dimensions are modest. It was built of the same local sandstone, sometimes 
called “brownstone,” which he used for Mount Airy, but at Menokin the stone 
is plastered over except for elaborate stone trim in the form of quoins, belt 
courses, and window and door trim. As Waterman describes the architectural 
features of the house, “The belt courses occur at the floor line and at the sill 
level of the upper windows . . . the trim of the lower windows at Menokin is 
a broad plain band but above the openings are framed by fully moulded 
architraves, interrupted by rusticated blocks. . . . The single door is sur¬ 
mounted by an arched fanlight, and the whole is framed by broad pilaster-piers 
and an unmoulded archivolt. . . . 

“The mansion quality must have been considerably heightened before the 
destruction of the kitchen building, which stood at the right of the house, and 
in advance of it, balancing the office still standing to the left. In design, the 
extant office building is an interesting combination of tradition and style. It 
is two stories high, with a low gable roof and diminutive inside end chimneys. 
The end walls have no openings and are unomamented except for a belt course 
at the second floor. The long side toward the forecourt has a central arched 
doorway flanked by a single window on either side. This little facade obtains 
excellent quality through the small-scale detail of the doorway and the well- 
considered fenestration. The interior of the building, which is divided into 
two rooms on each floor, has ... a Chinese trellis stair rail of unusually open 
design, and a mantel composed of an architrave with crossettes, supporting 
a paneled frieze and cornice shelf. 

“The trim of the main house is less successful . . . than that of the office 
building. The main rooms have paneled dados, and the large drawing room 
a paneled overmantel. . . . The cornice of the room is enriched with dentils. 
The stair is entirely traditional, being open string with square balusters set at 
an angle, and simply-scrolled stair-end brackets.” Historic architecture is 
a study by itself, but we can briefly mention Waterman’s appraisal of Menokin: 
with Kenmore and some other houses, Menokin “has much of the character 
of traditional Virginia house building,” for all the British antecedents it may 
have had. 
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Fithian refers often to this home. Landon Carter speaks of the Menokin 
family a few times and of Francis Lightfoot Lee often, in his Journal. 

Once on February 12, 1774 he mentions “Colonel Richard H. Lee who is 
‘at Menokin’ ill with the gout and immovable on tuesday last; but on Wed¬ 
nesday he was gone home ...” 3 The Menokin family appears in a letter from 
Green Spring, the home of Sir William Berkeley, of Ludwells and Lees, 
dated May 6, 1786, to Mr. Samuel Thorp in London: “. . . I have not seen 
our sweet little girls since early in January when I left them at Menokin with 
their Aunt, but I heard lately they were well ...” 4 A letter from John James 
Maund to Colonel Robert Carter of “Nomini,” written from “The Ark,” July 3, 
1796 gives the news that “Col 0 Lee of Menokin moves to Alexandria in two 
months ... I have purchased him out and shall remove there this fall. 

Rebecca Tayloe Lee and her husband Francis Lightfoot Lee died within a 
few days of each other, and Menokin became the property of her sister Ann 
Corbin Tayloe Lomax, another daughter of Colonel John Tayloe. She had 
married Thomas Lomax; their son, John Tayloe Lomax first lived at Port 
Tobago (or Portobago), the Wormeley estate, then lived at Menokin, and 
finally in Fredericksburg about 1810, to facilitate his practice in the chancery 
courts since by this time he was a judge. Here in the War of 1812, he was com¬ 
missioned as an officer in a regiment raised in the lower counties of the 
Northern Neck. 

An Episcopal Academy was conducted early in the nineteenth century at 
Menokin; the property afterwards belonged to Belfields, and Omohundros. 

—Elizabeth Lowell Ryland 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence, revolu¬ 
tionist and statesman, was one of a well known group of brothers which in¬ 
cluded Richard Henry, Arthur and William. Frank, as he was called, was a 
son of Thomas and Hannah Harrison (Ludwell) Lee, born at Stratford, West¬ 
moreland County, Virginia, October 14, 1734. He was educated by tutors. 

He settled on an estate in Loudoun County which he inherited from his 
father and served in the House of Burgesses from there for ten years, from 
1758 to 1768. Leesburg, the county seat of Loudoun, was named in deference 
to the memory and influence on the upper Potomac of his father, Thomas 
Lee. Francis Lightfoot Lee was one of the first Trustees of the town of Lees¬ 
burg. 

After he married Rebecca Tayloe, April 26, 1769, he lived in Richmond 
County at Menokin, a thousand acre farm given to his wife by her father, 
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Colonel John Tayloe, II, of Mt. Airy. In the same year of his marriage he 
was elected a Burgess from Richmond County and was in the House of 
Burgesses during the crucial years immediately preceding the Revolution 
from 1769 until 1776. He was a Colonel of Richmond County Militia. 

Almost continuous service in the Virginia House of Burgesses made him a 
well known public figure. After 1765 he defied the British government at 
every turn in its attempt to tighten control over the Colonies. Less widely 
known than his oratorical brother, Richard Henry Lee, he was hardly inferior 
to him in ability and was an even more ardent revolutionist. He signed the 
Leedstown Resolutions against the Stamp Act on February 27, 1766; was one 
of the members of the House of Burgesses who threw down the gauntlet to 
Great Britain on June 22, 1770; in 1773 was one of a committee that under¬ 
took to form the Virginia Committee of Correspondence; he signed the call 
for the Virginia Convention of August 1774, was a member of that Con¬ 
vention and also of the Convention of March 1775 in which the Virginia 
Revolution may be said to have begun. On the recommendation of George 
Mason, Virginia sent him to the Second Continental Congress where he 
served from 1775 to 1779. He made a reputation for effective committee 
work, at first in support of independence and later on terms for peace. He 
insisted that no treaty of peace be made with Great Britain which did not 
guarantee freedom of the northern fisheries and the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River for American citizens. 

After leaving Congress he served for a while in the Virginia Senate before 
retiring. A Signer of the Declaration of Independence which he heartily ap¬ 
proved, his efforts helped win the struggle for ratification of the Constitution 
over the opposition of his brothers. 

He retired to Menokin. Clifford Dowdey in The Golden Age (p. 184) 
describes Francis Lightfoot Lee as “the real planter of the Lee family in that 
generation, and a genial man of a humorous turn of mind (as well as a schol¬ 
arly mind) who was liked by everybody.” He was an intimate friend of a 
neighboring planter and revolutionist, Landon Carter of Sabine Hall, though 
Carter was twenty-four years older. 

During the severely cold winter of 1797 Colonel Frank Lee’s wife died 
on January 7th and he died a few days later on January 11th at the age of 
63. His nephew, Thomas Lee Shippen, wrote to his (Shippen’s) father from 
Williamsburg, Virginia, dated January 25, 1797: “My poor Uncle Frank has 
paid his last debt to nature, following Mrs. Lee, who went a few days before 
him. I have no doubt but her death hastened his, as her constant attendance 
upon him is said to have occasioned the illness which proved fatal to her.” 

According to a statement in the Dictionary of American Biography: 
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“Francis Lightfoot Lee would have ranked as one of the leaders of the Revo¬ 
lution if he had been a good speaker and had been self-seeking. But he was 
shy and inarticulate in public bodies and his excellent committee work re¬ 
mained unknown to the general public.” 

—Toole R. Wellford 

NOTES ON “MENOKIN” 

1. Richmond County Deed Book No. 2, p. 501. 

2. “The Old Menokin Manor, Richmond County, Virginia,” in Genealogy of the Virginia 
Family of Lomax, by Edward Lloyd Lomax, Rand-McNally Co., Chicago, 1913, p. 68. 

3. The Diary of London Carter, edited by Jack P. Greene, the University Press of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1965, p. 795. 

4. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 38, p. 48. 

5. William and Mary Quarterly (1), Volume 20, p. 277. 
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MILDEN HALL 

(Photo on page 168) 

Milden Hall was named for Milden Hall or Mildenhall, Suffolk, England, 
where Samuel Peachey was bom. He was the son of Robert Peachey and 
Mary Hodgskins, his wife. As a youth in 1659, he accompanied his uncle, 
William Hodgskins to Virginia. The following letter is from the records of 
Richmond County, Virginia: 

“Brother William: My love with your Sisters to you presented and desiring 
God to (bless) you and my son Sam which is sent to go with you, and have gott 
his mother’s Good will and blessing to go along with him but Brother Shee 
and I desire according as you promised me that you would be a father rather 
than unkle to him to lett him be to you as indeed he is a kinsman, and not 
a slave you shall Receive by Beecraft the Carrier of Norwich a Trusse with 
your Turkey and rapier in itt. Directed to Mr. Edward Addenbrook as you 
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directed me, so as formerly with our prayers to God to bless and keep you 
I Rest your Loveing brother to his abillity. 

Milden hall October y 24th ’59 Robert Peachey.” 1 

It is recorded in Virginia land patents that Samuel Peachey in 1664 
possessed property on the Rappahannock River, which is referred to in Rich¬ 
mond County records as Milden Hall, the Manor Plantation, or Slaughters; 2 
the latter because of a gut bordering one side of the property. The Peacheys 
resided here for four generations until 1824 when it passed out of the family. 

According to the Bible of Thomas Griffin Peachey, Samuel Peachey, the 
immigrant, was Justice of Richmond County and in 1704 Lieutenant Colonel. 3 
He died in 1712 the year his will was proved. He disposed of a large estate. 
He left Milden Hall to his grandson Samuel Peachey, who was under eighteen, 
and directed that he be sent to the “Colledge at Williamsburgh to be improved 
as much as he is capable of attaining unto.” Also to Samuel he left “my great 
silver tankard and my sealed gold ring having my coat of arms and the horse 
I lately bought with saddle and furniture and holster, pistols, etc.” and “to said 
grandson all my books.” 4 

The Peachey arms, as preserved in a seal of the late William S. Peachy, 
are the same as those of John Peachey, Esquire, of Sussex, England, granted 
in 1614. 5 It is interesting to note that in England and in the old Richmond 
County records the name Peachey is spelled with an “e” preceding the last 
letter. 

Captain Samuel Peachey died in 1750 leaving Milden Hall to his son Wil¬ 
liam. 6 His inventory showed a large library. He had apparently benefited 
from his education at the “Colledge at Williamsburgh.” 7 

William Peachey was bom in Farnham Parish, April 14, 1729. He lived 
at Milden Hall all his life. He served as a captain in Washington’s regiment 
in the French and Indian Wars. 8 During the revolution he was commissioned 
colonel of the 5th regiment (Revolutionary Army). 9 He was at Trenton, New 
Jersey, in December 1776, in General Stephan’s brigade. Later, he and 
Colonel Hugh Mercer were in charge of beacons to be erected from the mouth 
of the Potomac River to Alexandria for communicating intelligence. 10 He also 
procured arms for the militia of the counties of the Northern Neck for pro¬ 
tection, as they were 11 “too open to the ravages of these piratical plunderers 
not to be in some state of defence.” 12 In 1781 in a letter to Thomas Jefferson 
he describes the piracy of the British in getting provisions and the traitorous 
behavior of certain persons in aiding them in their nefarious schemes. 13 He 
was also active in county affairs being made Sheriff in 1796. 
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Coloney Peachey was a delegate to the General Assembly from May 1 to 
June 1, 1778; also from May 3 to June 26, 1779 and from October 16, 1780 
to January 21, 1781. In May 1782, William Peachey succeeded Francis 
Lightfoot Lee in the Senate and served until 1783. 14 

The following is a letter from Colonel Peachey to Governor Benjamin 
Harrison resigning as Collector of the Rappahannock River. It is interesting 
because it casts light on his character and on his career as a public servant. 

“December 17, 1783 
Sir, 

I have served the publick in some or other capacity ever since I was twenty 
years old, now near thirty five years, and never held a post of office by which 
I did not loose Money—moreover have never sollicited a place for myself 
or any Connection during the war, and being about to retire from the Legis¬ 
lative Body, as I had long determined so soon as peace should be restored to 
this Country, I beg leave to propose to the Executive a Son in Law of mine 
Henry Armstead of Fredericksburg to the Collectors place of Rappahan’k 
River,” &c. 15 

He died in 1802. His will which was proved September 6, 1802 is worth 
quoting in part. He ordered the land on which he lived to be sold “and when¬ 
ever the land goes out of the possession of the family,” he says of his grave, 
“it is my request that the vault be broken in and layd level and not left as a 
retreat for dogs, cats or other vermin.” 16 

His obituary appeared in the Virginia Herald, Tuesday, June 14, 1802: 
“Departed this transitory life on Monday the 7th inst., after a lingering illness 
which he bore with true Christian patience and resignation, COL. WILLIAM 
PEACHEY, of Milden Hall, Richmond County, in the 74th year of his age. 
In the death of this valuable member of society, his relations, friends and 
acquaintances have to deplore the loss of the worthiest of Men and the best 
of Citizens.” 17 

It was not until 1824 that his request that Milden Hall be sold was finally 
executed. This was not unusual at that time as it was the custom to allow the 
remaining family to reside on the property, especially if there were young 
children. 

The following notice appeared in the Fredericksburg paper, the Virginia 
Herald. It gives a description of the property at the time it passed out of the 
Peachey Family in 1824. 
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“FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

ON THE 17TH DAY OF JUNE NEXT—VALUABLE ESTATE 

MILDEN HALL 

Situated on the north side of the Rappahannock River in Richmond Co., Va. con¬ 
taining 600 acres, about 40 miles from the mouth and 15 miles below Tappahan- 
nock, the port of entry, it commands a view of the river upward 30 miles and its 
south river boundry abounds with choice fish viz—sheeps head, drum, trout, rock, 
pearch etc. etc. besides large banks of choice oysters, extending 1 mile with a fine 
sandy beach, for seine hauling. Water fowl in abundance in their season.” 

This estate is now in a high state of improvement, enclosed with chestnut posts 
and rails, with good gates. The improvements are a comfortable dwelling house 
containing four lodging and one large dining room, a good bam, stable and kitchen 
with a well of excellent water, close by the kitchen and five spring of pure water 
200 yds. from the dwelling. Also extensive apple and peach orchards, with other 
choice fruits and a productive garden. The soil is adapted to wheat, corn, rye, 
barley and oats—of which large crops have been raised as well as cotton—also an 
abundance of wood for plantation use. The finest flock of sheep in the U. States was 
raised on this farm, of the Cape breed. This land is an entire level, except where 
two branches of the river, or rather two small creeks which bound N.W. and S.E. 
which receives any redundancy of water which may fall on the plantation. From 
the situation even surface and strong bottom; much more might be said which is 
deemed unnecessary. This property will be offered at public sale on the premises 
on Thurs. the 17th of June next. Further information may be obtained on reference 
to Austin Neale Esq. at Shandy Hall, 3 miles up the river or to John Nichalson, 
Baltimore N.B. This has always been considered as one of the healthiest situations 
on the river; also a constant water communication to Baltimore, City of D.C., 
Alexandria, Fredericksburg and Norfolk. 

April 24, 1824 

The Va. Herald 
Fredericksburg 
Wed. May 5, 1824” 

John Cox, of Westmoreland County, purchased Milden Hall 18 and it re¬ 
mained in that family until 1872 when Josephine Smith Roane, stepdaughter 
of John Cox and wife of L. D. Roane, a prominent citizen of Essex County, 
inherited and sold the property to Claus L. Clausen. Mr. Clausen had come 
to the Northern Neck and purchased various tracts of land but whether he 
made his home at Milden Hall is unknown. 19 Previous to this purchase, Mr. 
D. W. C. Sharp had secured the right from Mr. Cox to build a warehouse 
and wharf on the river. These rights were allowed and continued in the con¬ 
veyance of the property to Mr. Clausen. In 1886, Mr. Clausen sold the prop- 
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erty to Mr. Sharp. 20 Mr. Sharp died in 1918. His son Eli Sharp inherited and 
in 1933 died at Milden Hall. 

By the time of Mr. Eli Sharp’s death all the farm land had been sold except 
about forty acres surrounding the house. The selling of land began at the 
time Mr. Clausen was the owner and had continued during Mr. D. W. C. 
Sharp and his son’s ownership. This farm land, as people built their homes, 
became the village of Sharps. Mr. Eli Sharp lived in another house in the 
village and during this time Milden Hall was rented by a succession of 
families. In his later years, Mr. Eli Sharp moved back to Milden Hall and 
died there. 

In 1934, the property consisted of forty acres, the house and a small wooden 
servants’ house. All other dependencies had disappeared along with the 
orchards described in the 1824 advertisement. Milden Hall stood stark and 
bleak, window panes broken, a leaking roof and crumbling plaster. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Russell Council bought the property and with loving care restored 
the house and planted gardens, trees and shrubs. In 1956, because of Mr. 
Council’s health, the house and thirteen acres were sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Williamson, who were looking for a property in Virginia to use 
as a summer place. Mr. and Mrs. James F. Williamson, the Robert William¬ 
sons’ sister and brother, who lived in Alexandria, became part owners in 1962. 
Mr. Robert L. Williamson’s business had taken him to New York State which 
meant infrequent trips to Sharps. During this period, heat was put in the house 
and the servants’ house was converted into a guest house. In 1968, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Williamson bought an adjacent house on the river, calling it 
Milden Minor. In 1968 more remodeling was done and in 1969, the Robert 
L. Williamsons made Milden Hall their permanent home. 

It is believed that the original house burned in the seventeen nineties, but 
the date cannot be authenticated. The present house was built in the early 
nineteenth century; again no exact date may be determined. The wood work 
and mantels are original and are characteristic of the period. This is the house 
that was described in the 1824 advertisement of sale. Over three hundred 
years have wrought many changes to Samuel Peachey’s manor plantation but 
it is still called Milden Hall and comprises eighteen acres of land in the village 
of Sharps with six hundred feet on the river. 

—Geraldine Turner Williamson 

NOTES 

1. William and Mary Quarterly, Series 1, Volume B, page 111. 

2. Virginia Land Patents of April 7, 1664. 

3. Bible of Thomas Griffin Peachey, William and Mary Quarterly, Series 1, Volume B, 
page 112. 
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4. Will of Samuel Peachey, Richmond County Clerk’s Office, Will Book 3, page 83. 
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6 . Samuel Peachey’s will, Richmond County Clerk’s Office, Will Book 9, page 182. 

7. Samuel Peachey, Inventory of his library, Virginia Historical Magazine, Volume 33, 
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8 . French & Indian War, Virginia Historical Magazine, Volume 33, page 41. 

9. Commissioned Colonel, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 1, page 371. 
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The library of Samuel Peachey (1699-1750) is listed here to illustrate the 
sophisticated tastes of these early Richmond County planters. 1 

Rappins History, 2 vols fo; Rollins Anct. Hist; io vols 8 vo; i 
Roman Do 12 vols 4 to; Belle Lettres 4 Do 8 vo; The Busy Body 2 
Do; Mogul Tales ( 2 ) ; Boliault Nat. Philosophy ( 2 ); Lock on Edu¬ 
cation; Keel's Lectures; The Christian Life 5 vols. 4 to; Kennet’s 
Antiquities to Rome; Ctmnybcars Reveal'd Religion; Homer’s Iliads 
2 vols; Lexicon; Stith’s Hist. Virginia; 2 Terence Comedies in Latin; 

Wotsons Horace Lat & Eng, 2 vols; Webb’s Virginia Justices; Gor¬ 
don’s Geographical Gvam r ; Caesars Comment, old; The Apostolical 
Epistle; Beveridge o\\ Religion 1 vol 8 vo; Lock on Human Under¬ 
standing ; Sallusts ( 2 ); The List of Husbandry 2 vols; London Cases 
Abridged: Boyers Doctrine of Impcachm 1 ; Boyles Keepts; Unfortu¬ 
nate Noblemen 2 vols Svo; The Life of Clevcla; Gulliver’s Travels 
( 2 ); Euclids Elements; Instruction for ye Indians; Le Clerkcs Christs 
Religion; Quintus Curtins in Latin ( 2 ) ^ Sacred Dialogues; Gilbert’s^ 

Pastoral Case; Family Religion; The ChiId uB Geography; Three Youths 
Companions; Warrens practical Discourses; Plutarchs Morals; The 
Arguments of Pollexfcnd and his Reports; Shep d * Abridgm* of -the 
Laws; Pearson on the Creed; a parcell of Magazines; The Virtous 
Villager; Cowley’s Poems; a large Comon prayer Book; Xenophon; 

Virgils Works Lat & Eng. 2 vols; Jacobs Modern Justice; Hills Areth- 
metick; The History of England; Senecas Moralls; Quinceys Dis¬ 
pensatory; The Whole Duty of Man ( 2 ) ; Littletons Dictionary, old; 

Philips English Dictionary; 2 old Bibles; Wards Mathematicians Guide; 

Kirkwoods Grand Trcntis of the Sea Law; Actions for Slander; Go- 
dopphins Lex Testimcntaria; The Hist of the World; Fitzberberts 
Natura Brcvium; Sheppards Marrow of the Law; Wingates Sermon 
Law; Crokes Reports 3 partes; Wingates abridgm* of ye Statutes; 

Seventy old Books; A Book Case. 

NOTE 

L Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 33, p. 40. 
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MORATTICO HALL 

(Photo on page 169) 

This home of the Grymes family was located on Morattico Creek. It is now 
owned by the Oakleys. John and Alice Grymes had a son Charles, of 
Morattico, Richmond County, who was a justice of the county from 1721, 
Sheriff in 1724 and 1725, member of the House of Burgesses in 1728, and had 
inherited from John his father 1,000 acres at the head of Rappahannock 
Creek and 1,000 acres at the head of “Maradicco Creek.” Charles Grymes 
married Frances Jenings, daughter of Edmund Jenings (youngest son of Sir 
Edmund Jenings of Ripon, Yorkshire); their daughter Frances Grymes mar¬ 
ried Philip Ludwell at Morattico in 1737, and became the ancestress of Gen¬ 
eral Robert E. Lee. 

The house was probably built before 1717. It stood for two hundred and 
ten years, and then was destroyed by the erosion of the Rappahannock River 
bank. However, before it was entirely ruined, the woodwork of the interior 
was taken out and erected again at Winterthur. There it is preserved for¬ 
tunately, since “that of the great drawing room is the finest of its type in Vir¬ 
ginia, if not in the country. It is in the Queen Anne style, of large scale and 
size, with a high paneled wainscot and paneled fireplace end.” 1 The painting 
over the very large fireplace in this rebuilt room is much admired, and is 
considered possibly a representation of Rippon Hall, the home of Frances 
Jenings, wife of the builder, Charles Grymes. 

The stairway of the old Morattico Hall is erected in the new house on the 
same site; its curious heavy square posts were in keeping with the rest of the 
old house. 

NOTE 

1. “The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776,” by Thomas Tileston Waterman, Bonanza Books, 
New York, 1945. 


MOUNT AIRY 

(Photos on pages 169-170) 

The first Tayloe to come to the Northern Neck came to the part of old 
Rappahannock County that later became Richmond County. This was in 
the 1650’s when the area was sparsely settled except by Indians. Three gen¬ 
erations later, by the middle of the eighteenth century, the family had ac¬ 
quired much land and many slaves, the wilderness had become more civilized 
and was as thickly populated as it is now. 

The young Tayloe men were sent back to England for their education, 
where they saw a life-style and homes that they wanted to have in their new 
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world. And so it was that Mount Airy was built, high above the river, away 
from the mosquitoes that menace the low-lands, and in command of a beauti¬ 
ful view of the River and the marsh lands which are filled with muskrat houses 
in the winter and the lovely marsh mallows in the summer. 

The first member of the family to come to the colonies was William Tayloe, 
a merchant, who settled on the York (then Charles) River. He purchased 
“Utiemaria,” the home built by John Utie, in about 1638. Between 1633 and 
1636 this home had been the meeting place for Court sessions. William Tayloe 
soon became prominent in the colony, was a member of the House of Burgesses 
in 1642, 1643 and 1647, and was appointed to King’s Council from 1651- 
1655. He married Elizabeth Kingsmill in 1638, and died soon after 1655 
without issue. 

He left his property to his nephew and namesake who came to the Colony 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, settling in old Rappahannock 
County. William Tayloe (1645-1710), the younger, was County Lieutenant 
of the militia, a member of the first County Court of his county, and also 
served as sheriff. He was a member of the house of Burgesses for sessions in 
1700, 1701, 1702 and 1706. Colonel Tayloe married Ann Corbin of “Buck¬ 
ingham House” in Middlesex County, and they lived in what was known as 
“Old House,” which had been built in 1683 on the low-land about a mile 
from the Rappahannock River, on Rappahannock Creek. Living on navigable 
streams was necessary in those days, because they were the “avenues” of travel. 

This land had been deeded to Moore Fauntleroy in 1651 in the following 
manner: “Accopatough the right-bom and true King of the Indians of Rap¬ 
pahannock Town and Townes, and of all the land there to belonging, do 
hereby, for and in Consideration of ten fathom of peake and goods, amount¬ 
ing to thirty arm’s length of Rohonoke already in hand received, and for the 
love and affection which I the King, and all my men, do bear unto my loving 
friend and brother, Moor Fantleroy. ...” 1 

It was from Moore Fauntleroy’s son, William, that William Tayloe the 
younger had purchased this land, and there died in 1710, intestate. The 
County Court appraised his personal estate at £. 702.8.8. 

His only son, John Tayloe (1687-1747) became the owner of “Old 
House.” He married Elizabeth Gwyn Lyde, a widow, whose first husband, 
Stephen Lyde, came to the colonies as an agent of his father, an eminent 
merchant of Bristol, England. Elizabeth’s father, David Gwyn, was bom in 
Harford West in Wales, settled in Richmond County and was Burgess from 
that county in 1702 and 1703. When she married John Tayloe she brought 
with her to “Old House” a portrait of herself and one of her only son, David 
Lyde, who had died in boyhood. (These portraits hang in Mount Airy today.) 
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During this period of prosperity in the Colony, luxuries were brought over 
by ships that had delivered tobacco to England. Among the items the affluent 
Tayloes accumulated, as recorded in an inventory of his estate in 1747, were 
“a dozzen dammask bottomed chairs and two easy ditto; a large ovil walnut 
table a marble ditto; a walnut clock; a tea Table; and china; a sett of dam- 
mask window Curtains and a large gilt looking glass.” These were in the 
hall. In the dining room were “two mahogany Corner Cupboards with look¬ 
ing glass doors; a sett of Reuben’s Gallery of Lusemburgh.” 2 There was a 
“parcel of Mediscine and a parcell of books” and a gilt firescreen as well as a 
large Jappan looking glass. The house had many rooms and other furniture 
included “a French walnut chest of drawers, a green China four poster bed.” 
The lady of the house called herself “Madame Tayloe.” 

John Tayloe succeeded his father on County Court in 1710, and on 
occasion Court Sessions were held at “Old House.” He was Colonel of County 
Militia, 1713, a member of House of Burgesses and in 1732 was appointed to 
Council of State. He was a signer of the Treaty of Lancaster with Indians of 
six nations, in 1744. He obtained land leases in upper Piedmont as far as 
the Ketoctan (Bull Run) mountains. In his will he directs that “all his estate 
in Prince William County, Baltimore County, Maryland, and all his sloops, 
schooners, boats, vessels to be kept together as one entire estate and worked 
for making pig iron under firm of Neabsco Company, and profit divided be¬ 
tween his daughters.” 3 

In a codicil to his will he left “to the Vestry of Lunenburg Parish: £. 300 
current money in trust as follows: his executors should at a convenient time 
purchase with part of said money two young negro men and four young negro 
women and deliver to said Vestry, and they are by them to be put upon Glebe 
of said Parish, to work for the use of said Parish, and the Vestry, when there 
shall be a vacancy in Parish; shall use said profits for repairs to the Glebe 
and additional building making orchards &c. Remainder of said money to be 
laid out in tobacco and com to clothe the naked and feed the poor of the 
Parish, not intending to lessen the usual Parish allowance to the poor. Also 
gives two sows and pigs 10 young cows and a bull to be placed on the Glebe.” 
He died at “Old House” in 1747. 

John Tayloe II (1722-1779) was bom at “Old House” and was sent from 
there to England to study. He may have left by ship from his own wharf, 
which was in walking distance of his home. When he returned to Richmond 
County, like the Tayloes before him, he took his part as a good citizen. He 
succeeded his father as a member of the County Court. He was appointed 
to the Council October 20, 1756, taking office April 11, 1757, under Gov¬ 
ernor Dinwiddie, and was elected to the First Council of State under Governor 
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Henry. As differences developed between Virginia and the Royal Governor, 
Lord Dunmore, he withdrew from action on the Council, last sitting on June 
17, 1774. During the period of the Committee of Safety he supplied “Cannon 
ball, Plank and Pigg Iron” to the Virginia Navy for the Potomac and Rap¬ 
pahannock Rivers, and also entrenching tools. 

In 1747 John Tayloe married Rebecca, daughter of George Plater of St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland and a sister of George Plater, Governor of Mary¬ 
land. It was about this time that he began thinking about the house he wanted 
to build. He must have seen mansions in England that made him wish to build 
a handsome one of his own. The site he chose is high on the ridge that runs 
down the Northern Neck, and the house was placed to catch the prevailing 
breeze and have a beautiful view of the River and low-land. This land was 
acquired from William Smith, and had been called Smith’s Hill. In 1748 the 
stupendous job of building Mount Airy was started, and took about ten years 
to complete. 

The area immediately surrounding the house includes a deer park, a 
bowling green, terraced gardens both formal and informal, a race track and 
a burial ground. The approach to the house is from the East and the road 
curves around the deer park. At times it travels over the same brown sand 
stone used in building the house, which was quarried on the spot. The job 
could not have been accomplished had Colonel Tayloe not owned workmen 
trained in various skills to carry out his plans as well as the means to do so. 
The light sand stone used for the trim came from Aquia Creek, where it was 
quarried for use in many buildings including the Capitol of the United States. 
This stone was brought down the River on Colonel Tayloe’s flat boats rowed 
by his men, and thence up to the house site on his carts drawn by oxen or 
horses. Portland stone was brought from England for use as steps up to the 
forecourt and to the Great Hall in the central building. 

When John Tayloe II planned his home the colonies were established and 
mobile enough to enjoy a social life, and Mount Airy was built to lend itself 
to the prosperous and hospitable way of life of the period. The house is an 
excellent example of Palladian architecture. 

Andrea Palladio (1518-1586) lived in Italy and is famous throughout the 
world for his architecture. His villas were built to “devote leisure time to 
hunting, concerts, card games and reading Latin Poets.” 4 He built them in 
his native Vicenza as well as over-looking water and marshlands in Venice. 
The Palladian motif is the arch and column composition, purity and separate¬ 
ness of each unit and a scenic background in architectural perspective. These 
influences were brought back to England by Inigo Jones (1573-1652) and 
James Gibbs (1682-1754), both of whom had gone to Italy to study archi- 
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tecture. Buildings became an aesthetic challenge rather than a practical prob¬ 
lem. A volume by James Gibbs “A Book of Architecture Containing Designs 
of Buildings and Ornaments” was published in London in 1728. In it is “A 
Design for a Gentleman in Dorsetshire” which had a great influence on the 
builder of Mount Airy. There are also many architectural features in the Vir¬ 
ginia mansion which are similar to Haddo House in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

The large central block is two stories above the basement and is flanked by 
two square dependencies with hipped roofs and stone chimneys in the center. 
The dependencies are joined to the center building by quadrant passageways 
which form the forecourt. While Mount Airy is a good example of Palladian 
architecture in over-all plan, the pavilions on the front and back sides of the 
house show a stronger influence of James Gibbs. The north entrance pavilion 
is a recessed loggia with Doric pilastered piers. Above this loggia are three 
windows surrounded by the light stone. On the south, similar windows sur¬ 
mount the three arched, columned loggia, an arrangement that could have 
been copied directly from the above mentioned house designed by Gibbs. 

Both loggias lead straight into the Great Hall, the scene of many gay parties. 
On the east side of this Hall a narrow passage led to the library and draw¬ 
ing room with steps descending to the quadrant leading to the east dependency 
in which were living quarters for members of the family; the dining room 
occupies two thirds of the west side, with a hall and stair to bedrooms above. 
The quadrant on the west led to the kitchen dependency with living quarters 
above for the house-servants. 

The original interior of the house was designed by William Buckland (1734- 
1774) who came to Virginia “to provide the interior” of Gunston Hall for 
George Mason. At the time he was working on Mount Airy he lived in War¬ 
saw. His motif for the cornices in this house were egg and dart, Wall of Troy 
and acanthus leaves. The floors of the Great Hall are said to have been of 
marble, supported by brick arches in the basement. The walls were paneled 
in mahogany with silver trimming. 

It is quite possible that George Washington, on his visits to Mount Airy, 
was influenced by Palladian features seen there. When he renovated Mount 
Vernon he included Palladian windows at one end of the house. Menokin is 
another home, now in ruins, that had some of the architectural features of 
Mount Airy, and the same local brown sand stone was used there. Colonel 
Tayloe built nearby Menokin for his daughter, Rebecca, at the time of her 
marriage to Francis Lightfoot Lee, one of the brothers who were signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Rebecca and Francis Lightfoot Lee are 
buried in the Mount Airy graveyard. 

Horse racing and fox hunting were organized and popular sports in the 
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colonies. John Tayloe II was one of the most prominent turfmen in Virginia. 
He was owner of famous race horses, Yorick being one of the best known. A 
race of special note took place in Warsaw on November 25, 1773, when 
Yorick ran against Dr. William Flood’s Gift, winning £ 500. Other well 
known horses of Colonel Tayloe’s were Jolly Roger and Jenny Cameron. 

John Tayloe II was elected to serve on the Council of State of the Inde¬ 
pendent Commonwealth of Virginia 1776 but regretted in these words: “Truly 
sensible of the Honor done me, and of the duty I owe to my Country—yet 
conscious of my own inability and sensible of the Advances of Old Age— 
I must beg leave to resign.” 5 He died April 18, 1779. 

In his will he remembered his Parish Church as his father had done before 
him. He left “to the minister and Vestry of Lunenburg Parish <£ 500 sterling 
for the use of the poorest inhabitants of said Parish being honest people, to 
be put out at interest and profits to be distributed every year at the door of the 
lower Church on Restoration Day when the testator hopes the incumbent will 
give them a prayer and sermon, not mentioning this bequest. This legacy to 
be continued for ever.” 6 It is still being administered in Richmond County. 

John Tayloe III (1771-1838), the only son, inherited Mount Airy from 
its builder. Since he was only eight years old when his father died, his brother- 
in-law, Ralph Wormley became his guardian. Tradition says that he was sent 
to Eton School in England at the age of 14, but Eton records show that he was 
there in 1788 and 1789. He then studied at Cambridge and returned to Ameri¬ 
ca in 1792. In that year he married Ann Ogle, daughter of Benjamin Ogle and 
grand-daughter of Samuel Ogle, both Governors of Maryland. John Tayloe 
was a successful business man, an iron master, bank director and pioneer of 
organized transportation, as well as a planter. He succeeded in producing 
more than 30,000 bushels of wheat a season on his low-ground. Like his father 
he was a builder. For his winter home in Washington, D. C. he built the 
Octagon House at the turn of the century. He also built a hotel on land which 
later was used to build the Willard Hotel. 

Like his forefathers, this Tayloe was interested in politics and the govern¬ 
ment of the country. He was a member of the Virginia House of Delegates 
and Virginia Senate. He was a Federalist politically, and in 1799 lost in his 
candidacy for the United States Congress. However, his Washington home 
was a rendezvous for members of high society over which the “fashionable, 
exclusive Mrs. Tayloe presided.” 

St. John’s Church, Lafayette Square, Washington was founded at this time 
and John Tayloe was one of the original members. The communion silver 
of North Famham and Lunenburg Parishes, Richmond County, had been sold 
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at auction by direction of an Act of the General Assembly in 1813 and was 
bought by Colonel Tayloe. He presented this silver to St. John’s, Washington, 
on the completion of their first building in about 1815. At the request of the 
Reverend Beverley D. Tucker, rector of North Farnham and Lunenburg 
Parishes in 1872, the silver was returned to the parishes and divided between 
the two churches, where it is used at the present time. 

John Tayloe III was Captain of a Virginia Militia Dragoon company under 
General Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee, but his great claim to fame was his 
success on the turf. He was the leader of American Racing 1791-1806, and 
his portrait hangs in the National Museum of Racing at Saratoga, New York. 
He established a race course in Washington, D. C., not far from Lafayette 
Square, and was President of the Jockey Club which operated it. The race 
course in Washington was inaugurated in 1795 by a race between General 
Ridgeley’s Cincinnatus from Maryland, and Tayloe’s Lamplighter from Vir¬ 
ginia. Lamplighter won. 

Mount Airy like other plantations had its own race track and appropriate 
stables to house the fine horses. Colonel Tayloe was the leading owner and 
the leading breeder in Virginia until his death. But he was not an owner- 
breeder, rather his Stud was a commercial enterprise, and he bought most of 
his race horses. He worked with Colonel John Hoomes of Bowling Green in 
Caroline County, Virginia, who was an outstanding importer and breeder 
of the day. Diomed was “the most important horse ever to be brought to 
America,” 7 and it was done by Hoomes with Tayloe’s help. Colonel Tayloe 
imported Castrianira in 1799 and bred her to Diomed, and Sir Archy was the 
get. Sir Archy was owned by Colonel Archibald Randolph and John Tayloe, 
and was the most outstanding race horse until Secretariat of the present day. 

On the walls of Mount Airy may be seen pictures of many famous horses, 
some owned and bred by Tayloes. Philip Fithian, the tutor for the Carter 
children of Nomini Hall from Princeton, New Jersey, writes in his famous 
diary of many visits to Mount Airy. He mentions “twenty-four of the most 
celebrated among the English Race Horses drawn masterly and set in elegant 
gilt frame on the walls of the dining room.” 8 He describes visits back and 
forth, when there were dinners “with the usual toasts.” There were mornings 
when the ladies entertained the guests playing the harpsichord before, or some¬ 
times after breakfast. Music instructors were shared by both households. On 
one visit he and young Ben Carter rode on horseback, along with the Tayloe 
ladies in the Great Coach, to the Ferry opposite Hobbs’ Hole (Tappahan- 
nock). The “land is levil and extremely good” and he mentions the crops of 
com and flax, the only flax he had seen since being in the Colony. They went 
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by boat to Hobbs’ Hole for a ball given by “Mr. Archibald Ritche, the Mer¬ 
chant.” 9 

Fox hunting was popular at this time. During the fall and at Christmas time 
the hunts would meet near one of the homes, returning to that home after the 
run for a bit of egg nog or apple toddy followed by a sumptuous dinner. 

The ruins of the orangery at Mount Airy stand to the right of the house 
as a symbol of elegance as well as a symbol of poverty. Following the Civil 
War when bricks were needed to build chimneys for tenant houses, the 
orangery was the source of the bricks. In happier days, when the Marquis de 
Lafayette was visiting in Yorktown, in October 1824, Mrs. Tayloe sent red 
Antwerp raspberries from her orangery for the Marquis’ breakfast. To this 
day there is an orangery standing at Old Wye House in Maryland, with lines 
very much like what can be seen of the ruins of the one at Mount Airy. This 
was built by Edward Lloyd who married Elizabeth Tayloe, daughter of the 
builder of Mount Airy. 

William Henry Tayloe (1799-1871) inherited Mount Airy from his father 
John Tayloe III. Both married an Ogle of Maryland and both were in the 
legislature many times. It was during the ownership of William Henry Tayloe 
that the interior of the house was destroyed by fire, started by a young slave 
girl. This occurred on Sunday, December 22, 1844, while the family was in 
church and the owner in Alabama on business. The portraits and much of 
the furnishings and silver were saved and fire was prevented from spreading 
to the dependencies. The following year the interior was restored, with pine 
floors replacing the marble. Some of the original cornice was salvaged to be 
used for mantels. 

Henry Augustine Tayloe (1836-1908) was living at Mount Airy during 
the Civil War. He inherited the home at the death of his father in 1871. He 
married Courtenay Norton Chinn. He served as Lieutenant in the Tenth Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry C.S.A. When northern troops were in the area they might have 
done more harm to the Mount Airy house had not a federal soldier played 
the hand music organ, loved by the young of many generations, and the tune 
that played, by chance, was “Yankee Doodle.” 

Mount Airy has been a landmark in Richmond County since its building. 
As one crosses the bridge from Tappahannock it is seen high on its ridge, 
only to seem to disappear into the trees, as one drives toward Warsaw. As 
you approach the town the handsome mansion re-appears to the left of the 
highway. 

The present owners, Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. Henry Gwynne Tayloe, 
Jr. have restored it to its pre-civil war beauty and added twentieth century 
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conveniences without spoiling its original architecture. Mount Airy is still a 
center of hospitality to visitors who now arrive by car or helicopter. 

The farm is a working one. There are still fields of corn, but instead of 
flax there are soy beans. The wooded area is planned and planted under the 
reforestation program of today. The Mill Pond, whose waters were used to 
turn the mill wheel until very recently, is now stocked according to present- 
day fishery practices and is a beautiful, peaceful setting where one may pause 
and reflect on the past, and perhaps catch a fish for breakfast. Mount Airy 
continues to be a high spot in Richmond County, geographically and socially. 

—Cyane Williams de Bordenave 
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NAYLORS 

(Photo on page 171) 

Moore Fauntleroy, the immigrant, “owned almost all of Richmond 
County,” the researcher soon learns. The authority for further study on the 
Fauntleroy family is Miss Juliet Fauntleroy who published Moore Fauntleroy, 
his Ancestors and his Descendants, and Early Fauntleroy Homes and Lands. 
The name Moore Fauntleroy was retained in succeeding generations, and in 
the families with whom they intermarried, especially the Brockenbroughs, 
until it has become nearly extinct, appearing as “Fantleroy” now. The seven¬ 
teenth century papers spell his name “ffantleroy,” as a few other proper names 
were spelled—Jn° ffox, ffrance, ffleming, John and Elizabeth ffosaker, ffam- 
ham (later Pharnham), Sir ffrancis Drake, Captain Robin ffelgate, fflower de 
hundred, ffebruary, If red Jones; and some common nouns—ffifty, ffather, 
fferyes, frontiers, ffrom. In his “Virginia’s Colonial Churches,” James S. 
Rawlings notes that this early “ff” derives from a French shape of capital “F” 
now obsolete. 

Bishop Meade, writing in 1857, notes that the Fauntleroys, once prominent 
in the parish, are now dispersed. He quotes a letter from Dr. Henry Faunt 
Le Roy of Naylor’s Hole, which summarizes the French origins of the family, 
their emigrant ancestor’s flight to America, and the writer’s line of descent. 
The family and its branches have been thoroughly documented, and are as 
clearly traced as the Tayloes and Carters in the county life. Major Moore 
Fauntleroy’s name appears often in Hening’s “Statutes at large” beginning 
with October 1, 1644, when he is named as Burgess for “Upper Norff. planta¬ 
tion”; again November 3, 1647, “Mr. Moore ffantlaroy” is Burgess of that 
county; July 5, 1653 he is Burgess for Lancaster County; and March 1, 1658 
he is Burgess for Rappahannock County—but was suspended “untill tomor¬ 
row morning” for contempt to the house. The next session “Coll. Fantleroy 
acknowledging his error, was re-admitted and the order for suspension re¬ 
versed.” He had presented by December 1, 1656, the petition of the in¬ 
habitants of the lower part of Lancaster county to the “Honourable Assembly” 
to have their county divided, and accordingly the lower part retained the name 
of Lancaster, and the upper part was named Rappahannock. 1 Moore Faunt¬ 
leroy was obviously a man of vision, of enormous vitality and influence as 
well as enterprise; he was necessarily a “non-conformist” like his descendant 
Robert Faunt Le Roy, whose son wrote from Naylor’s Hole that “some did 
not understand him.” 

Moore Fauntleroy bought from the Rappahannock Indians a parcell of 
land “on the north side of Rappahannock Creek,” described in a deed often 
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reprinted, “signed, sealed, and possession given by tree and turf,” by Accopa- 
tough. The chief with nine other Indians had met at “a machcomacoi held 
the 4th of April 1651, at Rappahannock” and sold the land “so long as the 
sun and moon endureth” to the Indian king’s “loving friend and brother, Moor 
Fantleroy.” 

Around this time Fauntleroy moved to his land on the Rappahannock 
River, perhaps living in different places as new settlers came up the river. It 
may be supposed from reference in a deed of February 18, 1657-8, to “two 
Nursarys of young trees” which carries a ring of homesteading, that a portion 
of his Famham patent lying Northwest of Famham Creek was his first perma¬ 
nent home on this side of the river. 2 Of the many Fauntleroy plantations on 
both sides of the river, the mansion subsequently built at Naylor’s sounds, 
from the few references to it, as if it were of considerable splendor. No trace 
of the house remains now. It was placed on the bluff above the river where 
the present Naylor’s Beach is; the plantation was marked on contemporary 
maps as “Fauntleroy’s” in the custom of noting the owner’s name. A pyramidal 
brick monument marked the site of the great house until about 1943. “The 
family graveyard, about two hundred yards south of this monument was de¬ 
stroyed by repeated floods and the graves of five generations swept away.” 3 
Colonel Powell C. Fauntleroy had the monument erected in 1927, made of 
bricks from the original house. On it he had placed a bronze tablet bearing 
the following inscription: 

“Erected to the first pioneer settler of 
Naylor’s Hole, Virginia 
Colonel Moore Fauntleroy 
Richmond County Militia, Virginia 
Born 1610 at “Craundall,” Southampton County, England 
Died 1663 at Naylor’s Hole, Richmond County, Virginia 
Son of John Fauntleroy and Phoebe Wilkinson, his wife” 

In April of 1924 it was noted that “the old home of the Fauntleroys at 
Naylor’s Hole, a large sandstone house on the bank of the Rappahannock 
was demolished about thirty years ago.” 4 

The third Moore Fauntleroy’s will in 1739 leaves all his “Manner planta¬ 
tion” to his only son Moore and the heirs of his body; also the lands “com¬ 
monly known as ‘The Island.’ The family name was important to him. If the 
son Moore should die without issue, then the bequest would go to each of the 
six daughters in turn “who has issue bearing the name Fauntleroy.” In this 
will, Elizabeth Fauntleroy is the oldest daughter, married to William Brocken- 
brough. The father also gives about 360 acres near and adjoining Mangorite 
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(Little Carter’s Creek), and several other tracts to his daughters; 5 he died 
charged with quit-rents on 1900 acres. His inventory, recorded April 2, 1740, 
lists items “In the New House.” 6 Perhaps in exaggeration, perhaps in truth, 
it was said that “You could drive a coach and four into the lower hall of 
Naylor’s.” 

By great good fortune there survives a description of the mansion in a 
letter 7 from a Miss Emily Fauntleroy, whose great-grandmother was Mrs. 
Peggy Murdock Fauntleroy, second wife of Colonel William Fauntleroy. 
Colonel William Fauntleroy probably built the mansion at Naylor’s a few 
years after his marriage to her, and it was very natural that he should consult 
her wishes as well as his own in planning his new home. Miss Emily writes: 
“The hearths were of plain black marble. The mantels were of carved wood 
and extended to the ceiling. The walls were wainscoted, and showed the 
prints of large pictures, doubtless portraits, when the youngest, my grand¬ 
father, agreed to take possession. 

“His brother John actually carried off most of the furniture, including 
tables and mirrors attached to the wall. And now, among the Brockenbroughs 
of his descent may be seen valued relics to which we have a better claim. 
I, who know of the transaction through my father, am speaking dispassionately 
on the subject. In Dr. Austin Brockenbrough’s family I have seen most of the 
family silver before it was molded over by his second wife. His first wife was 
the daughter of John Fauntleroy and Judith Ball, my grandmother’s niece. 
Consequently she, Lettice Ball, was my father’s double cousin. But I forbear. 

“Naylor’s Hole contained only twelve rooms besides three immense halls, 
which with one exception, passed through. One on the first floor could be 
closed so as to form a square hall at the foot of the stairway. This was angular, 
wainscoted, and formed a square; was of easy ascent, well-lighted, and had a 
spacious platform on which the Brockenbrough clock once stood. Tradition 
informs us that our great-grandmother who planned Naylor’s Hole was devoted 
to dancing etc. Hence an unusual space was accorded to halls and less to 
bedrooms; each of these however had three windows, and prior to 1830, 
they had inner shutters. Afterwards we had green Venetian blinds. 

“I have not spoken of the nice window seats formed by a wall three feet in 
thickness at the base, and of course narrowing at the second story, nor of the 
deep hall buffets, the solid doors with immense brass locks and hinges etc. So 
much remains unsung, but I must close . . .” 

In 1893 there appeared in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
an article objecting to the exaggerations and florid style (flights of fancy, 
purple prose, apostrophe etc.) of a book entitled “The Barons of the Potomac 
and Rappahannock,” published in 1892 for the Grolier Club of New York. In 
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the book the author, Moncure D. Conway, calls the Fauntleroy House on the 
Rappahannock a “superb mansion”; a critic demurs in the Virginia Magazine, 
and Conway answers, “I have seen the house and have a right to my opinion.” 
He notes that on the Fry and Jefferson map of 1775 the place is not called 
“Naylor’s Hole,” but “Fauntleroy,” in the contemporary custom of using the 
owner’s name, not the name of his lands. Conway says, “Only lately the great 
Fauntleroy House on the Rappahannock was taken down for the value of its 
bricks, by an owner who probably never heard of the daring Moore Fauntleroy 
nor of his great-great-grand-daughter, the child of William Fauntleroy, Sr. 
“The Lowland Beauty” for whom George Washington sighed in vain,” 8 ac¬ 
cording to General Fitzhugh Lee. 

This was the home, it is now generally agreed of Elizabeth Fauntleroy 
whom George Washington courted. The daughter of William Fauntleroy, 
she was born June 26, 1736 and the rest of her ancestry is thoroughly docu¬ 
mented. 9 When Betsy Fauntleroy, then Mrs. Thomas Adams of Henrico 
County, died in 1792, her brother Joseph Fauntleroy wrote to her son by her 
first marriage, William Cocke of “Oakland,” explaining to him his mother’s 
deathbed wish that this son might possess all the “Plate that came from the 
Calfpasture,” and “the Plate came (sic) Naylor’s Hole” might descend to her 
daughter, Sarah, wife of Major Thomas Massie. 10 

The name “Naylor’s” may come from a John Naylor listed by Robert Hening 
(1771-1828) as a “gentleman” of Richmond and King George Counties. 

On the west side of Tremont (sometimes called Tennent) Church, near 
Freehold (Monmouth Court House), New Jersey is a grave marked by a 
monument bearing this inscription: “In memory of Capt. Henry Fauntleroy, 
5th Va. Reg 1 Cont 1 Line—Born at Naylor’s Hole, Richmond Co., Va. 28th 
June, 1756—killed by a cannon ball at Battle of Monmouth—28th June, 
1778.” The monument was erected in November, 1929, by Col. Powell C. 
Fauntleroy, U.S.A., Retired. The Americans who were killed in this Battle 
of Monmouth, 11,000 in all (8 officers and 61 non-commissioned officers and 
privates) lie in unmarked graves. General Washington reported that he had 
buried 245 British soldiers on the field. In a letter to his brother Col. John 
Augustine Washington, dated “Brunswic, in New Jersey, July 4th, 1778,” he 
says, “Among our slain officers is Major Dickinson and Captain Fauntleroy, 
two very valuable ones.” And in a letter to Governor Patrick Henry dated 
July 4th, 1778, Washington writes, “Captain Fauntleroy of the 5th was un¬ 
fortunately killed by a random cannon ball.” Captain Henry Fauntleroy was 
a first cousin of Hannah Bushrod, wife of Col. John Augustine Washington; 
his four brothers, John, Griffin Murdock, Joseph, and Robert were officers 
in the Virginia Continental Line troops. His cousin, Major Griffin Fauntleroy 
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of the First Virginia Light Dragoons Continental Line (son of Captain Bush- 
rod Fauntleroy) was mortally wounded at the Battle of Guilford Court House, 
North Carolina, March 15th, 1781. Thus did Virginia continue to depend 
on the descendants of Moore Fauntleroy. He began like everyone else, ac¬ 
quiring land by means of “head rights,” but he evidently added expertise, am¬ 
bition, perseverance and multifaceted abilities beyond his fellow settlers. In 
his day commissioned successively by the General Assembly, Captain, Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and in 1656 Colonel of Virginia militia, his name appear¬ 
ing frequently in lists of committees, Moore Fauntleroy was “a man for all 
seasons.” 
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QUINTENOAK (Also Quintanicoke) 

The will of Colonel Samuel Griffin of Northumberland County left to his 
grandson William Fauntleroy, a son of William Fauntleroy, a tract of land 
called Quintanicoke in Richmond County, about 1,000 acres; the will was 
proved in Northumberland September 15, 1703. 1 William Fauntleroy never 
lived there however. 2 Although Quintenoak stayed in the Fauntleroy family 
for a hundred years, it was never their home again. 

A curiosity appears in the will of William Fauntleroy of the County of 
Richmond and the parish of Lunenburg, which was presented by William, 
Moore, and John Fauntleroy “at a court held for Richmond County, the 5th 
day of December, 1757”: the word “prouser” appears, which has occasioned 
comment by researchers as a unique expression. The instrument recorded in 
the Clerk’s Office is in an exceptionally clear handwriting, “PROUSER” being 
unmistakable; the force of the word here is “on condition,” meaning a “Pro¬ 
viso.” 3 The will gives land bought of Cleaves, Thornton, and Col. John Tay- 
loe, which “are contigues Lieing Between Rappahannock Creek & the Doctor’s 
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Creek ... to my son William Fauntleroy and his heirs . . .” The son is also 
given the lands bought of Captain John Spicer, Captain Daniel McCarty, 
Matthew Davis “and the Courthouse land which I bought of the County which 
are contiguous and makes the tract I now live on.” To his son Moore Faunt¬ 
leroy he gives “all my said land Cold Quintanoake that was given me by my 
Grandfather Griffin” with the above-mentioned condition attached. 

Quintenoak passed to William Fauntleroy’s widow, by his will, and to her 
children by a second marriage. 

NOTES 

1. Virginia Magazine, Volume I, p. 472. 

2. Early Fauntleroy Homes and Lands, Juliet Fauntleroy. 

3. Richmond County Will Book No. 6, p. 112-113. 

RICHMOND HILL 

(Photo on page 171) 

In 1737 the manor house of Richmond Hill was located on the point where 
Little Totuskey Creek joins the Big Totuskey Creek. It was owned by Colonel 
Barber. 

Richmond Hill was purchased by Charles B. Carter, who sold it in 1803. 
The advertisement appeared in the Fredericksburg Gazette, stating: “For 
Sale—1895 acres, large two-story frame dwelling, five rooms on a floor and 
closets.” 

Abby and Joseph Bronner bought 1118 acres in 1871. The Bronners pur¬ 
chased the farm primarily for the ivy, which grew in great profusion in the 
wooded areas. This was sold for pipe stems and bowls. 

Morgan D. Kalback from Pennsylvania bought Richmond Hill in 1890. 
Mr. Kalback was a man of many varied business interests. He bought and 
sold timber, which he shipped in his own schooner; he farmed and also raised 
Red Pole cattle. He had his own slaughter house on the farm and sold beef 
around 1900. 

The present house was built by Mr. Kalback about a mile from the first 
site. It is a two-story dwelling constructed of yellow chestnut shingles, cut from 
the farm by Mr. Kalback. It has two large center halls running the width of 
the house. Mr. Kalback used the south side as the front of the house, although 
the north side is used now, the two sides being identical. 

In 1929, James Robert Sanders and his son J. Everett Sanders bought the 
main tract of Richmond Hill, 270 acres and the house. The present owners 
of Richmond Hill are Alfred Pemberton and his son, James A. Pemberton, Jr. 

—Joyce Richardson Pemberton 
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RIVERDALE FARM 


Riverdale Farm, on the Rappahannock River shore near Sharps, has been 
under cultivation for more than 325 years. With the exception of a 20-year 
period in the mid-1800s it has been owned by the same family for 250 years. 

Riverdale, together with Tanglewood Farm, was a portion of a patent 
granted to Moore Fauntleroy in 1650. Named Famham and said to have been 
named for his home in England, the patent contained 5,350 acres lying on 
both sides of Farnham Creek. 

Fauntleroy’s patent was granted two years after Northumberland County, 
which included all of the Northern Neck and lands to the west, was established. 
This period marked the formal opening of the north shore of the Rappahan¬ 
nock to white settlement. Prior to this, colony policy had reserved the area 
of the Northern Neck for the Indians and it was officially out of bounds to 
the northern spread of white settlers from Jamestown. 

The wording of the early patents, making reference to neighbors on either 
side, indicates that probably the land had already been settled before the 
patents were applied for. 

The late Frank Eastham of Warsaw, a soil conservationist and an authority 
on Indians, speculated at Riverdale some years ago that these fields along the 
river had been originally cleared and cropped by the Indians and taken over 
later by the colonists. 

The Riverdale and Tanglewood properties came into the possession of the 
Plummer family about 1725. The Plummers occupied the land until the mid- 
1800s. For lack of a male heir, the line ceased with the death of Col. Albert 
Plummer in 1837. The property passed to his widow and two young daugh¬ 
ters, Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth married Cornelius White Barber, who 
was descended from an original settler of Maryland. 

Two sons were bom of this marriage. They were Philip Yates Barber and 
Cornelius Bruce Barber. Both of their parents died young and the two small 
orphans were taken to Southern Maryland about 1853 where they were reared 
by Barber relatives. 

The Plummer property was sold out of the family in this period. In 1874 
the Barber brothers purchased the land on which they were bom and returned 
to Richmond County to live. 

Re-established on the approximately 600 acres, the brothers divided the 
land into two farms, Philip taking the portion on the river shore and naming 
it Riverdale, and Cornelius taking the inland portion, naming it Tanglewood. 
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The latter was sold by Cornelius Barber’s heirs and is now owned by Earl W. 
Lewis of Haynesville. 

Philip and his wife, Lucy Briscoe Young of Southern Maryland, reared 
eight children at Riverdale, two other children having died in infancy. Two 
sons, Yates and Stanley, became doctors. Another, Robert Young, became 
an Episcopal clergyman. Two daughters, Lucy and Jennie, were nurses. Helen 
was a teacher. Elizabeth spent 17 years in China as a missionary for the 
Episcopal Church, returning to serve in the home mission field for many years, 
some of it in the Northern Neck. A son, Albert, died at 21 while studying to 
be a Presbyterian minister. 

P. Y. Barber outlived his wife by a decade and was still actively farming 
when he died at age 84 in 1932. 

In addition to the traditional field crops, he had raised peaches on the farm 
and shipped them to Baltimore by steamer. He also tried, unsuccessfully, 
to re-establish tobacco as a crop on the farm. He was awarded a patent for 
an improvement on a pitman device for farm machines. He served as a county 
justice for many years. 

The original portion of the dwelling on Riverdale is believed to date from 
the early 1700s, although no documentation has been found. The two-story 
frame house was extended about 1825; a wing was added in 1895, and a 
final addition was built in 1962. This replaced the kitchen which had been 
separate from the house. The home is now occupied by Dallas and Elizabeth 
Barber Long. 

Dr. Yates M. Barber, Sr., who had practiced medicine in North Carolina 
and Maryland, returned in retirement to Richmond County in 1951 and 
operated an orchard on Riverdale for a decade as a part of Rainbow Orchards. 

The farm is now owned by his children, Yates M. Barber, Jr., John C. 
Barber and Elizabeth Barber Long. 

—Elizabeth B. and Dallas R. Long 


SABINE HALL 

(Photos on pages 172-173) 

To residents of Richmond County, the name Sabine Hall brings to mind at 
least three things. First of all, it is a tract of land consisting of something over 
four thousand acres, the boundaries of which have been more or less un¬ 
changed since the 1770’s. Second, of course, the name refers to the house 
itself, the first part of which was built in the late 1730’s; the most recent ad¬ 
dition was completed in 1968. Third, it is a home. Sabine Hall has remained 
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in the hands of descendants of the original owner and builder, Landon Carter, 
and it is to this continuity of family tradition that the place owes some of its 
special character. 

So far as the land is concerned, Sabine Hall is a typical eighteenth century 
plantation. It was not an original grant to Landon Carter, but was a com¬ 
bination of five or more seventeenth century farms. The only part of Sabine 
Hall which Landon Carter inherited from his father, Robert “King” Carter, 
was The Fork, a farm held by the latter as early as 1700; the remainder he 
purchased. When he died in 1778, he was the owner of 150,000 acres. Less 
than 5,000 acres of this total, however, was ever a part of Sabine Hall. The 
rest was located in various other parts of Virginia from the Chesapeake Bay 
to the Allegheny Mountains. With so much land, it is small wonder that 
Landon was sometimes in arrears in paying his quitrents to the Lord Pro¬ 
prietor! In his will he leaves it by counties to the three sons who survived 
him, Robert Wormeley, Landon, and John: 

“I give and devise to my son Robert Wormeley Carter and his heirs forever 
all my lands in the Counties of York, Charles City, King and Queen, Lan¬ 
caster, Northumberland, Richmond, Westmoreland, King George and Staf¬ 
ford .. 

The history of how the Sabine Hall land has been cultivated parallels closely 
the history of agriculture in this part of Virginia. At first, of course, tobacco 
was the principal crop, though it was far from ever being the only one. Landon 
Carter was aware of the dangers of the one-crop system, and indeed made a 
thorough study of the principles of scientific farming as understood in his day. 
He attempted to rotate crops as much as he could and he even made some use 
of strip farming. He raised quantities of wheat, corn, oats, and vetch, enough 
cotton for weaving there on the plantation, and he had considerable numbers 
of sheep, cattle and horses. 

He kept a diary during most of the period from 1752 until his death in 
1778. 1 It was primarily a plantation record: by far the greatest proportion 
of what is extant is devoted to his farming activities. In June of 1770, for 
example, he would check his “June book” of 1769 2 to see how the crops 
and the weather compared. He owned a good many agricultural treatises, 
including a much dog-eared copy of “The Practical Husbandman,” published 
in 1734. 

As a result of his reading, coupled with his own observations and reflections, 
he was constantly trying new experiments. He won a good deal of recognition 
for a paper which he sent to the American Philosophical Society in 1768 on 
the control of the fly-weevil. Indeed, it seems that he was proposed for mem¬ 
bership not only in that society but in the Royal Society of London as a result. 
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One may take the liberty of doubting, however, whether the importance of 
his discoveries is not somewhat overstated in the entry in his journal for 
October 18, 1774: 

. . received a letter from Philadelphia Sept. 20; and if the Gent, has 
preserved the truth, I may say that in me is verified the saying that a Prophet is 
not without honour save in his own country; for here I published my discoveries 
on the wevil fly, and it was hardly so much noticed as to encourage, but here 
& there a sensible gentleman to attempt to experience its good effects. But 
Dr. Bond returned there from traveling abroad says it has immortalized me, 
and all Europe have agreed and actually addressed me upon it (wch I will 
soon see) for they have now got a certain way of extirpating one of the most 
destructive insects that ever infested the world. The Dr. expressed his con¬ 
cern not to see my Country so grateful as to send me a delegate to the Con¬ 
gress; for he is certain that my name would have given dignity to ... it; So 
great is the veneration that Europe has for me as to pronounce me the greatest 
Natural Philosopher of this age, and from my writings they are convinced of 
my almost universal knowledge. I shall only endeavour to deserve this good 
opinion that my old age may be happy in seeing its endeavours to serve man¬ 
kind as generally acknowledged.” 

At a time when everyone else was turning to the use of plows for the 
preparation of tobacco land, Landon Carter stuck to the use of hoes. He 
believed his experiments showed that he got better results that way. He was 
laughed at by his contemporaries, but it is interesting that only in recent 
years many progressive farmers have come to recognize that plowing under 
the topsoil does tend to decrease the productivity of the land. Through care¬ 
ful attention to such matters, as well as by the systematic use of manure, 
Carter managed to keep up and sometimes to improve the fertility of his land. 

He had many interests allied to his farming. He owned a grist mill and has 
left minute plans for improvements he made in the methods which had been 
previously used in such mills. He made experiments in distilling salt from both 
river and bay water. He did everything he could to make his plantation self- 
sustaining. He constructed a fish weir, he potted butter for use in winter, and 
he kept up elaborate vegetable gardens near the house, which included such 
things as cauliflower, artichokes, endives and mushrooms, no longer found 
in most Richmond County gardens. 

The next two owners of Sabine Hall, Robert Wormeley Carter I and Landon 
Carter III, were not as scientific in their farming operations as were their 
father and grandfather. By 1820, when the second Col. Robert Wormeley 
Carter inherited the place (he did not inherit it all, but he subsequently bought 
out the interests of his sisters) the productivity of the soil had fallen to such 
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a point that he, like many other Northern Neck plantation owners of his time, 
abandoned the planting of tobacco. In 1835 he began using guano and other 
fertilizers. One interesting experiment he made was to dig out the rich soil 
from the marshes, dry it, and mix it with guano. He said the resulting product 
was as effective ds any he had ever tried. He kept careful records of the dif¬ 
ference in yield before and after he started using fertilizer, and the difference 
was indeed amazing. By the time he died in 1861, Sabine Hall was, in words 
of Beverley Randolph Wellford, who could remember the way it looked then, 
“like a garden.” Well it might have been, with 160 slaves to tend it! The 
cost of maintaining so many people, however, was not inconsiderable, and this 
last Robert Wormeley has left a record of the number of shoes and bolts of 
cloth and supplies of all kinds with which he furnished his “people,” as he 
and his forebears almost always referred to their slaves, when they didn’t call 
them servants. His will reflects his concern for his people’s welfare, as well as 
his love for the Sabine Hall house and land. He desires his grandson, Robert 
Carter Wellford, “to reside at Sabine Hall at least part of every year, and to 
keep up the farms in an improving condition, and to attend to the comforts 
and happiness of the servants as much as possible.” 

During the Civil War and the years following, it was not easy “to keep up 
the farms in an improving condition.” Once more the land was allowed to go 
back, as happened with many another Northern Neck plantation at that time. 
(Indeed, it was after the war that the term “plantation” fell into disuse in this 
part of the country.) As for the servants, most of them stayed on at Sabine 
Hall after the war. Their employer and former owner, Robert Carter Wellford, 
was a strict but just man. When Negroes were given the vote whether or not 
they could read and write, he disapproved of the law that enabled them to do 
this, but at the same time he felt that as law it should be complied with. So 
when election time came around, he provided wagons to carry his former 
slaves to the polls. 

In 1861, when he inherited Sabine Hall from his grandfather, Robert 
Wormeley Carter II, Robert Carter Wellford was a boy of eight. (His mother, 
Elizabeth Landon Carter, wife of Dr. Armistead Nelson Wellford of Fred¬ 
ericksburg, had died three years before, when he was only 5. Thus the his¬ 
torical marker placed by the State at the entrance to Sabine Hall is inaccurate: 
it says that in 1861 the estate passed to her.) R. Carter Wellford’s interests 
were political, civic, and scholarly rather than agricultural. As the older 
servants died off and their children gradually moved away, he replaced them 
with white tenants—a change that was taking place on a large scale through¬ 
out the Northern Neck. 

Let us now turn to the history of the house itself. The first known reference 
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to it occurs in a letter from Mrs. William Byrd II to Daniel Parke Custis in 
November, 1742. (Chicago Historical Society). She says that her daughter 
Mina (Wilhelmina) will visit him “in her way to Sabine Hall,” showing that 
by then the name of the place was known to many. On the other hand, a letter 
to Landon Carter from his brother John, dated March 3, 1740, (Sabine Hall 
collection, U. Va.) indicates that at that time he was still living at Lansdowne, 
the farm which his son Robert Wormeley later sold to Col. John Tayloe II and 
which is still a part of Mount Airy. Landon Carter indentured a bricklayer, 
one Grigory Hincks, in 1735. (Richmond County Account Book No. 1, 
p. 68). Construction on the central portion of the existing house may have 
begun shortly thereafter and been completed by late 1740. 

The east wing, or “my communication passage to my kitching,” as Landon 
Carter calls it in his diary for April 10, 1777, seems to have been added 
between 1760 and 1764. In March of the latter year, the diary says, a stone¬ 
cutter named Ralph belonging to Col. Tayloe “finished 16 Capitols for my 
Piazzas.” The existing columns on the two porches on the main house and the 
porch which formerly ran along the river side of the east wing have stone 
bases, but the capitals and the columns themselves are solid cypress. It doesn’t 
seem likely that a stonecutter would have been called in to carve wooden 
capitals. Are the “posts of sweet gum” mentioned in that same entry for April 
10, 1777, porch columns or part of the “new frame”? On the other hand, if 
the columns and capitals were cut out of the soft limestone which was used 
around the doors and windows and which has deteriorated so badly, these 
would have decomposed even more rapidly in their exposed position. Taking 
into account the available evidence, including the style of the porches 
with their Tuscan columns, it seems probable that they were replaced in their 
present form by Col. Robert W. Carter II. A sketch of the house with notes 
in his handwriting was discovered in the large bookcase in the entrance hall 
shortly before the west wing was completed in 1929. Interestingly enough, 
this sketch shows that he planned to add the west wing himself, possibly 100 
years before it was actually built. Certainly the original entrance to Sabine 
Hall was not as it is today, according to Armistead Nelson Wellford, who was 
bom at Sabine Hall in 1879 and died there in 1939. The driveway used to 
be about halfway between the present driveway and the edge of the Lodge 
field to the northwest of it, and curved around to the river side of the house. 
You can still see the outline of the old driveway on the land side. Underneath 
the present front portico are the remains of a square brick stoop. Under the 
garden porch is a brick vault which formerly supported a tesselated stone floor. 
Some of these paving stones may still be seen in the walkway in front of the 
house. 
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The exterior of Sabine Hall was originally a simple block with separate brick 
dependencies, spaced 162 feet apart as shown on the insurance policy of 1805. 
The present East Wing was shown on the insurance policy as a “covered way, 
one story high, brick, covered (roofed) with wood 40 by 24 feet,” and a 
kitchen beyond, which was described as “one story high, the walls of brick, 
covered with wood 44 x 22 feet.” This kitchen ell had been tom down by 
the time Robert W. Carter II made his sketch. The two fronts are identical, 
except for the added porches, and are seven bays in length and two stories 
high above a low basement. The roof, now a low hip, was originally a higher 
hip, the original mortises in the re-used timbers indicating this as on the 
abutments on the chimneys. Built of brick with stone trim, the house has a 
narrow pavilion on each long front. 

“On either side of the pavilions are three windows on each floor . . . the 
height of the openings is reduced on the second floor and the glass lights from 
nine over nine to six over nine. This diminution gives the design vigor, in¬ 
creases the apparent height, and is characteristic of most of the Virginia 
mansions . . . The masonry trim of the windows, for work of the period in 
employing lintel heads, is perhaps unique in this country . . . 

“In plan, Sabine Hall has a vast central hall nearly eighteen feet wide and 
the whole depth of the building, or about thirty-eight feet long. At each end 
is a center door with a window on each side, giving the hall ample light and 
through ventilation. To the east of the hall, the house is divided into two 
square rooms, one in either corner, and a cross hall, in which ascends the stair. 
To the west there are two unequal rooms, the large drawing room to the 
north connecting with the smaller ... to the south. 

“Most of the rooms of the first floor, in addition to the second floor hall 
(and the northeast bedroom), have full paneling detailed with the rich bi¬ 
section panel mould. The paneling in the hall is very effective, the long west 
wall displaying a superb range of panels unbroken for its whole length, except 
at the ends where the doors to the rooms beyond occur. On the east side, the 
wall is broken in the center by a broad elliptical arch to the stair hall. This 
is framed by Doric pilasters on pedestals, and these carry a full entablature . . . 
The interior treatment of the windows throughout the house includes paneled 
reveals and window seats. 

“The great drawing room has, in addition to the usual wall paneling, a 
fine mantel treatment with the fireplace flanked by full-height fluted Doric 
pilasters . . . Unfortunately, the place of the original mantel is taken by one 
of the period of the alterations when all the mantels were replaced . . . 

“Probably at this time the southeast room lost its paneling, but recently 
[in 1929] the room has been refinished and an old stone mantel, original with 
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the house, set in place. This and its mate (now disused) are particularly 
interesting as examples of baroque design of the period . . . 

“The stair at Sabine Hall is one of the most refined and beautifully finished 
of its period in Virginia. The walnut balusters are almost identical with those 
at Rosewell . . . They support a moulded handrail, which terminates in a 
shallow half-turn above a fluted newel . . . 

“The lofty stair well is paneled its complete height, and in the east wall 
appears the great landing window.” 3 

Sabine Hall looks out toward the Rappahannock River a mile or so to the 
southwest. The terraced garden is said to have been laid out by an English 
landscape gardener, and still has its original “mirror image” design of gravel 
walks and flower beds. There is an enormous boxwood hedge to the east and 
on the west a shagbark hickory which before its death in 1973 was the largest 
in the United States. 

The house has grown and changed with the generations who have occupied 
it. It has been much lived in, and visitors are often struck by this fact. In 
consequence, it has a different atmosphere from other places which have 
been restored to the way they looked in the eighteenth century (insofar as that 
is possible) or have become simply museums. The portraits of many of the 
former owners hang on the walls. Their spirit still seems to pervade the place, 
and certainly lives on in the memory of their descendants. 

The majority of the library, like the house itself, dates back to the eighteenth 
century. The first Colonel Landon Carter was an avid reader, and several 
hundred of his books are still there. He was especially fond of the Latin poets 
and named his place for Horace’s Sabine Villa. “Sayblne” is the way most 
people today pronounce the word, but whereas they are welcome to do so in 
referring to Horace’s Villa, Landon Carter and his descendants tenaciously 
insist on pronouncing the name of his house as “Sab-bin” Hall. 

Landon Carter’s interests were many and widespread, as his library shows, 
with its many books annotated in his own handwriting. (His reference to his 
“almost universal knowledge” seems less complacent when you look them 
over.) His experiments in agriculture and his taste for classical literature 
have already been mentioned. He was also much interested in philosophy, 
physics, medicine and other branches of science, as well as law and politics. 
He was a prolific writer of letters and pamphlets on various subjects, not to 
mention his diaries. He served as Justice of the Peace for many years, a 
position which was more influential in the eighteenth century than now. There 
is in his library a beautiful calf-bound volume presented to him at the Feb¬ 
ruary Court of 1770 by his fellow citizens. His knowledge of the law had 
already been attested to at the 1756-8 session of the House of Burgesses, when 
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he was appointed Chairman of the Committee for Courts of Justice. He 
himself had no great respect for lawyers, however; he called them “mere 
Copyers.” He was always interested, though not always favorably, in the 
social, religious and educational activities of his day. He established the first 
free school in Richmond County, and paid the salary of the principal, one 
Mr. Rigmaiden. Carter himself received much of his formal education in 
London, but it was a lifetime of reading that made him the well rounded man 
he was. He had tutors at home for his own children, of whom seven lived 
to maturity. He married three times. His first wife was Elizabeth Wormeley, 
the daughter of John Wormeley of Rosegill. She bore him the son who was 
to inherit the place, Robert Wormeley Carter. Elizabeth’s tombstone is the 
only one of that generation of the family which is intact. It was formerly 
in the graveyard of the Colonial Church that stood at the west end of Warsaw, 
but R. Carter Wellford had it removed to the family graveyard near Sabine 
Hall house, where many of her descendants are buried. Landon Carter’s sec¬ 
ond wife was Maria Byrd, the daughter of William Byrd II of Westover. 
There is still in the library a volume of Abraham Cowley’s poems inscribed, 
“The gift of Mrs. Maria Byrd of Westover.” (Mrs. could refer to either a 
married or an unmarried woman then.) Evidently she took one of her father’s 
books to give her fiance, because William Byrd’s bookplate is on the flyleaf 
opposite. Landon Carter’s second wife lived for little more than a year after 
they were married. By the time another year had gone by, however, he had 
engaged himself to his third wife, Elizabeth Beale. He outlived her, too, by 
a good many years, for there is a rather pathetic entry in his diary for No¬ 
vember 23, 1763, in which he speaks of the loneliness of an old man who is 
a widower. “In Virginia a man dyes a month sooner in a fit of any disorders 
because he can’t have one soul to talk to . . . And without a wife, who has a 
sick man to converse with?” 

Landon Carter will probably be best remembered for his political activities. 
He went to the House of Burgesses in 1752, and, being nothing bashful, made 
a speech his very first day there in a debate about the doorkeeper. His name 
appears in the Index to the Journal of the House of Burgesses 116 times. Of 
his fellow burgesses, the only names that appear oftener are those of his 
brother, Charles Carter of Cleve, Speaker John Robinson, Attorney-General 
Peyton Randolph and Richard Bland. If he had been heard simply for his 
much speaking, his name would not have found its way so often into the 
Journal, where debates are not recorded. As it is, his name usually appears 
as one of some committee appointed to draw up a bill. In the Assembly of 
1756-1758 he was a member of four out of the five most important com¬ 
mittees, and, as has been mentioned, was chairman of one, the Committee 
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for Courts of Justice. During the whole of his first session as a member of 
the House he kept a careful journal on what went on, observing at the end of 
the session that he thought his notes would enable any fledgling Burgess to 
understand the machinery of politics very well indeed. “I think from the Argu¬ 
ments Noted and the Several observations made anyone may p(re)pare him¬ 
self for another.” (April 20, 1752). Carter was a systematic man and we 
may regret now that he chose to devote his record of the months he spent in 
Williamsburg to political affairs alone. Only two entries refer to anything 
else. In one he says, “Charles Carter and the Attorney dragged me to the 
Play, and there I was surfeited with stupidity and nonsence delivered from 
the mouths of Walking Statues.” (April 15, 1752). On another occasion he 
says he allowed himself to be induced to go to Yorktown to the races, where 
he saw the victory of a horse owned by his neighbor, Colonel John Tayloe. 
(April 2, 1752.) 

Much of the material in his political journal can be found in the official 
records of the House of Burgesses, though not all of it, by any means. There 
is a long and fascinating account of a conversation he had with Colonel 
George Washington, then a young man of 21 or 22, just after the latter’s 
return from the debacle at Fort Necessity. According to Douglas Southall 
Freeman, however, Carter’s record of what Washington told him does not 
entirely dovetail with other accounts of the battle. Landon Carter and George 
Washington were to remain friends until the former’s death in 1778. In 1890 
there were still six letters from Washington to Carter in R. Carter Wellford’s 
possession. The latter sold five of these to a Mr. Havemeyer of Philadelphia. 
The sixth was given by John H. Wellford of Wilmington, Delaware to the 
University of Virginia in 1972. Written from Morristown, New Jersey, in 
1777, it gives Washington’s plans for the spring campaign and what he thinks 
the British may do. At least one letter from Carter to Washington is in the 
Library of Congress. The eminent Jeffersonian scholar, Dumas Malone, said 
a propos of it that so far as he knew Landon Carter was the only person in 
the world who ever addressed George Washington as “Dear Chum”! 

Landon Carter was the author of a good many political tracts, most of them 
published anonymously. One of them, written in 1765, had to do with the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. It was widely read and applauded. In his diary, he 
claimed to have been the author of the resolution passed by the House of 
Burgesses petitioning the King not to allow the Stamp Act to become law, and 
speaks of “my having first of all in America opened the door of freedom.” 
(February 23, 1777. See also entries for July 13 and 14, 1776.) At one point 
during this period, Carter wrote his silversmith in London to send him a dozen 
spoons. If the Stamp Act were repealed, he wrote, the spoons were to be of 
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silver; if not, of horn. The Stamp Act was repealed, of course, and the silver¬ 
smith engraved on the back of each of the spoons, “Repeal of the American 
Stamp Act, L. C. 1766.” These spoons are still in the family, and three of 
them may be seen at Sabine Hall to this day. 

Since the publication in 1965 by the Virginia Historical Society of The 
Diary of Colonel London Carter in 2 volumes, edited with an introduction by 
Jack P. Greene, there has been a surge of interest in the man and his writings, 
and a recognition of his influence and significance in the events leading up 
to the American Revolution. The National Portrait Gallery of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution borrowed his portrait for an exhibition in 1974 entitled “In 
the Minds and Hearts of the People, Prologue to the American Revolution, 
1760-1774.” In a book with the same title, published by the New York 
Graphic Society in connection with the exhibition, he is coupled with Patrick 
Henry. In a related publication by the National Portrait Gallery, “In the 
Minds and Hearts of the People, Five American Patriots and the Road to 
Revolution,” by Dennis A. O’Toole and Lisa W. Strick, Carter is chosen as 
one of the five. In 1768 Landon Carter failed of re-election to the House of 
Burgesses and withdrew from active participation in politics. But he con¬ 
tinued to take an active interest in all that went on, and corresponded fre¬ 
quently with the Lees and other members of the Congress up until his death. 

His death is recorded in two places in the family Bible by his son Robert 
Wormeley: “My honoured Father, Coll. Landon Carter, departed this life 
the 22nd day of Dec r . 1778 about eight o’clock at night, he died of a Dropsy. 
He would have been 69 years old had he lived to Aug st . 1779. He was born in 
1710.” “Eheu mortuus est quern numquam obliviscor” (“Alas, he is dead 
whom I never forget!”). There is in existence an inventory of his possessions 
made shortly thereafter, which is a valuable check in establishing the au¬ 
thenticity of those items which still remain at Sabine Hall. 

Robert Wormeley Carter, the next owner of Sabine Hall, represented Rich¬ 
mond County in the House of Burgesses from 1769 to 1776. In 1774 he was 
a member of the Virginia Convention which sent representatives to the First 
Continental Congress. In 1779, 1781 and 1782 he was elected to the House 
of Delegates. He too, kept a diary, portions of which have been published 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. Louis Morton wrote an 
article about him in the August 1946 issue of the Journal of Southern History 
entitled “Notes on the Life of a Virginia Planter.” Robert Wormeley Carter 
married Winifred Travers Beale. He died at Sabine Hall in 1797. His oldest 
son, the third Landon Carter, and the third owner of Sabine Hall, was an 
amateur painter and has left two self-portraits and an unfinished ’painting 
of one of his wives and a child of theirs. He married first Catherine Tayloe 
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of Mount Airy, and second Mary B. Armistead. He was active in the defense 
of the Northern Neck against the British in the War of 1812. This Landon 
Carter died in 1820, and was buried in the graveyard at Sabine Hall, beside 
his first wife Catherine, who had died in 1798. (Hers is the earliest marked 
grave there.) 

Robert Wormeley Carter II was prominent in the political life of the North¬ 
ern Neck and was, as has been noted, an avid experimenter in new methods 
of agriculture. He also took part in many business ventures, including a dis¬ 
tillery on the Sabine Hall land. He owned shares of stock in several banks, a 
canal company, a railroad, and a company which owned the hotel at White 
Sulphur Springs. In 1829 he married his cousin, Elizabeth Merry Tayloe of 
Mount Airy. They spent several winters in Washington, a custom which he 
continued after her untimely death, and there is still extant an invitation to 
Col. Carter from President John Tyler to dine at the White House. He also 
spent a good deal of time in Fredericksburg, where he owned a house. He 
died in 1861, not long after the beginning of the Civil War. 

Robert Carter Wellford, born in 1853, owned Sabine Hall from 1861 until 
his death in 1919. He was a member of the State Legislature from Richmond 
County, and had a hand in founding the Northern Neck News, the Northern 
Neck State Bank, and the first telephone company to operate around Warsaw. 
He married Elizabeth Harrison, a descendant of Landon Carter’s old friend, 
Benjamin Harrison, of Berkeley on the James River. 

After his death the place passed to their sons, Armistead Nelson Wellford 
and William Harrison Wellford. The former, who was Commonwealth’s At¬ 
torney of Richmond County for 25 years, married Katherine Burdette Davis. 
He died in 1939. The latter married Ida Beverley; she was descended from 
Landon Carter’s daughter Maria, who married Robert Beverley of Blandfield. 
William Harrison Wellford died in 1944. Both he and his brother were active 
in church, civic, and business affairs. His son, Robert Carter Wellford III, 
an executive with the DuPont Company, now retired, owns the eastern half of 
Sabine Hall. He married first Mercer Logan Jackson, who died in 1967, and 
second Anne Toole Rotter Mullikin. Thomas Dabney Wellford, son of 
Armistead Nelson Wellford, owns the western half of Sabine Hall. He married 
Harriet Cary Montague, and is at present rector of the two Episcopal churches 
in Richmond County. 

—Thomas Dabney Wellford 


NOTES 

1. The Diary of Colonel Landon Carter, edited with an introduction by Jack P. Greene, 
was published for the Virginia Historical Society by the University Press of Virginia, 2 volumes, 
Charlottesville, 1965. 
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2. Incidentally, the whereabouts of this June book of 1769, along with a good many other 
portions of the diary, are unknown. 

3. The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776, by Thomas Tileston Waterman, Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 


SHANDY HALL 

Owned by Mr. Fred D. Durham, this property had about two miles of beauti¬ 
ful waterfront at one time. On old maps it is named “Suggetts,” for the family 
whose seat it was, and there were gravestones there marking graves of Suggett 
children, and a monument to Augustine Neal, as late as 1915, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferdinand Shackelford built their house at this place. Evidence of an 
earlier home showed then when jonquils, snowdrops, and crocuses began to 
bloom in an outline of a house; stepping stones led across the marsh to where 
an old building must have been. A pre-civil-war house with two front doors 
was standing on the property about sixty years ago. 


SION HOUSE 

“John Fauntleroy, son of Colonel William Fauntleroy, also made his home 
in North Farnham Parish, living at a place still called “Sion House,” lying 
about five miles from Farnham Church. This plantation consisting of 844 
acres was partly the estate of Leroy Griffin who willed it for her natural life 
to his widow Judith Griffin. After she married John Fauntleroy they con¬ 
tinued to live there. When Mrs. Judith Fauntleroy died in 1817, this planta¬ 
tion passed to the children of her first marriage. The house was of brick with 
a basement, two large rooms on the same side of a large hall, and opening 
into it. A new house had been built on the place, and the old house was used 
as a sort of storage place for wheat when it was burned in the spring of 1932.” 1 
In the neighborhood a school near the old house called “Sion House school” is 
well remembered as their elementary school by older members of the com¬ 
munity. 

NOTE 

1. Early Homes of Moore Fauntleroy, Juliet Fauntleroy. 


SUNNYSIDE 

“Sunnyside” on Route 667 between Warsaw and Lyells, was for a number 
of years the home of Samuel Barron who died in 1892 at the age of 56, and 
of his wife Agnes Smith Barron who died in 1914 at the age of 68. There 
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seems to be no record of the exact date of the building of “Sunnyside” but 
conversations with people who visited the Barrons many years ago lead to 
the conclusion that it was built very soon after the termination of the War 
Between the States. 

Barron was a captain in the Confederate State Navy and came from a long 
line of distinguished and illustrious men of the sea. Four of them attained the 
rank of commodore. Barron’s great-great grandfather, the first of four Samuel 
Barrons, came to Virginia from England around 1730, and, as a captain, was 
soon placed in command of “Point Comfort Port.” Barron’s great-grandfather 
James (1740-1787) was the first of four Commodore Barrons, was commis¬ 
sioned by Thomas Jefferson during the Revolution as the third commodore 
of Virginia’s “navy” which consisted of some fifty vessels, mostly small, and 
about six hundred seamen. The grandfather of Captain Barron enlisted, in 
1780, in the Virginia “navy” under his father at the age of 15, served until the 
navy was abolished by the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789, 
transferred to the merchant marine, and still later served as a commodore in 
the U.S. Navy. He commanded the 18-gun frigate “Richmond,” later the 
“Augusta,” and just prior to his death, he was made commandant at the Nor¬ 
folk Navy Yard. Barron’s father began his naval career very early as he was 
appointed a midshipman and admitted to the U.S. Naval Academy at the age 
of 25 months, probably the youngest person ever appointed to office in the 
American Navy. With the outbreak of the Civil War he resigned from the 
U.S. Navy and was appointed Commodore in the Confederate State Navy. 
After the Civil War he returned to “Malvern,” his home near Loretto in Essex 
County. 

The Rev. W. H. T. Squires, D.D., gave the following account of the military 
service of Captain Barron before his retirement to Sunnyside: “Captain Samuel, 
C.S.N., carried forward the tradition of the battle-scarred Barrons. A young 
man on a ranch in the far west, he hurried eastward when the Civil War began. 
In New York he met another son of Virginia, George E. Pickett, likewise 
anxious to get through the tightening lines. They came south in disguise and 
reached Richmond in safety . . . Samuel Barron received a commission, a first 
lieutenant in the Confederate States Navy, and in the most famous of sea- 
duels, the battle of the ‘Merrimac-Virginia’ and the ‘Monitor,’ he served 
aboard the Confederate ship ‘Jamestown’ which accompanied the C.S.S. 
‘Merrimac’... 

“When the C.S.S. ‘Florida’ was placed in commission he was transferred 
to that vessel. She was captured in the harbor of Bahia, Brazil. Barron, with 
others, leapt overboard, swam ashore, and finally returned to this country. 

“But the war over and the Confederacy forever sunk, the high-spirited 
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Captain entered the Mexican service and stood within thirty feet of Maxi¬ 
milian when that vain but ambitious ‘Emperor’ was shot to death.” 

On his return from the Mexican service in 1868, Barron married and settled 
in Richmond County. To the Barrons were born six children: sons Armistead, 
Samuel, and James; and daughters Sallie, Imogen, and Agnes. The only one 
to remain in Richmond County permanently was Agnes who became the wife 
of Dr. H. L. Segar, for many years a local physician here. Their home was 
the house in Warsaw now occupied by the T. D. Marks Funeral Home. 

—Thomas C. Watkins 


WALNUT LAWN 

(Photo on page 174) 

The lovely square clapboard house known as Walnut Lawn is seen on the 
left side of the road leading south from Warsaw to the lower part of Rich¬ 
mond County. It was built between 1853 and 1856, with the tax value being 
set at that time at $2,000. It is a very substantial house. 

This is a typical house built in this part of the south, especially on open 
farm land. It has two stories and an attic above a brick English basement. The 
bricks used for the basement and the enclosed double chimneys on the outside 
walls of the house were made in a kiln on the property, located by a pond 
with water and the proper soil easily available. It is said that 300,000 bricks 
were used in this otherwise wooden structure. 

The home consists of 14 large rooms, having twelve fireplaces altogether, 
an especially large one being in the basement kitchen. The central halls on 
both floors are very wide, with the one on the first floor opening on porches 
east and west. In the South, houses had to be built to catch the prevailing 
breeze, and so this house on the ridge of the Northern Neck has the important 
“through ventilation” in all of its rooms and halls. There are outside entrances 
to the basement, and a side door with a small covered porch leading from 
the large room to the right of the front porch. The exterior of the house has 
had few changes since its building. 

Walnut Lawn took its name from the avenue of walnut trees leading from 
the county road to the front door. Some of the walnut trees are still there, but 
there is also a wonderful old dining room table, owned by a member of the 
Garland family, made of walnut from the lawn. 

Another feature of this white house with green shutters is the deep green 
English boxwood surrounding the front porch. This is the second planting, so 
to speak, of box bushes. There was a time when there was a real need for 
box bushes in Washington, D.C. for such places as the Lincoln Memorial and 
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the Bishop’s Garden at the National Cathedral. This was the time of the Great 
Depression known and felt by so many. It was a particularly hard time for 
people who depended on farming as a livelihood. A source of added income 
for some of these people, then, was this beautiful old boxwood; thus, much of 
the boxwood in Washington came straight from the Northern Neck. The 
owner of Walnut Lawn, at that time, Mr. Lloyd Sanders, had foresight enough 
to plant slips of box, before the bushes were sold to the Washington land¬ 
scapers. The fruits of his labors have been rewarded, and now, over forty 
years later, there is the same strain of boxwood around this pretty old home. 

The builder of Walnut Lawn was William Daniel Garland, who was bom in 
1823. His father, William Griffin Garland, who was born in Norfolk in 1798, 
married Mary Brockenbrough Leckie in 1816. He was a surveyor in Rich¬ 
mond County as were many of the Garlands before and after him. Landon 
Carter, in his diary, speaks of an early William Garland being a surveyor in 175 7. 

The Garland family had acquired their property in 1833 from the heirs of 
one Peter Northen, who died in 1811. The Northen property had been quite 
extensive, but was divided among his large family. There is no remnant of 
a Northen home here, and the graveyard is only a tangled area with no records 
available from stones. There is a Garland cemetery not far from the house. 

The remains of a very large brick chimney stand behind the present home. 
Since there are fireplaces on each side of the chimney, it is thought that there 
were four rooms in this dwelling, two down and two up. This was probably 
used as an overseer’s house, or perhaps slave quarters. 

Within sight of Walnut Lawn, the son of William Daniel Garland, John 
Daniel Garland, built an almost exact replica of his father’s home in the 
1880’s. A difference was that the chimneys were on the inner walls of the 
house, and there are no fireplaces, only flues for stoves. This house is now 
owned by the Robert Wilsons. 

Walnut Lawn went out of the Garland family in 1908. It has been owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Carroll Wright, Dr. Milton Sydnor and W. D. Card- 
well. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Lyell owned it for a period before 1917, and he 
practiced medicine there in the English basement. In 1917 it was bought by 
two brothers, Lloyd and Wharton Sanders. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Sanders be¬ 
came the sole owners and residents of Walnut Lawn in 1920. On their deaths 
in 1974, it became the property of their four sons and is still a working farm. 

—Cyane W. deBordenave and Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Sanders 
NOTES 

Diary of Colonel Landon Carter. 

Richmond County Deed Books. 

Northern Neck of Virginia Historical Magazine , December, 1969. 
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WILNA, A CHINN HOME 

(Photo on page 163) 

Wilna, a noted ante-bellum home of the Chinn family is set on the bank of 
the Rappahannock River, about 450 feet from the water’s edge just below 
Sharps at the mouth of Farnham Creek. 1 It was built by Joseph William 
Chinn, a U.S. Congressman, and his wife, Mary (ca) 1825-30. 2 He died in 
his early forties and is buried in the family cemetery at Wilna. 

It is said Wilna was given its Polish name because of the sympathy for the 
people of Poland at that time. The estate is a portion of the original Farnham 
Grant of 5,350 acres made to Colonel Moore Fauntleroy in 1650 (then 
Lancaster County, now Richmond County). 3 

The large brick house has three foot foundation walls, spacious rooms and 
high ceilings. Eeach room contains a fireplace, including the third floor, all 
of which are in use today. The carved mantels are of pine and black walnut. 
The timbers used in the building are also of pine and walnut. Bricks used 
in the construction of the house and the outside kitchen were burned on the 
plantation. All outside lintels are of wood and the molding is of cable design. 

Wilna was later owned by numerous other families. 4 The present owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Carter Moss, bought Wilna in 1954. They have added 
a brick wing on one end and a large porch on the other, from which there 
is a fine view of the river. The outside kitchen has been restored and is in 
use today; it has hand hewn beams and a large fireplace. The entire house is 
furnished with antiques of the Chippendale, Queen Anne and Hepplewhite 
periods. 5 Timeless design, sturdy construction, excellent modernization and 
love have preserved this home for many generations to come. 

—Virginia Drewry McGeorge Pearson 
NOTES 

1. The Authentic Guide Book of the Historic Northern Neck of Va., by H. Ragland Eubank. 

2. Letter in possession of Joseph William Chinn of Wilmington, Delaware and “Woodford,” 
Richmond County, direct descendant of the builder. 

3. Cavaliers and Pioneers, Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents, Nell Marion Nugent, Dietz, 
Richmond, Va., 1934, p. 194. 

4. Richmond County Deed Book No. 36, page 378. 

5. Richmond County Deed Book No. 70, page 187. 

WILNA, A MITCHELL HOME 

(Photo on page 174) 

It is possible that this farm and its dwelling house were named in honor of 
the ancient Polish capitol Wilna (Wilno, Vilnius) during the same wave of 
sympathy for Polish patriots that occasioned the name Warsaw in place of 
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“Richmond Courthouse.” It was built in the early 1800’s by Carter Mitchell. 
The first Mitchells migrated from Perthshire, intermarried with Bladens, 
Taskers, and Lemoines who had emigrated from Calais. 

A Robert Mitchell, a clerk for Robert Carter, the “Councillor” of Nomini 
Hall, married the eldest daughter of the family, Priscilla. She had been a 
favorite pupil of Philip Fithian, the famous tutor of the Carter family, as evi¬ 
denced by his frequent praise of her in his Journal. 1 He was much taken with 
Priscilla. She was asked in marriage by Lawrence Washington for his son 
George in 1778, but her father and mother declined, saying that they con¬ 
sidered her “too young at eighteen” to assume the duties of a plantation mis¬ 
tress. Each of the Carter girls was given a dowry of “five hundred acres of 
land, ten negroes, and a quantity of livestock, the total value of which was 
about 1,000 pounds.” 2 Her father gave Priscilla land extending from Cat 
Point Creek to the River, for some distance up into Newland. A great deal 
of this land was given away in parcels by a later owner, John Carter Mitchell 
who never married. This was often done by landowners after the War Between 
the States, as records in many county Clerk’s Offices show, in order to provide 
for freed slaves who had no means then of making a living and nowhere to live. 

On this land there had been a much earlier house which burned, to the 
relief of at least one member of the Mitchell family who had built it; tradi¬ 
tion tells of the great-grandmother’s saying, “Don’t put out the fire—I’m tired 
of living down here.” 3 The family moved to a small building up on the bluff, 
and later two brothers, Carter Mitchell and Robert Bladen Mitchell, built 
Wilna and Grove Mount, respectively; neither brother wanted to live with the 
other and neither wanted to be outdone by the other, so the two houses were 
built of the same excellent materials and workmanship, at the same time. 
Carter Mitchell, the builder of Wilna, is buried in a grave toward the river; 
the site was enclosed by a high brick wall, but the bricks have been taken away 
until none are left. The vault, now surrounded by woods, was restored by a 
Mr. Barker who lived at Wilna as manager of the farm. Wilna is a farm of 
about 1,000 acres, with 400 of it in farm land. It is situated between Jerman’s 
Comer, Reamy’s Fork, and Naylor’s, on Route No. 641, one mile south of its 
intersection with Route No. 624, and one half mile west on a private road. 
The house faces the river, about a mile distant. There are two large old 
sycamores in the front yard and two in the back yard. The front door is a 
double door with fan-lights in an arch above it. A two-story porch gives 
unusual height to the entrance. The house has its original clapboard siding 
which, it was discovered at the time of remodeling in 1950, reaches to the 
second floor. A full “English basement” contains kitchen and dining room 
where there is a brick enclosure the size and shape of a fireplace, through 
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which a stream once ran to keep milk and butter cool. 4 The lower floors of 
the house each have two rooms and a large center hall; the fourth floor has 
two small bedrooms. There are four fireplaces, one in each room. The 
paneling and flooring are of walnut. 

John Carter Mitchell left Wilna and its antique furnishings to his nephew, 
John C. Mitchell who lived at Cedar Grove and had married Sallie Chinn. 5 
Subsequently an Ernest Hutchinson lived at Wilna, then his son Robert, then 
his grandson Ernest, whose sister Emma married a Lumpkin. About five gen¬ 
erations of Lumpkins have lived there, one of whom, Jim Lumpkin, loved 
horses and had one of the wide fields of Wilna, which stretch one after another 
in level flats down to a beautiful long beach on the river, made into a race 
track. It was a perfectly suited place, and until 1898, within living memory, 
races were held here every year. One of the horses shown was “Fannie B.,” 
a pacer belonging to the family at Harlyn; another was “Bessie Black,” a race¬ 
horse owned variously—even when she was old, she made a record trip to 
Fredericksburg in two hours. 6 

Wilna was later owned by a Mr. Bernard who sold it to John H. Wellford, 
whose son, Landon C. Wellford and his family own it now. For many years 
it was the home of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Bowen. 

NOTES 

1. “Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774,” edited by H. D. Farish, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, 1943, p. 65. 

2. “Robert Carter of Nomini Hall,” Louis Morton, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1941, p. 229. 

3. From interview with Miss Mary Mitchell, a grand-niece of the builder of Wilna; at 
age 95, on August 5, 1974. 

4. From interview with Mrs. James L. Bowen, June 27, 1974. 

5. “Marriages of Richmond County,” George H. S. King, p. 134. 

6. Interview with Miss Mary Mitchell. 


WOODBERRY 

This old Richmond County estate on the Rappahannock River has for the 
last 130 odd years been held by the Motley family. However, its early history 
goes back to the first settlement in the County. 

When Col. Moore Fauntleroy sailed up the Rappahannock about 1650 
and established a plantation on the north side of the River, existing records 
appear to show this to be the area. Of course Fauntleroy acquired a vast 
acreage by patent and purchase, but the site of his first dwelling on this 
property appears to have been in the vicinity of what later became known as 
“Woodberry.” 
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Actually “Woodberry” includes three tracts of land—“Woodberry,” “Hus¬ 
sey’s” and “Peacock Hill.” It will be of some interest to follow their develop¬ 
ment. Also it must be remembered that this area from 1648 to 1651 was a 
part of Northumberland County, from 1651 to 1656 a part of Lancaster 
County and from 1656 to 1692 a part of Rappahannock County. It was not 
until 1692 that Richmond County evolved from Rappahannock County as 
that portion of the said county north of the River. 

After the death of Col. Moore Fauntleroy in 1663, we find William Lloyd 
and wife Mary in possession of two of these tracts, “Woodberry” and “Hus¬ 
sey’s.” Mary Lloyd had been the widow of Col. Fauntleroy. On the 29th of 
April 1667, the records of old Rappahannock County reveal that Wm. and 
Mary Lloyd sold Giles Hussey 100 acres of land on Pipemakers Creek and 
Famham Creek. The same records show that on the 10th of December 1667, 
William Lloyd had a survey made of his land which describes it's bounds with 
the land now Hussey’s along Pipemakers Creek to the point near Snake Island 
in Farnham Creek, whence down Farnham Creek according to the several 
courses on the face of the “Old Plantation” (to the Rappahannock and up said 
River to the beginning point of the survey.) This tract below the Hussey 
land was later noted to be called “Woodberry,” and the notation that it was 
the “Old Plantation” as early as 1667, can only mean that this was the site of 
Col. Moore Fauntleroy’s original home site. 

These tracts later in the 17th century were acquired by Col. William Travers 
and later passed to his son Capt. Samuel Travers. In the early 18th century 
they were owned by Travers Tarpley who in 1753 added the “Peacock Hill” 
tract, named for Richard Peacock who had owned this land in the 17th 
century. 

Dr. William Flood of “Kinsail,” Westmoreland County purchased the first 
two tracts from Travers Tarpley in 1767 and the Peacock tract from Tarpley’s 
executors in 1768. In 1771, Flood sold all three tracts to Hannah Corbin, 
widow of Gawin Corbin of “Peckatone” in Westmoreland County. Hannah 
was a daughter of Col. Thomas Lee of Stratford, and sister to the famous 
brothers who figured so importantly in the early history of our nation. 

Hannah fell in love with Dr. Elisha Hall. To keep from losing her fortune, 
and perhaps also to reduce the embarrassment to her family, she and Dr. Hall 
moved to “Woodberry” where they lived together as man and wife but without 
benefit of a legal marriage. At her death she willed “Woodberry” to him. 

In 1785, Elisha L. Hall sold “Woodberry” to Hannah’s brother, Arthur 
Lee, who at the time was living in Prince William County. It is interesting to 
note in this deed that the plantation estimated to contain 500 acres is de- 
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scribed as containing three tracts—the lower tract called Woodberry, the 
middle tract called Hussey’s, and the upper Peacock. 

In 1791, Arthur Lee now living at Urbanna in Middlesex County, sold 
“Woodberry” to John Belfield, Jr. Major Belfield died intestate soon there¬ 
after and by his wife Mary a daughter of Roger Beckwith, left one child 
Winifred B. Belfield, who heired the estate. She married Peter R. Garland in 
1802, and by him had an only son, John B. Garland. 

Peter and Winifred Garland built a new home at “Woodberry,” but did not 
live long to enjoy it. She predeceased him, and he was dead before October 
1808, as an entry in Guardians Acct. Book No. 3 (Richmond County, p. 526) 
by Benjamin N. Garland, Guardian of John B. Garland orphan of Peter R. 
Garland, states that he purchased at the sale of the estate of Peter R. Garland 
“a parcel of nales,” which Mr. Hudson used laying the floors in the new house 
at “Woodberry.” 

It is not known how long John B. Garland lived at “Woodberry.” However, 
in 1843 when he deeded to John Motley of King and Queen County, he was 
an absentee landlord living in the town of Fredericksburg. John Motley was 
looking for a wedding gift for his son Dr. James Lewis Motley, who had 
recently married Louisa Tod, daughter of George Thompson Tod of Caroline 
County. That “Woodberry” was available undoubtably came from James 
Dickenson of nearby “Sion House,” who had married his daughter Sarah 
Motley a few years previously. 

So in 1843, Dr. Motley and his young wife crossed the Rappahannock to 
live at “Woodberry,” a plantation already nearly 200 years old. They lived 
in the house built by Peter R. Garland, which was at least the third house 
built on the site—there were probably more. There they raised four sons, 
and before his death in 1893, Dr. Motley built yet another home—moving 
the Garland building aside and using the old brick basement under it for his 
new home. 

There is no photograph existing of the old home. A granddaughter of Dr. 
Motley remembered it as an old dormered building that was in her childhood 
used as a storehouse. There was also a separate kitchen for it with the usual 
large chimney and fireplace used for cooking. All of these have long since 
gone. 

At his death Dr. Motley left his estate to his wife for life, and at her death 
to be equally divided between his sons James Lewis Motley, Jr., and Francis 
Watts Motley—his other sons having been provided for. Louisa Tod Motley 
died two years later in 1895, and “Woodberry” and Peacock Hill” became 
jointly owned by the two sons designated. The properties were never divided, 
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but “Woodberry” was gradually acquired by the heirs of Francis Watts Motley, 
and so remains to this day except for a small part of land including the house 
built by Dr. Motley which was sold a few years ago. 

The “Peacock Hill” tract appears to have been the source of supply of 
timber for fuel and other uses at “Woodberry” since it was added to the 
plantation in 1753 by Travers Tarpley. It continued to be jointly held by 
heirs of the two brothers until it was sold out of the family to the Chesapeake 
Corporation in 1972. 

—James Motley Booker, M.D. 


WOODFORD 

This pre-Georgian house is located approximately seven miles from Down- 
ings on Farnham Creek, near Ivondale Post Office. It was built (ca) 1675 
on land patented by Colonel Moore Fauntleroy in 1650, called Farnham 
Plantation, then in Lancaster County and now in Richmond County. This 
grant totaled 5,350 acres. It is one of the older if not the oldest plantation 
site in the County. 1 It has an interesting hipped roof, rare clipped gables, 
broad chimneys on either end, and three dormer windows across the front. 
The paneling around the fireplaces is executed with great charm and finesse; 
there is a herringbone pattern in the brick of the fireplace backs. It is a 
beautifully proportioned fine, brick home. 

The first court ever held in Lancaster County was held at Colonel Moore 
Fauntleroy’s house. 2 Indications are this probably was an earlier structure. 
He built several homes on the Farnham Plantation, becoming within a short 
period the largest land holder and most influential settler in the area. He 
was “Maier” of the court, a Burgess and shared actively in the life of the 
church. The name was spelled Fantleroy, Faunt LeRoy, Fauntleroy. 3 

Woodford, like most of the older Virginia homes had numerous owners. 
After Colonel Fauntleroy’s death in 1663 it was acquired from a member of 
the Fauntleroy family by Daniel McCarty by purchase or marriage. 

In 1936 it was bought by Major and Mrs. Charles Pierson Gilchrist who 
added the stoops, a kitchen and bath and generally restored and modernized 
the house. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph William Chinn of Wilmington, Delaware, 
are the present owners of Woodford since 1956. They have continued the 
restoration by adding a frame section consisting of a bedroom, dining room, 
porch and bath. It is now a home of comfort and charm. 4 

—Virginia Drewry McGeorge Pearson 
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NOTES 

1. Old Rappahannock County , 1656-1692, by Thomas Hoskins Warner, page 30. 

2. Lancaster County Records, Book 1, page 1. 

3. Old Rappahannock County, 1656-1692, by Thomas Hoskins Warner, page 175. 

4. Richmond County Deed Book No. 19, page 381. 

Richmond County Deed Book No. 20, pages 252 and 261. 


OTHER OLD HOMES 

(Photo on page 175) 

Many other houses built before the “War Between the States” and still 
standing, were smaller and not generally referred to by the name of the house, 
but by an owner’s name. At Haynesville the home of Mr. Benjamin Franklin, 
Sr. was built by Corbin Haynes long before the Civil War, probably about 
1820. 1 The house has a low English basement, a center hall, and a chimney 
at either end. The brick bond is irregular American. There was once a fairly 
large carriage house, as well as a number of slave cabins. There was also an 
old log building which was used as a storehouse by Hiempsel Clark, Mr. 
Franklin’s great-great-grandfather who bought the house from Haynes. Clark 
owned two schooners and brought provisions here for himself and for neigh¬ 
bors—barrels of sugar, coal oil, clothing etc. 2 

The overseer’s house at “Level Green,” owned by Randolph O. Delano near 
Wellford’s Wharf, appears from its construction to have been built around 
the early part of the nineteenth century. About a mile and a half northeast 
of Warsaw on Route 360, on a tract of land known a hundred years ago as 
“New Delight,” owned by William Harford Packett and James Louis Packett, 
were built two houses in 1852. Both were originally log cabins but have 
been added to substantially. James Louis Packett built the house owned by 
the late Mr. Irving Delano; William Harford Packett built the house later 
owned by Mr. Bertram Packett. On Route 620 a house called “Martin’s 
Quarter” presently owned by the Charles Simmons family, was built by John 
Ingraham in 1840. Nearby is a house called “Locust Grove,” once the home 
of a Peter Smith, built in 1820, with two large chimneys on each side and 
three dormer windows. 

On the west side of Route 3, about five miles southeast of Warsaw, a quarter 
of a mile before Jerusalem Church stood a small salt-box-shaped house known 
as the Elmore House. Sketches of it showing the front and side elevations, 
and photographs of it were made in 1934 and 1937 and are filed in the Library 
of Congress collection, with a description of the house. The building materials 
were lapped wood siding, wood shingles, fieldstone foundation, stone and 
brick chimney. The front door had a window on each side. There were no 
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dormers, but the upper half-story had side windows. When the pictures were 
taken, the back room which was the kitchen, was half fallen down and the 
top half of the chimney gone. The little house appeared to be of early seven¬ 
teenth-century make according to the architects working in the Historic Ameri¬ 
can Buildings Survey in 1940. A reprint of their sketch is included here. It 
illustrates the kind of house small farmers lived in, by way of contrast with the 
great plantation houses. A house much like this Elmore House stood on the 
farm of Mr. J. B. Packett, Jr. until last year, and others, although very few 
now, are remembered by older people. 

“Woodville,” a Belfield home built in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and still in good condition, stands on the Farmers’ Fork road, on the left about 
% mile in from the road, and about half a mile before Farmers’ Fork. It has 
a high basement, with dining room and kitchen in the basement. On the same 
road, immediately before Menokin Church on the left, is “Sexton Hill,” built 
later than the church. A Haynes family lived there early in this century, and 
there have been various occupants since then. 

In the center of Warsaw on the left of Route No. 360 where is intersects 
with Route No. 3, stands a small white-painted building housing a real estate 
firm and an optometrist’s office. For want of another name, it might be called 
“The Saddlery” since it was a saddlery, according to hearsay, in the nineteenth 
century, and later a millinery shop, then a law office, and the Draft Board 
Office. Distinguishing features are its very high basement, about 6' above 
ground level; the two arches supporting the stairway (these were additions 
when the building was moved from the comer of the two streets) at the gable 
end toward the street; and closure bricks around the window and door frames. 3 
It is one of very few antebellum buildings standing in the town, and attracts 
attention by its quaint appearance. 

* * * 

On Menokin Road, a few hundred feet from the present bus station is a 
small house close to the road. Years ago it stood on a comer where the road 
to Westmoreland and the road to Menokin met, and the ell on its left side 
housed a shoemaker’s shop; a large brown stone served as a doorstep for 
customers going it.. Later it was owned by Mr. W. Y. Morgan, whose mother 
and father, Frances Ann Morgan and James Madison Morgan, lived there 
for a number of years around 1900. Mrs. T. T. Wright remembers walking 
as a child from her father’s house on West Richmond Road, carrying a lantern, 
to visit her grandmother in this little house. 

These are a few of the earlier homes of the county which are still standing 
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although built “Before the War,” and in these instances are kept in repair, 
sheltering families comfortably as they have many generations. 

NOTES 

1. Interview with Mr. Franklin, June, 1974. 

2. Richmond County file in Landmarks Commission library. 

3. The Virginia Landmarks Commission library. 


COLONIAL GARDENS 

“The colonial garden tells us what was needed to sustain pioneer life when 
land was the source of supply, with each square foot carefully put to various 
useful purposes. Without long days of arduous labor and the careful utiliza¬ 
tion of the bounty which nature provided, survival would have been impos¬ 
sible.” (p. vii of the Introduction to the book, Simples, Superstitions and 
Solace. See Bibliography at end of this article.) 

Before, during, and for a time after, the American Revolution, the English 
influence in the design of estates and gardens was obvious in Tidewater Vir¬ 
ginia. England and France copied Italian garden-art at first and then made 
achievements of their own. Italian garden-art evolved from gardens of 
antiquity in Asia Minor, Greece and the Roman Empire. All were formal 
gardens which became the first style in gardening. 

Colonial gardens in America were formal, on a smaller scale, more intimate 
and simple, than in the mother countries. There usually was a separation of 
the pleasure or flower garden from the herb and vegetable or kitchen gardens, 
all in an area near the house and its outbuildings. Formal geometric designs 
were practical for economy of space, ease of arrangement and plan. A planter 
could design his own gardens in proportion to his house and grounds and needs. 
Symmetry, balance and harmony were the ideals for the formal garden, 
attained through geometric beds, clipped hedges, walks, terraces, allees, par¬ 
terres, sunken panels, etc. 

In Richmond County, Virginia, among the colonial homes known to have 
had formal gardens were: Belle Mount, Belleville, Bladensfield, Indian Banks, 
Menokin, Milden Hall, Mount Airy, Sabine Hall and Woodford. There seems 
to be no detailed knowledge of the gardens of these homes except for Bladens¬ 
field, Mount Airy and Sabine Hall. Brief descriptions of these follow. We do 
know there were terraces at Belle Mount and Menokin, and at Menokin a few 
spring bulbs still bloom near the ruins of the house. 

The Bladensfield flower garden had a middle walk and a cross walk dividing 
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it into four squares, with two Magnolia grandiflora trees on each side. Three 
of these are still there as well as two old yew trees, some old roses, old- 
fashioned daffodils, snowdrops, snowflakes, lilacs and wisteria. 

At Mount Airy there was an orangery or conservatory, a bowling green, 
terraces, a large formal flower garden, many walks, parterres, hedges and 
several feet below the bowling green was the kitchen garden. There are 
plans of the old gardens at Mount Airy between pages 224 and 225 in Historic 
Gardens of Virginia, edited by Edith Tunis Sale, 1923. (See Bibliography at 
end of this article.) 

At Sabine Hall one can see a flower garden that retains to this day its 
original 18th century design. There are a series of six terraces descending 
toward the lowlands with a view of the Rappahannock River. In the 18th 
century these were called “falling gardens.” A falling garden was a series of 
broad terraces connected by ramps. The Sabine Hall flower garden is on the 
terrace just below the house. The flower beds on each side of the central walk 
are a mirror image, and behind those, they are a diagonal mirror image—beds 
of the same geometric shape at opposite ends of the garden. The walks are 
of gravel. There is color in the garden from early spring until frost. There 
was also a bowling green at Sabine Hall. The English box along one side of 
the garden is as old as the garden which was laid out in the 1730s. A plan of 
the gardens is between pages 216 and 217 in Historic Gardens of Virginia, 
the same book mentioned above. 

Some herbs, aromatic, culinary and medicinal, grown in colonial times: 
basil, borage, betony, catnip, chamomile, chervil, chives, coriander, cress, 
dill, dock, fennel, flax, houseleek, hyssop, lavender, licorice, madder, sweet 
marjoram, mints (com mint, horse mint, penny-royal, peppermint, spear¬ 
mint), mustard, nicotiana, parsley, purslane, rhubarb, rosemary, rue, saffron, 
sage, summer savory, winter savory, sorrel, tansy, tarragon, thyme, yarrow. 

Some vegetables grown in colonial times: artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke, 
asparagus, French or kidney beans, beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrot, cauli¬ 
flower, cayenne pepper, celery, garden cress or pepper grass, dandelion, endive, 
chicory, garlic, gourds, hops, Indian or Turkie corn (maize), leeks, lettuce, 
citrall or Turkie melon (watermelon), musk melon, okra, onions, parsnip, 
peas, black-eyed peas, potato, pumpkins, radish, spinach, summer squash, 
turnip, yams. 

Some flowers grown in colonial times: amaranthus, anemone, aster, bache¬ 
lor’s button, balsam (impatiens), bee balm, Canterbury bells, black-eyed 
Susan, calendula, candytuft, carnation, cardinal flower, cockscomb, corn¬ 
flower, clove-gilliflower or pinks (Dianthus caryophyllus), colchicum, colum¬ 
bine, coreopsis, crocus, daffodil, narcissus, daisy, daylily, digitalis (foxglove), 
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dogtooth violet, feverfew, four o’clocks, fritillaria, geranium, gladiolus, grape 
hyacinth, helleborus or Christmas rose, hollyhock, honesty, garden hyacinth, 
hydrangea, iris, dwarf iris, lark’s spur, snowdrop, lily, lily-of-the-valley, lupine, 
rose mallow, French marigold, nasturtium, pansy, peony, periwinkle, phlox, 
poppy, primrose, ranunculus, rocket, snapdragons, star of Bethlehem, stem- 
bergia, stock, strawflowers, sunflower, perennial and annual sweet peas, sweet 
William, butter and eggs (linaria), tulips, veronica, Virginia bluebells, wall¬ 
flowers, yarrow, yucca. 

Some fruits and nuts grown in colonial times: apple, apricot, blackberries, 
cherries, chestnut, chinquapin, crab apple, currants, elderberry, fig, goose¬ 
berry, grapes, hickory nuts, mulberry, nectarine, peach, pear, pecan, plum, 
damson plum, pomegranate, quince, raspberries, strawberries, black walnut. 

Some shrubs, trees and vines grown in colonial times: althea, aralia, flame 
azalea, bayberry, beautyberry (callicarpa), beech, bittersweet, English box, 
Scotch broom, sweet buckeye, catalpa, China-berry, chokeberry, clematis, 
crape-myrtle, cypress, flowering dogwood, dwarf flowering almond, fringe tree, 
golden rain tree, muscadine and scuppernong grapes, scaly-bark hickory, 
honeysuckle, coral honeysuckle, evergreen holly, swamp holly (deciduous), 
horse chestnut, hypericum, English ivy, Carolina jasmine, Judas tree, juniper, 
lantana, lilac, locust, honey locust, magnolia grandiflora, magnolia virginiana 
(sweet bay), red maple, mimosa, mock orange, oaks, pines, poplar, privet, 
pyracantha, rose (Gallica, alba, moss, musk, damask, autumn damask, etc., 
among the English imports, plus native wild roses), sassafras, smoke tree, 
spiraea, stewartia, sumac, sweet gum, black gum, sycamore, tulip tree, Vir¬ 
ginia creeper, Virginia willow, weeping willow, wisteria, English yew. 

—Toole R. Welljord 
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Through the eyes of an English visitor, Mrs. Trollope, writing about her 
summer in Virginia in 1830, we learn that “the wild roses of Maryland and 
Virginia might be the choicest favorites of the flower garden . . . They are 
of all shades, from the deepest crimson to the tenderest pink. The scent is 
rich and delicate; in size they exceed any single roses I ever saw, often 
measuring above four inches in diameter. The leaf greatly resembles that 
of the china rose; it is large, dark, firm, and brilliant. The sweet brier grows 
wild, and blossoms abundantly; both leaves and flowers are considerably 
larger than with us. The acacia, or as it is called there, the locust, blooms 
with great richness and profusion; I have gathered a branch less than a foot 
long, and counted twelve full bunches of flowers on it. The scent is equal to 
the orange flower. The dogwood is another of the splendid white blossoms that 
adorn the woods. Its lateral branches are flat, like a fan, and dotted all over 
with star-like blossoms. . . . The arbor judae is abundant in every wood, and 
its bright and delicate pink is the earliest harbinger of the American spring. 
Azaleas, white, yellow and pink ... the too sweet magnolia, and the stately 
rhododendron, all grow in wild abundance there. The plant known in Eng¬ 
land as the Virginian creeper, is often seen climbing to the top of the high 
forest trees, and bearing a large trumpet-shaped blossom of rich scarlet. . . . 
The graceful and fantastic grapevine is a feature of great beauty, and its 
wandering festoons bear no more resemblance to our well-trained vines, than 
our stunted azaleas and tiny magnolias, to their thriving American kindred.” 

Mrs. Trollope continues marveling, about butterflies, “flowers on the 
wing,” and fireflies “. . . before a storm . . . and in the dark, sultry evening of 
a burning day, when all employment was impossible, I have found it a pastime 
to watch their glancing light . . . shooting past with the rapidity of lightning, 
and looking like a shower of falling stars, blown about in the breeze of 
evening.” She waxes lyrical here, but elsewhere in her book she deplores 
American politics omnipresent dirt and mud, universal tobacco-chewing, 
hypocrisy in the evil of slavery, worship of political leaders, adoption of Jef¬ 
ferson’s manifestly amoral concept “I am as good as you are,” crudity of ac¬ 
tion, bluntness of speech, infantile imitation of European manners, ridiculous 
national pride and sectional prejudice—“In Virginia I heard that I was come 
to the land of gentlemen. That their high spirit passed the dirty mercantile 
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drudges of the Atlantic cities. That the progress of time would spread Vir¬ 
ginia’s feelings and Virginia’s principles over the Union, and it would then 
become the wondered admiration of the universe.” Mrs. Trollope’s unvarn¬ 
ished truth (Mark Twain supports it—“It lasted to well'along in my youth— 
I remember it”) brought down about her ears a storm of journalistic reproach. 
Other visitors who dared to criticize us, especially if they used sarcasm fared 
much the same in these years. We were a voluble people, ebullient, tru¬ 
culent, and bearing our new independence with the swagger of a very new 
adult. This feeling of the times embodies much of Landon Carter’s rugged 
individualism of some thirty years before. Democracy was an uncharted sea 
for us. We were scrambling as a people not to “find our place” as in older 
societies, but to walk side by side in social equality. Probably here in the 
Northern Neck there was less confusion than in the bustling, burgeoning cities 
as described by Jefferson when he returned from Paris to crowded Norfolk 
already booming in 1789. 1 Certainly the hospitable natural environment of 
this county and its neighbors, much the same now as when Mrs. Trollope saw 
it, must have lent security and stability to our predecessors here. Before these 
first years of the nineteenth century, Northern Neckers had been commented 
upon for their “independence” (this meant “lack of cooperation”). And some 
time later the phrase was coined, apt even now, although we are fast joining 
the rest of Virginia, “A Feeling of Apartness,” as applied to the Northern 
Neck. 

NOTE 

1. “The Men Who Made the Nation,” John Dos Passos, Doubleday and Co., Garden City, 
New York, 1957, p. 175. 
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Photo by James Christian Lamb III 


Belle Ville 


Courtesy of H. Marston Smith 


Belle Mount 
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Photo by Rod Coggin 

The lane to Bladensfield 
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Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. William R. Ward 

Bladensfield in winter 



The double front door at Chestnut Hill, 
from the old 17th century Beale house 
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Cyrus Griffin 

Photo by Forrest W. Patton, by permission of 
United States District Judge Robert R. Merhige, Jr. 





















Cedar Grove, the Booker home, before 1898. Left to right: J. J. Booker; Eugene Derwin Booker; Frederick Carrington 
Booker, Robert Eubank Booker; Sallie A. Booker; Erasmus Carrington Booker; children—daughters in front; in front 
of Anna Booker Lyell (seated) is Mary Lyell who married Dr Hundley; standing in front of tree is Dr. Erasmus Derwin 
Booker; seated in front of him is his second wife, Betty Eubank Booker; John M. Lyell standing; in front of servant 
who is standing, one of the Lyell boys . 




































Courtesy of Robert B. Delano , Jr. 

Home of the Honorable Joseph W. Chinn, Warsaw 



Courtesy of Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission 

Aerial view of Indian Banks, 1940 
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Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission photo 


Indian Banks 








The Jones home in Warsaw 


By permission of the Virginia State Library 

Linden Farm at Farnham 
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From the Historic American Buildings Survey in the collection of the Library of Congress 

Menokin, north elevation in reconstruction drawing 
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By permission of the Library of Congress 

Menokin in 1934 



By permission of the Virginia State Library 

Menokin, reconstructed in artist’s sketch 
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William Peachey 

Courtesy of Charles H. Ryland 


Milden Hall 


Photo by Forrest W. Patton 
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By permission of the Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum 

The Flock Room at Morattico Hall 



Photo by Rod Coggin 

Mount Airy 
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Photo owned by the late Ivan Marks 

The monument marking the Fauntleroy mansion at 
Naylor's, with “Uncle Jim Canada” 


Photo by Forrest W. Patton, courtesy of the Pemberton family 

Richmond Hill 











Photo by Rod Coggin 


Aerial view of Sabine Hall 
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Virginia Chamber of Commerce photo 


Springtime at Sabine Hall 








By permission of the Virginia State Library 

The stairway at Sabine Hall 



The gatehouse at Sabine Hall 
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By permission of the Library of Congress 

The Elmore House , typical of a small farmer's 
house of the mid-18th century 



By permission of the Library of Congress 

Floor plan of the Elmore House 
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Chapter IV 

RICHMOND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


A SHORT HISTORY 

T HE FIRST settlers of Virginia brought with them not only the language 
of England and all of its customs but also the English common law 
which continues to govern our lives in many ways. This is most aptly 
illustrated by Section 1-10 of the Virginia Code which states: 

1 The common law of England, insofar as it is not repugnant to the principles of 
the Bill of Rights and Constitution of this State, shall continue in full force within 
the same, and be the rule of decision, except as altered by the General Assembly.” 

These first settlers also brought with them a fundamental knowledge of local 
shire, or county, government as it applied in England at that time. 

In 1634 the General Assembly established eight shires and adopted the 
English system for their government. Since that time 158 additional counties 
have been created by the General Assembly. Although this form of county 
government has undergone many changes, it still remains a vital part of the 
life of rural Virginia. 

From 1692, when Richmond County was formed, through the period of 
the American Revolution, county government existed at two levels. The 
first level was that of the County Court which usually consisted of eight “most 










able, honest and judicious persons of the county” who were to constitute a 
Court styled “County Court” and were titled “justices.” This Court system 
was the governing body of the County and generally had the authority of 
modem Boards of Supervisors who were its successors. In addition, this Court 
system provided for grand juries, trials by jury, authority to lay and collect 
fines, grant administrations, appoint collectors, and had general civil, criminal 
and probate jurisdiction. Appeal was to the General Court. They were to 
choose one of their number as a Sheriff who not only handled civil and criminal 
process, but made assessments and collected taxes. This made the Sheriff a 
most important County official. The “justices” have sometimes been referred 
to as “gentlemen justices” for the members of this County Court usually 
represented the most important men in each county. 

The second level of county government consisted of the vestries of each 
parish. Each county was required to divide itself into geographical areas 
known as parishes. The vestry was the governing body of the parish and 
consisted of not more than twelve persons who were required to take oath of 
allegiance and supremacy, and to subscribe and be conformable to the doc¬ 
trine and discipline of the Church of England. The vestry’s duties included 
laying and collecting a levy sufficient to provide “a church decently built in 
each parish” or “a chappel of ease” and keeping same in repair; providing a 
Glebe in every parish for the “reception and abode” of the minister; determin¬ 
ing the allowances of the minister; having authority over the poor and orphans; 
and appointing church wardens who would make semi-annual presentations 
to the Court of such abuses as swearing, profanity, sabbath abusing, absenting, 
drunkenness, adultery, slandering, backbiting, and other similar crimes. The 
law required the minister of each parish to keep a record of all births, mar¬ 
riages and burials. 

This second level of government was closest to the people and, perhaps, the 
one most effective. It continued until shortly before the American Revolution 
when, as a result of the growth of dissenters, changes were made by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. 

The first of these changes was an Act of 1759 which acknowledged that 
many vestrymen had joined themselves to dissenting congregations and pro¬ 
vided for their replacement as vestrymen. By later acts, which were part of the 
continuing struggle for religious liberty in Virginia and for the dis-establish- 
ment of the Church of England, vestries were abolished in the counties west 
of the Blue Ridge and by 1788 all vestries had been abolished and their 
powers transferred to Overseers of the Poor. 

The County Court consisting of lay justices continued with some changes 
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from time to time from 1692 until 1870 when the Underwood Constitution 
made radical changes in local government in Virginia. Townships were im¬ 
posed which shortly became magisterial districts. In Richmond County, Lunen¬ 
burg Parish was divided into Stonewall and Marshall Districts and Famham 
was divided into Washington and Farnham Districts. It is interesting to note 
that water courses emptying into the Rappahannock River formed the bound¬ 
ary lines. 

A most important office in the history of the county has been that of Clerk, 
and its importance continues to this day. There have been eighteen 
Clerks since 1692, and their average length of service through 1976 is 15 
years and 8 months. Special note should be made of Sir Marmaduke Beckwith 
who served a total of 71 years. 

The office of Sheriff was also a most important and lucrative office in the 
early years of the County. Prior to 1852, the Sheriff was appointed by the 
justices from among their own number. After 1852, both the Sheriff and the 
justices were elected by popular vote. At various times during the period 
1820-1840, when the office of Sheriff was vacant, the County Coroner assumed 
the duties of Sheriff until someone qualified. There have been 113 sheriffs 
of Richmond County and the average length of their service has been only 
2 Vi years. This political plum needed to be shared frequently. 

In 1870, the governmental and judicial systems of the County changed. 
Justices of the Peace were inaugurated as the lowest level of the Court system 
and the governmental powers of the old County Court were transferred to a 
Board of Supervisors. 

From 1870 until 1934, the office of Justice of the Peace, or Magistrate, 
was important in every community of the County. The Magistrate not only 
issued civil and criminal process but presided over court trials of limited juris¬ 
diction usually held in his home or a neighboring store porch. The proceed¬ 
ings were informal and it was a rough-and-ready system of justice. 

A County Court was established in 1870 which took over the judicial duties 
of the old County Court system. This County Court lasted until 1904, when 
it was abolished in favor of the present Circuit system. During this 34 year 
period, 4 Judges have presided, the first being a great-grand-nephew of George 
Washington. This Court held its last session on January 7, 1904. Beginning 
in 1904, the present Circuit Court System was inaugurated and Richmond 
County was one of the five counties in the 12th Judicial Circuit until 1974 
when it became part of the enlarged 15th Judicial Circuit. 

Since May 26, 1870, one supervisor has been elected from each of the four 
magisterial districts and there have been a total of 62 supervisors during the 
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past 106 years. The longest term served by a Supervisor has been that of 
Frank W. Motley who served 25 years. W. D. Gray, the present Chairman, 
will have served 28 years at the end of his current term. From 1870 until 
1877, the head of the Board was called a “President” as was the title of the 
presiding officer of the old County Court. In 1877 the “President” of the 
Board of Supervisors became “Chairman” and continues as such to this date. 

The office of County Surveyor, Surveyor of the Roads, and Constable, 
started in the early 17th century and continued for almost two centuries. The 
first County Surveyors were appointed by the Surveyor General of the colony 
and later by the College of William and Mary. Sometime in the 19th century 
the counties appointed their own surveyors. 

The office of Tobacco Inspector was particularly important during colonial 
times. The office of Commissioner of the Tax was instituted in 1782 and in 
1785 became the office of Commissioner of the Revenue. County Treasurers 
date from 1871. 

Listings of County Officers will be found in Appendix A. 

—Charles Hill Ryland 


THE COURTHOUSE OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

Richmond County on the north side of the Rappahannock River was formed 
in 1692 when old Rappahannock County was divided into Richmond and 
Essex which lies to the south of the river. Old Rappahannock County had 
been formed from Lancaster County which has been called “the parent county 
of the Rappahannock Valley.” 1 Thus, the area now comprising Richmond 
County has been served judicially by courts sitting in what is now Lancaster 
and Essex Counties as well as by courts sitting in Richmond County. More¬ 
over, the various locations at which these courts sat are not always precisely 
known, nor are the records complete with respect to the identity of the 
numerous buildings in which court may have been held prior to the time 
when the present courthouse was constructed. 2 

In 1748 the so-called “Golden Age” in Virginia was in full flower. 3 In 
architecture the early Georgian period was giving way to the mid-Georgian 
era. Mansions of the earlier period, such as Stratford, Sabine Hall and Nomini 
Hall, had been completed while Palladian masterpieces of the later period, 
such as Mount Airy, were under construction. 4 Accordingly, when Landon 
Carter of Sabine Hall was authorized on March 6, 1748, to build the present 
courthouse for Richmond County, the state of the art was so refined as to 
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insure the construction of a public building in which successive generations 
could take pride. 

No eighteenth century specifications or drawings of the courthouse survive, 
and unfortunately the building was remodeled in the nineteenth century in 
such a way as to detract greatly from the beauty of the original architectural 
plan. Although the architect in charge of the remodeling, K. Buckler Ghe- 
quiere, may have left us wth a less pleasing structure, he must have realized 
that his assignment was not in the best interest of the building because he 
wisely recorded a detailed description of the courthouse as it stood before his 
changes were made. This record, dated June, 1877, was published in The 
American Architect and Building News by way of a letter to the journal’s 
editors. The author’s opening comments follow: 

“Having been called on recently to examine, report upon, and eventually to re¬ 
model, a court-house of colonial times at Warsaw, Richmond County, Virginia, 
I think it may not be without interest to you and to the profession at large, for 
me to put together in readable shape some items about its history and structure, 
especially as the plan is somewhat peculiar; besides which it does not appear to 
me to be exactly right to alter such buildings without preserving in some suitable 
way—such as in your journal—a description of them as they now stand and have 
stood for a great number of years. Especially does it not seem right regardlessly 
to destroy them or heedlessly to add to them, when we recollect that many im¬ 
portant events have occurred within them in our country’s history, and that men 
of note, whose deeds have left enduring marks behind them, have spent the ma¬ 
jority of their working hours in them. Therefore, before their ancient shape and 
appearance are so changed by the progressive wants of those who now use them as 
to leave but a vestige remaining, it becomes our duty to those who have preceded 
us, to give the world some record of them, that they may not be clean forgotten.” 5 

The exterior of the courthouse measures fifty-two and one-half feet in length 
and forty-one and one-half feet in width. Before the remodeling there were 
piazzas, or porticos, on both long sides containing six arches each. All of the 
arches are now bricked up with windows set in them; however, four of them 
on each side were open when the remodeling began. Even then the two front 
arches on each side were bricked up and plastered over. It is not known 
whether this was an original feature or an early alteration. The floors of the 
piazzas were made of brick and were on the same level as the floor of the court¬ 
room. Both the interior design and the exterior of the original building can 
be more fully appreciated by reference to Ghequiere’s illustrations reprinted 
below: 
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A. 

Interior Design 


B. 

Exterior Side Elevation 


The original plan of the Richmond County courthouse was unique in that 
it had a piazza or portico on two sides rather than on one only as was the 
case with the courthouses in King William County and in Hanover County. 
Despite the nineteenth century changes the Richmond County courthouse 
remains an important example of colonial courthouse architecture. It should 
not only be preserved from further modifications; it should be restored to its 
colonial beauty. No project of more historic value for the Richmond County 
community could be undertaken on the two hundredth anniversary of the 
independence of the United States. 

— W. Tayloe Murphy, Jr. 


NOTES 

1. Cocke, Parish Lines Diocese of Virginia, p. 142 (1967). 

2. See Pearson, Richmond County, Virginia, Courthouses, Northern Neck of Virginia 
Historical Magazine, Vol. 20, No. 1, pp. 1989, 2000 (Dec. 1970). 

3. See Dowdey, The Golden Age (1970). 

4. See Waterman, The Mansions of Virginia (1945). 

5. Ghequiere, Richmond County Courthouse, Virginia, The American Architect and 
Building News, p. 199 (1877). 


THE CLERK’S OFFICE 

The date of the Clerk’s Office has traditionally been placed at 1748. The 
construction appears to be of that time, similar to Mount Airy, and architects 
who came to examine the building were of the opinion that it is eighteenth 
century. However entries have been found recently in researching the Rich¬ 
mond County Order books 1 which place the Clerk’s Office seventy years later. 
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Oath taken by the County Officials, August 5,1776—Richmond County 
Clerk's Office; the first entry in Order Book No. 18, p. 1 
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John Tayloe was paid “for building of a clerk’s office upon the bounds of the 
Courthouse of this County,” $1590 in three installments in June of the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818. Before the Clerk’s Office was built, records were kept 
in the County Clerk’s home—and in at least one instance, in the late seven¬ 
teenth century, were destroyed when the home burned. 

In 1815 commissioners were appointed to rent a suitable house for keep¬ 
ing the records until a “house for the keeping of said office” could be pre¬ 
pared “according to law.” The commissioners reported that same day that 
they had found a convenient house “near Richmond Courthouse” and had 
rented it from John Tayloe, until the Clerk’s Office proper should be built. 

The building has been much photographed because of its charming pro¬ 
portions and the pleasing combination of native brownstone or “sandstone,” 
exposed below the water-table with gametted joints. Above the water-table 
the walls are plastered and whitewashed. In elevation the front is three bays 
wide with a center door and flanking window openings. There are three steps 
up to the double doors in front, and there were double doors in back before 
the first addition was made. The flat arch of the doorway has a raised, fluted 
keystone. In the south gable end there are two narrow eight-light openings 
flanking the chimney, which above the ridge is of brick. 2 The building was 
originally of a simple, rectangular one-room plan, one story high with a loft 
as an attic; it has an inside chimney. 

A hot-air furnace, electric lighting, a fire door, and a glass storm door are 
the only modern conveniences in the old building. In 1933 a wing was built on 
the rear supervised by William Randolph Ward, using plans by an architect, 
Courtney Welton; the brick was laid by Mr. Frank O’Dell. Mr. Harold Gal¬ 
lagher built the second addition, extending the first and also connecting the 
Clerk’s Office and the Courthouse. In both additions, native sandstone was 
used to match the original building, but using modern mortar instead of the 
old oyster-shell and lime. 

In 1973 the new county office building was completed and landscaped mak¬ 
ing a plaza between the court house, the old office building and the new, with 
parking space in front of the new building at its lower level. All county records 
are now housed in the new building. The older records are gradually being 
restored under a program of the Virginia State Library, where a microfilm 
copy is made and filed of each document processed; the restored records are 
returned to the Clerk’s Office. The new building houses the General District 
and Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courtroom and Clerk’s Office; the Cir¬ 
cuit Court Clerk’s Office; the County Treasurer’s Office; the Office of the 
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Clerk’s Office at Warsaw 
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County Commissioner of Revenue; and is the headquarters of the Building 
Inspector for the County. 


NOTES 

1. Order Book, 1814-1816, p. 48; Order Book No. 24, pp. 4, 100, 218. 

2. Thomas T. Waterman, in Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress, 
May 28, 1941. 


THE COUNTY JAIL 

Fastened on the fly-leaf of Account Book No. 13 in the Clerk’s Office is 
a plat surveyed May 15th, 1872, by John D. Garland, S.A.C.; “At the request 
of the Supervisors of above mentioned County, I have laid off the site for 
the new jail. . . .” The jail was probably built soon afterwards, 1 down the 
slope from the Court House, where it stood until 1975 when it was moved only 
a few feet, back from the highway and nearer to the Court House in order to 
accommodate traffic. 

This building served as the county jail until well into the twentieth century. 
It was used as the School Board Office from 1955 to 1972, with an interim due 
to repairs. It is characteristic of buildings constructed before the Civil War, 
has a hip roof, interior chimneys, and is built of bricks laid in five-course 
American bond. There are four courses of corbelling at the eaves, and it has 
a slate roof. The present jail stands several hundred feet in back of the old 
jail. 

NOTE 

1. Further research can be done in the Richmond County Supervisors’ Minutes, 1870-1886, 
p. 27 and ff. giving details about construction, contractors, materials, costs, and dates; the book 
will be found, recently restored and bound, in the Clerk’s Office. 

THE HIGHWAY MARKER 

The highway marker erected in front of the Courthouse reads: 

WARSAW 

When Richmond County was formed in 1692, this place 
became the county seat and was known as Richmond 
(County) Courthouse. The present courthouse was 
erected in 1748-49. The village was renamed Warsaw 
about 1846 in sympathy with the Polish struggle for 
liberty. It was the home of Congressman William A. 

Jones, advocate of Philippine Independence. 
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THE COURTROOM TABLETS 

The two marble tablets mounted at the left and right of the Judge’s bench 
in the Courtroom read as follows: 

1692 RICHMOND County 1908 

When “old Rappahannock Co.” was extinguished in 1692, Richmond and Essex 
were formed from it. 

The clerks have been: 

1. William Colston .1692-1701 

2. James Sherlock .1701-1709 

3. Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, Baronet .1709-1780 

4. Leroy Peachy .1780-1793 

5. Bartholomew McCarty .1793-1815 

6. George Saunders .1815-1838 

7. John F. B. Jeffries .1838-1848 

8. Isaac S. Jeffries.1848-1849 

9. Joseph R. Jeffries, pro tern.1849-1849 

10. Francis W. Pendleton .1849-1865 

11. Robert Hail .1865-1868 

12. L. D. Warner .1868-1870 

13. Wm. A. Brockenbrough .1870-1871 

14. L. D. Warner .1871-1901 

15. J. B. Rains, (incumbent) .1901-19 

Donated through the Circuit Court of Richmond County by the 
generosity of Citizens and Friends 

1692 RICHMOND COUNTY 1908 

When “Old Rappahannock County” was extinguished in 1692, Richmond 
and Essex were formed from it. The Prosecuting Attorneys have been: 

COUNTY: 

Dennis McCarty, “Attorney for their Majesties” .1692-1693 

John Gardener, “Attorney for their Majesties” .1693-1704 

Daniel McCarty and George Eskridge, “Attorneys for Our Sovereigne, 

the Queene” .1704-1711 

Daniel McCarty, Queen’s Attorney (King’s Attorney 1714) .1711-1724 
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John Tarpley, Jun., King’s Attorney .1724-1736 

William Robinson, King’s Attorney .1736-1742 

Charles Beale, King’s Attorney .1742-1759 

Richard Parker, King’s Attorney (Com’lth’s Atto. 1777) 1759-1788 

Alexander Campbell, Commonwealth’s Attorney .1788- 

(Order Books Nos. 21, 22 and 23 Missing) .1789-1816 

Foushee G. Tebbs, Com’lth’s Atto. -1818 

William Y. Sturman, Com’lth’s Atto. (resigned) .1818-1819 

John Campbell, Com’lth’s Atto.1819-1828 

William Y. Sturman, Com’lth’s Atto.1828-1848 

George W. Crittenden, Com’lth’s Atto.1848-1849 

The following were ex officio Commonwealth’s Attorneys for the Circuit 
Court: 

Thomas Jones, Jr., Com’lth’s Atto.1849-1869 

Wm. R. Brownlee, Com’lth’s Atto. (military appointee) .1869-1870 

Thos. Jones, Jr., Com’lth’s Atto.1870-1871 

Wm. R. Brownlee, Com’lth’s Atto (elected) .1871-1873 

T. C. Chinn, Com’lth’s Atto. (elected and resigned) .1873-1873 

W. A. Jones, Com’lth’s Atto.1873-1883 

John D. Garland, Com’lth’s Atto.1883-1891 

J. W. Chinn, Jr., Com’lth’s Atto. (incumbent) .1891-19 

SUPERIOR AND CIRCUIT SUPERIOR COURTS: 

Stokely Towles, Com’lth’s Atto.1809-1812 

-Com’lth’s Atto. (office vacant) .1812-1816 

Ellyson Currie, Com’lth’s Atto. (resigned) .1816-1816 

John Campbell, Com’lth’s Atto.1816-1828 

Augustine Neale, Com’lth’s Atto. (resigned) .1828-1845 

Presley Thornton Lomax, Com’lth’s Atto.1845-1852 

Donated Through the Circuit Court to Richmond County, Virginia by 
O. /. Hammell Company, Pleasantville, New Jersey 
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Chapter V 

MEDICINE IN RICHMOND COUNTY 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
ORTUNE PLANTED the first English colony in America on the shores 



of Virginia. From 1607 to 1624 the affairs of Virginia were managed 


JL by the London Company. During this period the Company had shown 
high conception as to the type of physicians that should be sent to the Colony. 

With the settlement of Jamestowne 13 May, 1607, we note among the de¬ 
voted men who placed an ocean between themselves and home were two 
chirurgeons (surgeons), William Wilkinson and Thomas Wotten, who rend¬ 
ered useful service during the first dreadful summer at Jamestowne. Then 
in the First Supply there was Anthony Bagnall, Chirurgeon (surgeon) and 
Walter Russell, doctor of physic. Bagnall attended Captain John Smith on 
his visit to Werowocomoco in December, 1608. Doctor Walter [William] 
Russell participated in Smith’s exploration of the Chesapeake Bay in June, 
1608. It is told that it was due to his skill as a physician that Smith escaped 
death near the mouth of the Rappahannock River. Smith was stung by a 
stingray. His hand, arm and shoulder swelled to such a size and the agony 
was so great, his death seemed certain. Dr. Russell dressed the wound with 
an ointment he had with him. This so relieved the pain and swelling that 
Smith ate for his dinner that very evening the fish that had so tormented him, 








instead of filling the grave his companions had prepared for him on an island. 
The point of land on which the event occurred is still known on the map 
of Virginia as Stingray Point. 

The next physician of prominence we hear of was Dr. Lawrence Bohun. 
He was educated among “the most learned surgeons and physicians in the 
Netherlands.” In 1610 he came with Lord Delaware to Virginia and was of 
much service to the poor survivors of the “Starving Time” and the many sick 
among the new arrivals. The company made him physician general to the 
Colony, and to support the dignity of the office gave him five hundred acres 
of land and ten servants. 

After the death of Dr. Bohun, the London Company selected as his suc¬ 
cessor John Pott, who was a Cambridge Master of Arts. He was recom¬ 
mended by the famous Theodore Gulston, “as well practiced in chirurgerie 
and physic and an expert in distilling of waters.” Dr. Pott was a good doctor 
and a shrewd politician. He was made one of the Council to the new Gov¬ 
ernor, Sir Francis Wyatt. In 1629, Pott became acting Governor and dis¬ 
charged the duties for one year. During Pott’s connection with Virginia the 
colony grew in wealth and population. The mortality rate, however, was ex¬ 
tremely high. One out of five emigrants was lucky if he survived the first year 
of his stay. This period of probation was called the “Seasoning Time.” The 
mortality fell chiefly upon the white servants, who were most exposed to the 
malaria and mosquitoes of the creeks and rivers upon which all of the early 
settlements were made. 

Chief among the diseases in the Colony were pellegra and scurvy, malaria, 
typhoid fever, small pox, dysentery, measles, pneumonia, fluxes, ague and 
fever. Much of the physician’s skill and time was required to cure sores on 
the servants enfeebled by the long sea journeys. The “ague and fever” were 
especially deadly and destructive. In the presence of this last disease, the 
Virginia doctor of the 17th century, being without quinine or the peruvian 
bark which had not been recognized as a remedial agent, was almost helpless. 
This strange affection seemed to have a whole lexicography of its own. 
There was the second day ague and the third day ague called a tertian, 
and the fourth day ague called a quartan; and the ague that came every week, 
and the ague, I believe that came every two weeks; they were nothing like 
the chills of the present day, which are seldom serious, but they meant death. 

However important the economic and social factors, from a medical view¬ 
point it can hardly be denied, the chief setbacks to Virginia’s growth in man¬ 
power in the 17th century were untimely deaths. These originated in famine 
and pestilence, not forgetting the impurities of the drinking water. Indian 
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warfare took a steady and decisive toll of human life, as did the long hard 
winters. 

Upon landing, the settlers found very little to support life. They were slow 
learning to clear land and plant sufficient food to sustain them. These planters 
must have felt the pinch of hunger before the ships which brought them had 
sailed on the return voyage. They were bartering with sailors for biscuits in 
return for Sassafras and other Virginia products that were plentiful. Among 
the “simple” treatments popular in treating disease, one of the earliest and 
most abundant discovered and sent home to England in great quantities, was 
the Sassafras Root. It was said to be useful and effective in treatment of skin 
diseases, gout and rheumatism. The pith, when mixed with water, formed a 
mucilage which was used in treatment of diseases of the eye. Sassafras tea 
was used as a drink and to treat dysentery and nephritis. 

There was snake root, said to have a tonic, diuretic and stimulant effect, 
and popular in typhoid and digestive disorders. It was admired in England 
as a cordial and a great antidote in all pestilent disorders. Also used was 
rattle snake root. No remedy as yet has been discovered that is comparable 
in the cure of the bite of the rattle snake, states Beverley. As a purge some 
physicians prescribed a rhubarb concoction. As an astringent the persimmon 
was recommended. A leech was used for bleeding. Later this method was 
replaced by the bleeder instrument. 

The healthful qualities of tobacco were lauded by Thomas Harriot, being 
used to purge superfluous phlegm and to open pores and passages of the 
body. Smokers thought it an antidote to all poisons and healed wounds. 

There was the jimson or Jamestowne weed, at first a sedative and anti- 
spasmodic, in larger doses a narcotic and supposedly poisonous. Beverley 
extols the wild cherry bark in healing old sores and wounds. Most of the 
medicines given by the Virginia doctors during this period were plain and 
compounded at home. The 17th century physician was mostly his own 
apothecary. However, in the earliest years of the century there were several 
apothecaries in the Colony. The medical equipment listed in inventories of 
estates included such items as “one small brasse mortar and pestle on pewter, 
a small box with physic salves, old scales, one pair of gold weights, a box of 
small vialls, old physic chest with drugs in it.” 

Among the doctors there appear to have been many apprentices who were 
attracted to Virginia by the lack of any restrictions on the practice of medicine 
and by the pecuniary prospect. It was charged that their fees were excessive. 
To remedy a state of affairs which endangered life, the General Assembly 
passed an act on October 21, 1639, requiring the physician in every contested 
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case to declare upon oath the true value, worth and quantity of his drugs and 
medicines administered, whereupon the court should fix the charges. It was 
further ordered that doctors who neglected their patients should be punished, 
and that no doctor should refuse his help and assistance to persons in ex¬ 
tremity. There were four other acts passed during the first century in regard 
to the practice of medicine—the Acts of 1646, 1658, 1662 and 1692, but 
they did not differ greatly from one another. The first two were nearly the 
same as the Act of 1639. The Acts of 1662 and 1692 seemed to admit that an 
injustice had been done the physicians, as the former (1662) permitted them 
to add fifty percent to the cost of their drugs, and the latter (1692) as much 
as one hundred percent. By way of a good word it must be remembered that if 
the doctors came to Virginia to make money out of the mortality, they incurred 
great risk of death themselves. These acts were intended to prevent extortion, 
rather than quacks, and were far from meeting the requirements of the pro¬ 
fession. However, they have proved valuable to the historian and been the 
happy means of preserving the names of many of the earliest country phy¬ 
sicians, who would otherwise have been unknown. 

After the Act of 1692, there was no more legislation for forty-four years. 
During this long period there were some strong men among the physicians— 
men of University degrees. Nevertheless, wrath continued to grow among the 
people and in 1736 it exploded into another act, having a mighty preamble. 
It was accordingly enacted “that no surgeon or apothecary who had served an 
apprenticeship to those trades” should charge more than the following rates: 
Five shillings for any visit or prescription in town or within five miles and one 
shilling more for every additional mile over five and under ten; for every ten 
miles, ten shillings and six pence additional for every mile above ten; with an 
allowance for all ferriages in their journeys; provided that those who had taken 
a degree in a university were permitted to double the aforesaid charges. And 
to the end that the value of his medicines might be known, the doctor was 
forbidden to administer any remedy without at the same time handing to the 
patient an itemized statement of the ingredients which entered into his mix¬ 
tures, and the price thereof. For simple fractures surgeons were permitted 
to charge two pounds of tobacco and for a compound fracture four pounds. 
These prices seemed to have contemplated current Virginia money, which was 
one third less in value than sterling money. In explanation of this act, it must 
be said that at the time it became law, very little advance had been made 
in the art of surgery, which was mostly confined to the simple operations of 
blood letting, pulling of teeth and dressing of wounds. Barbers who cut hair 
and sold and fitted wigs practiced surgery in these simpler forms. 
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Besides their surgeons, the English colonists brought with them to Virginia 
one barber; showing even in the new settlement they must recognize the 
distinction between the surgeon and barber. The surgeon was called “Chirur- 
geon,” a word derived from two Greek roots meaning, respectively, “hand and 
work.” However, a tabulation of the titles in the Virginia county records show 
the title of doctor used as often as that of “chirurgeon,” surgeon. The term 
barber surgeon does not seem to have been used in the colonial records. Con¬ 
sistency in the use of the terms is often lacking, a man referred to as “Chirur¬ 
geon” in one portion of the record and called doctor in another. There was no 
further law made by the Virginia legislature regulating the practice of medicine 
for over a hundred years succeeding the Act of 1736. 

The native Virginians now began to assert themselves. The University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, became a favorite place of study for the more wealthy 
youth. Among those who attended there before the Revolution were a number 
of Richmond County natives and others who established their practice here. 
The number of university graduates increased, until by the time the American 
Revolution was fairly under way, the tone of the profession was largely domi¬ 
nated by them. After the American Revolution the only legal requirement 
imposed on the ambitious aspirant for medical practice was the payment of 
a fee to the state. 

Although except for the large number from Virginia who attended Edin¬ 
burgh, comparatively few native Virginians received their medical education 
abroad at this time. In smaller numbers they went to Cambridge, Oxford, 
London, Glasgow, Paris and Dublin. In the early 18th as well as the 17th 
century, many American physicians were forced to rely, for their medical 
education, upon the system of apprenticeship. The terms of the indentures 
were stringent and binding. Many excellent doctors undoubtedly came out 
of such schools of experience. Despite their handicaps, these doctors did the 
best they could and their very presence was a great help to many sick in¬ 
dividuals. 

The list of foreign bom and foreign educated physicians who settled in 
Virginia is a long one. Among these doctors, Paul Micou of France and 
Joseph Belfield of England were Richmond County physicians. 

Perhaps things never had been as bad as represented in the old statutes of 
the Legislature, and as the 18th century advanced to its close the doctors and 
public opinion caused the standard of practicing to be raised. There is evi¬ 
dence in the records which shows conclusively how the pride of the profession 
had increased. In 1792 Jacob Rubasmen left a will in Chesterfield County, 
which was proven in 1799, and in it he made this derogatory remark: “Curry, 
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the quack doctor has an account against me, it is rascally and most unjust.” 
This severe language, Dr. Curry took a curious but convincing way to answer. 
He caused the Clerk of Court to put on record immediately under Rubasmen’s 
will a certificate from the most eminent physician in Virginia, Dr. James 
McClurg, that “he had seen in the possession of Dr. James Curry such ample 
testimonials from a British university as proved him to be a physician regularly 
educated.” 

Of all the sections of Virginia, Tidewater was best supplied with physicians 
and surgeons. The doctors herein listed and their biographies well attest the fact 
that Richmond County had its share of well qualified physicians and surgeons 
in the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. The parson physician was num¬ 
erous in the colony. Preachers came to the New World with the missionary 
spirit and prepared themselves to save bodies as well as souls. Many physicians 
serving as preachers, as well as lawyers, teachers, dentists, Burgesses, mer¬ 
chants, farmers and Justices were found in the colony. Richmond and Essex 
Counties were formed from old Rappahannock in 1692. Commerce, courts 
and all kind of business was conducted from both sides of the Rappahannock 
River. It is certain and of record the doctors practiced on both the north and 
south sides of the Rappahannock River, going to and fro by way of the ferry. 
Doctors who practiced less than a year and others of Richmond County may 
have been inadvertently omitted from the list; however, all physicians and 
surgeons who are extant are listed herein. 

—Virginia Drewry McGeorge Pearson 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF 17th, 18th, 19th AND 20th CENTURY 
RICHMOND COUNTY, PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

MICOU, PAUL 

Physician, surgeon, jurist, merchant, planter. Huguenot exile of Nantes, France. 
Born (ca) 1658—Died in Essex County, Colony of Virginia, May 23, 1736. 
Buried at Vauters Episcopal Church, Essex County, Virginia. 

Married Margaret Cammack (1677-1740) of Richmond County. Daughter of 
Warwick and Margaret M. (Thatcher Widow) Cammack. (Richmond County 
Will Book No. 3, page 234.) 

Doctor Micou is recorded as practicing medicine in Richmond County, 1693 
and 1694. 

Doctor Micou was the father of many sons and daughters. His fifth child, Mary, 
married 1st Col. Leonard Hill. After his death she married Colonel Joshua Fry, 
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who was in command of the campaign of 1754 against the French and Indians. 
Col. Fry died May 31, 1754. Col. Fry with Peter Jefferson (father of President 
Thomas Jefferson) made the famous Fry-Jefferson map of 1751. ( Richmond 

County Marriages, 1668-1853, page 247, by George H. S. King. Richmond County 
Order Book No. 3, page 88.) 

SHREWSBURY, CATHERINE 

Doctress, Teacher. In 1693 she brought suit against Peter Foxon to collect a 
medical fee for curing his sore leg. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century, pages 174 and 288. Richmond County Order Book 1692-1694, 
page 109. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, V. I, page 327.) 

In 1693 a judgment was granted Catherine Shrewsbury against Richard Tompkins 
for 300 lbs. tobacco for 18 months schooling of his son. (Blanton, Medicine in 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, page 174. Richmond County Order Book 
1692-1694, page 107.) 

CLARKE, ROBERT 

Will probated 6 February, 1705/6, Richmond County. In the probate of his 
will he is called Doctor Robert Clarke. (Richmond County Order Book No. 5, 
pages 110-111.) 

In Deed Book 4, pages 77a and 78, 6 August, 1706, Robert Clarke, son to 
Dr. Robert Clarke, sells 500 acres to Joseph Deeks gent. 

BELFIELD, DR. JOSEPH 

Dr. Joseph Belfield, a Surgeon in the British Navy, was the son of Sir John 
Belfield of Devon, England. (Data from family bible and letters, compiled by the 
late Miss Emily Daingerfield Belfield, direct descendant, who died in 1922 at the 
age of 92.) 

Dr. Belfield married Miss Frances Wright, daughter of Mottram and Ruth Griggs 
Wright and granddaughter of John Mottram (Burgess 1645), an English gentle¬ 
man who came to Virginia ca 1630. ( Richmond Standard, January 7, 1882.) 

Both he and his wife are buried at the “Old Upper Church” and it could well 
be the church which later became Upper Lunenburg Parish Church. Dr. Joseph 
Belfield is referred to as the immigrant to Virginia in the 17th Century and died 
in Virginia in 1738. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia 17th Century . Richmond 
County Will Book No. 5, Part 1, page 325.) 

Thomas Wright Belfield, born January 1, 1704-5 (son of Dr. Joseph Belfield), 
married, March 9, 1723-4, Mary Colston, widow of William Colston and daughter 
of Francis and Mary (Bathurst) Meriwether. ( Richmond Standard, October 2, 
1880.) 
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FLOOD, DR. NICHOLAS, 1715-1768 

Dr. Flood and his wife, Elizabeth Peachey (daughter of Samuel Peachey of 
“Milden Hall” near Sharps and his first wife) had one daughter, Katherine Flood. 

“McCall, Archibald and Katherine Flood, bond 12th May, 1761, Adam Menzies 
(b)—The bride the daughter of Dr. Nicholas Flood (1715-1768) and Elizabeth 
Peachey, his wife (1721-1792) ( Marriages of Richmond County, Virginia, page 
122, by George H. S. King.) 

See Will of Elizabeth Peachey Flood (Mrs. Nicholas). (Richmond County, Vir¬ 
ginia, Will Book No. 8, page 141.) 

Administration of the estate of Nicholas Flood granted Elizabeth Flood. (Rich¬ 
mond County, Virginia, Order Book No. 19, page 120.) 

“Cedar Grove,” the Flood plantation, was purchased by Dr. Flood between 
1741 and 1744. The land on which it stood joined the Glebe land of North 
Farnham Parish. ( Virginia Magazine of History & Biography, V. 73, 1965.) 

OSWALD, DR. HENRY 

Mrs. Mary Oswald, widow of Dr. Oswald, mentioned in suit by John Leith, 
November 25, 1726 (now merchant in Glasgow formerly in Edinburgh). Thomas 
Baile legal attorney appointed by Leith. (Richmond County Account Book No. 1, 
page 5.) 

BRUCE, WILLIAM 

Mentioned as doctor and living in Richmond County during 18th century. His 
books and medicines amounting to 1,638 lbs. tobacco attached in 1729 by Dr. 
James Black in payment of debt. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth 
Century, pages 381-82. Virginia Magazine of History & Biography, V. 10, page 
216. Will and inventory, Richmond County Will Book No. 8, pages 21 and 25.) 

GRIFFIN, DR. CORBIN 

Born March 2, 1741. Surgeon on the Galley Revenge and Galley Manley and on 
the Brig Liberty of the Virginia State Navy 1776-1779 and then in charge of 
Naval hospital at York. He was the son of LeRoy and Mary Ann Bertrand Griffin. 
(The History of Virginia's Navy of the Revolution, by Robert A. Stewart, page 
193. Virginians in the Revolution, by John H. Gwathmey, page 327. Revolutionary 
War Records of Virginia by Gaius M. Brumbaugh, M.D., pages 20, 28, 37, and 38. 
Richmond County Register of Births, 1672-1800, pages 36 and 37.) 

BROCKENBROUGH, JOHN SR., M.D. (1741-1801) 

Mentioned in settlement of the estate of Richard Shakleford. Account paid 16 
February, 1795. (Richmond County Account Book No. 3, page 395.) 

Surgeon in Navy during Revolution. Was one of the signers of the Westmore- 
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land protest against the Stamp Act in 1766. (Blanton Medicine in Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century, page 348.) 

Married Sarah Roane, B. (ca) 1750—Died 1810. 

Tombstone—Doctors Hall, Richmond County, Virginia, near where Rappa¬ 
hannock Creek (Cat Point) empties into Rappahannock River. ( Virginia Maga¬ 
zine of History & Biography, V. 5, page 448. William & Mary Quarterly 102-03, 
Vol. XI, pages 124-125. Northern Neck of Virginia Historical Magazine, Decem¬ 
ber 1970, page 2045. The Chinn Book, pages 144-45, by Ruth W. Dillion and 
Marguerite R. Lewis.) 

BARNES, DR. ABRAHAM 

Administration granted 6 Feb., 1743. (Richmond County Order Book No. 11, 
page 369.) 

At the heading of his inventory he is called doctor and among other items in 
inventory is listed parcel of medicine. (Will Book No. 5, Part 2, page 445.) 

Lived next door to “China Hill,” the Carter place, two miles south of Foneswood. 

JONES, DR. WALTER, (1745-1816) 

Dr. Walter Jones was born December 18, 1745, so far as can be ascertained, 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. (Jones, Judge Lewis H.— Capt. Roger Jones of London 
and Virginia —Hereafter Jones of Virginia, page 216.) 

He was the son of Colonel Thomas Jones, a large landowner and merchant, who 
died in Hanover County, Virginia, 1757. ( Jones of Virginia, page 216.) 

His mother, who died in Northumberland County, Virginia, in 1762, was 
Elizabeth Cocke, a daughter of William Cocke and his wife, Elizabeth Catesby. 
{Jones of Virginia, page 158.) 

In the early 1760’s, at the age of 15, he was a student at William and Mary 
College where he was a classmate of Thomas Jefferson. ( Jones of Virginia, page 
158.) 

In June of 1769 he received his medical degree from the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. ( Jones of Virginia, page 232.) 

Dr. Jones returned to Virginia in 1770 and started his practice of medicine in 
Richmond County. In 1779 he bought an 800-acre estate known as “Hayfield” 
in Northumberland County. (Northumberland County Record Book No. 11, pages 
12-14.) 

Dr. Jones married Alice Flood in 1773. She was the daughter of Dr. William 
Flood of Westmoreland County. In May of 1776, he represented Richmond Coun¬ 
ty at the Virginia Convention at Williamsburg which declared for independence. 
(Tyler, Lyon Gardiner, History of Virginia, Vol. II, page 146.) 

Dr. Jones died on his plantation, “Hayfield,” on January 31, 1816, in the 70th 
year of age, his wife, Alice, having predeceased him. He was survived by only 
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six of his eight children. (Northumberland County Record Book No. 20, page 362, 
Will of Dr. Walter Jones.) 

GRIFFIN, JOHN TAYLOE 

Born August 24, 1750. Son of Leroy and Mary Ann Bertrand Griffin. (Richmond 
County Births 1672-1800, page 36.) 

Graduated in medicine, 1774, Edinburgh, Scotland. ( William and Mary Col¬ 
lege Quarterly, January 1911, page 156. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century, page 87.) 

Attended William and Mary College 1765. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in 
the Eighteenth Century, page 75.) 

FAUNTLEROY, DOCTOR GEORGE HEALE 

Fauntleroy, Dr. George and Sally Fauntleroy (spinster) bond 8th March, 1768— 
Robert Tomlin (b). (King, Marriages of Richmond County, page 68.) 

Dr. Fauntleroy lived near the Court House. After his death his medicines, books 
and shop utensils were advertised for sale. ( Virginia Gazette, September 20, 1770, 
and Blanton, Medicine in Virginia 18th Century, page 382.) 

Will written April, 1770, probated August, 1770. (Richmond County Will Book 
No. 7, page 72.) 

CHINN, DR. JOHN YATES 

Born 2 February, 1770. (Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, page 120) Son of 
John Chinn of “Edge Hill,” Richmond County, Virginia. Mentioned in settlement 
of the Estate of Peter H. Garland, 1807. (Richmond County Account Book No. 3, 
page 531.) 

Married Sarah Fairfax Carter, daughter of Robert and wife, Frances A. Tasker. 
(King, Richmond County Marriages, pages 30, 129, 243.) 

Died 7-19-1826. (Richmond County Will Book No. 10, page 118.) 

Was graduate of St. George and St. Thomas Hospitals, London, 1792. He be¬ 
came a Justice of Richmond County in 1799. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in 
the Eighteenth Century, page 382.) 

SMITH, DOCTOR WILLIAM G., (1787-1859) 

Dr. William G. Smith was born in Richmond County to Henry Smith and wife, 
Sarah ? Smith. Dr. Smith died June, 1859. William G. and Betsey B. Settle Smith 
established their home at “Sedgely.” (John K. Gott, great-great-grandson of 
Dr. William G. Smith and Betsey Settle. Richmond County Deaths, page 13.) 

William G. Smith and Betsey B. Settle, bond, 18th February, 1823, William 
Settle (b). Betsey B. Settle, daughter of William Settle (17??-1833) and wife, nee 
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(Polly) Greenlaw, was bom 14th February, 1806, (King, Marriages of Richmond 
County page 192.) 

Dr. Smith apparently left a sizeable estate. (Richmond County Will Book No. 
11, page 442.) 

Dr. Smith became one of the Gentlemen Justices and Sheriff of Richmond Coun¬ 
ty. (Richmond County Order Book No. 27, page 165.) 

BUCKNER, DR. ELIAS E., (1792-1865) 

Medical account paid December, 1836, in settlement of the Estate of Samuel 
Northern. (Richmond County Account Book No. 5, page 294. George H. S. King. 
Richmond County Marriages, page 30.) 

franks, henry 

1793—mentioned as doctor in the Administrator’s account of Mrs. Mary Kel- 
sick’s estate. (Richmond County Account Book No. 3, page 137.) 

TARPLEY, THOMAS 

Mentioned as doctor in guardianship account of Winfred B. Belfield, 1794. 
(Richmond County Account Book No. 3, page 131.) 

Mentioned as doctor in administration of Samuel Kelsick’s estate, 1796. (Rich¬ 
mond County Account Book No. 3, page 30.) 

FAUNTLEROY, MOORE 

1796, mentioned as doctor in the guardian’s account of Winifred B. Belfield. 
(Richmond County Account Book No. 3, page 131.) 

LEMOINE, FEREOL, M.D. 

Born 23 September, 1804, Died 23 December, 1857. Son of Dr. Fereol Lemoine 
and his wife, Frances Mitchell of Lancaster County, Virginia. Married 27 Decem¬ 
ber 1827, Ann Maria Saunders of Richmond County, Virginia. Served as Sheriff, 
Commissioner of the Revenue 1849-1852. Testimony of Respect by the Court 
at his death. (Richmond County Order Book No. 30, page 468.) 

PENDLETON, FRANCIS W., M.D. 

Born 1805, Caroline County. Died 1865, Richmond County. Clerk of Court. 
Testimony of Respect by Court at his death. (Order Book No. 31, page 245.) 
Listed as doctor in the 1850 federal census of Richmond County. 

BROCKENBROUGH, WILLIAM AUSTIN, M.D., (1809-1858) 

Mentioned as physician in Richmond County Order Book No. 30, page 431 
(1857). 
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Medical account paid 18th October, 1854, in settlement of Estate of Augustine 
Neale. (Richmond County Account Book No. 10, page 162.) 

TOMLIN, DR. ROBERT G. 

Mentioned in settlement of the Estate of Peter R. Garland—1809. (Richmond 
County Account Book No. 3, page 532.) 

DUNGAN, DAVID, M.D. 

Died 1810, Northumberland County. Practicing physician in the counties of 
Richmond, Westmoreland and Northumberland and resided at one time or another 
in all three counties. (Northumberland County, Virginia, Order Book 1830-35, 
page 110.) 

In the Richmond County Account Books No. 2 and No. 3, it appears that he 
had a rather large practice in Richmond County. Examined Richmond County 
Pension applicants in 1792. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth 
Century , page 382.) 

Mentioned as doctor in administration of Samuel Kelsick’s estate. (Richmond 
County Account Book No. 3, page 30.) 

MOTLEY, JAMES LEWIS, M.D., (1816-1893) 

Dr. James Lewis Motley was bom October 14, 1816, in King and Queen County, 
the son of John Motley and his first wife, Frances Lewis Watts. He was a grandson 
of Edwin Motley of King and Queen. 

As a youth he was sent to Rumford Academy in King William County. From 
there he went to William and Mary College. The records show that he entered 
in 1834 a Junior and attended the sessions 1834-35. For his professional studies 
he enrolled at the University of Pennsylvania where he received his M.D. degree 
in 1839. 

Returning to King and Queen, he practiced his profession for a short time in 
that County and on June 24, 1841, he married Louisa Tod. She was a daughter of 
George Thompson and Mary Hart Smith Tod of Caroline County. As a wedding 
gift his father gave him the old plantation on the Rappahannock River known as 
“Woodberry,” together with a woodland tract known as “Peacock Hill.” 

During the war years Dr. Motley supported the cause in every way possible. 
Money was invested in Confederate bonds. Supplies that he could get to the Con¬ 
federate forces were freely given. The Yankees took the rest. When it was over, 
nothing was left but the land. 

A money crop that had been thought but little of prior to the war now began 
to be of importance—the oyster. There were excellent oyster grounds in front of 
“Woodberry,” and Dr. Motley and his sons became pioneers in the oyster industry 
on the Rappahannock. 
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Two years after the war Dr. Motley retired from his medical practice to pursue 
more vigorously his interests in farming and the oyster industry. A nearby shipping 
point named Milden (later Sharps) began to attract steamboats, and soon a regular¬ 
ly scheduled service was arranged which greatly added to the convenience in ship¬ 
ping seafood such as oysters. 

During the 1880’s Dr. and Mrs. Motley built a new home at “Woodberry.” They 
moved the old house aside and erected a large frame structure over the old brick 
basement of their earlier home. Here he died on September 11, 1893, in his 77th 
year. He was buried at Farnham Baptist Church of which he had been a member 
since first coming to Richmond County. (Contributed by J. Motley Booker, M.D.) 

MIDDLETON, BENJAMIN SMITH, M.D., (1816-1892) 

Dr. Benjamin Smith Middleton, son of William Middleton, Jr., and Mariah Smith 
Redman Middleton, was born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, on May 20, 
1816. He practiced medicine in Northumberland County for a short time before 
moving to “Durrettsville” near Emmerton, Richmond County, Virginia, where he 
practiced medicine for the remainder of his life. In 1847 Dr. Middleton married 
Sarah Ann Cox, who died on December 11, 1848. On March 27, 1855, Dr. Middle- 
ton married Caroline Virginia Coffin. He died at his home in Richmond County on 
July 3, 1892. (Mary Eloise Middleton Mullin.) 

ROWAN, DR. MANUS 

Medical accounts (1818) settlement of Estate of James Northern. (Richmond 
County Account Book No. 3, page 661.) 

Medical account (Sept. 1826) Estate of Robert McCarty. (Richmond County 
Account Book No. 5, page 45.) 

Married Frances P. McCarty, 1816. 

SCOTT, HENRY B„ M.D. 

Born 1819, Essex County, Virginia. Died 13 May, 1889, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Resided near Farnham, Virginia. (Richmond County Deaths, page 65, line 21.) 

SAUNDERS, AUGUSTINE N„ M.D. 

Born Circa 1820. (Richmond County Order Book No. 32, page 224-1875). 
Listed as doctor in 1850 federal census of Richmond County. 

BOOKER, ERASMUS DERWIN, M.D., (1825-1898) 

Dr. Erasmus Derwin Booker was born in Shenandoah County in the vicinity of 
New Market, September 10, 1825. He was a son of James and Ann Throckmorton 
Booker. His grandfather was Capt. Lewis Booker of “Laurel Grove,” Essex Coun¬ 
ty, a soldier of the Revolution. 
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His early education was in Shenandoah County. At age 13 he came to “Laurel 
Grove” in Essex, where he was cared for by his Aunt Dorothy Booker Garnett 
when the rest of his family emigrated to Illinois. When he was ready for college he 
was sent to Richmond College. Finishing his courses there in 1845, he entered 
the University of Virginia and received his M.D. in 1846. He also attended Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College in Philadelphia, sessions 1846-1847. 

On April 6, 1848, Dr. Booker married Olivia Carrington Anderson, daughter of 
John Trevillian and Ann Rebecca Doswell Anderson of “Verdun” in King William 
County. Soon thereafter they came to Richmond County and settled in Warsaw. 
In 1851 Dr. Booker bought the farm known as “Cedar Grove,” near Famham. 

In 1858, he was appointed one of the School Commissioners for the County, and 
in May 1861, we find him a Justice of the County Court. He was appointed Capt. 
and Quartermaster of the 47th Virginia regiment in September, 1861. Dr. Booker 
was in active service for a little more than a year when he was returned home under 
an act passed by the Confederate States Congress returning County officials to their 
posts. He had been home only a few months when he was picked up during a 
Yankee raid and confined to a prison ship anchored off Point Lookout, the prisoner 
of war camp established by the North in southern Maryland. While he was still 
imprisoned at Point Lookout tragedy struck at “Cedar Grove.” His wife, Olivia, 
died on June 28, 1863. 

At the end of the Civil War he was again elected Justice of the County Court. 

On August 2, 1866, Dr. Booker married Elizabeth E. Eubank, daughter of Col. 
Thomas Dunaway and Elizabeth Downing Eubank. 

During his later years Dr. Booker continued to be active in his profession, and 
in the business, social and religious affairs of his community. As a churchman he 
had long been a dedicated Christian. In fact, his last illness began on his way 
home from a business meeting of his church. He died on the 20th of January, 
1898, and was laid to rest in the cemetery of Farnham Baptist Church. (Contributed 
by J. Motley Booker, M.D.) 

BROCK, ALEXANDER T. 

Born 1825, Essex County. Listed as doctor in 1850 federal census of Richmond 
County. 

DURRETT, RICHARD, M.D. 

Married Kitty Tyler, daughter of Captain George Tyler and wife, Judith Terrell. 
(William & Mary Quarterly, V. 19, page 282, July 1910-April 1911.) 

Mentioned as doctor in the administration of Daniel Flinn estate dated March, 
1833. (Richmond County Account Book No. 6, page 3.) 

Lived in lower Richmond County at place now called Durrettsville. Served as 
Overseer of the Poor for several years, first appointed 1 May, 1826. (Richmond 
County Order Book No. 28, page 228.) 
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BELFIELD, DR. RICHARD ALEXANDER, (1832-1885) 

Dr. Belfield, a son of Colonel John Wright Belfield and Mary (Daingerfield) 
Belfield was born May 1, 1832, at “Belle Mount” farm, Richmond County, Vir¬ 
ginia. He died April 25, 1885. He married Fanny Southall Daingerfield. (Rich¬ 
mond County Deaths, page 57, line 73.) 

Dr. Belfield received his M.D. degree from the University College of Medicine, 
Richmond, Virginia (now Medical College of Virginia). After graduation he re¬ 
turned to his native county to live at “Rock Spring” from which he practiced medi¬ 
cine. Miss Meta Frances Belfield, a granddaughter of Dr. Belfield, presently 
lives at “Rock Spring” (second house on original foundation) where her grand- 
father once lived. 

See Richmond County records for will and appraisement of estate of Richard 
Alexander Belfield. (Richmond County Will Book No. 12, page 96.) 

Dr. Richard Alexander Belfield was a great-great-great-grandson of Dr. Joseph 
Belfield, the progenitor of the Belfield family in America. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM WALTER, M.D., (1834-1902) 

Dr. William Walter Douglas was born in New Kent County, Virginia, on Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1834, and received his education in the field of medicine from the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, and Edinburgh, Scotland. He first 
married Frances Daingerfield. In 1860 he married Elizabeth Landon Chinn of 
Edge Hill, Richmond County, Virginia, after which he settled in Warsaw, to 
practice medicine. 

During the Civil War he served as physician and surgeon for the Southern 
soldiers and engaged in battle at Cold Harbor. The hospital was located in what 
is now known as Mechanicsville and the building is reported to be still standing. 
(Mary Douglas Chinn Morris, granddaughter.) 

The first Virginia State Board of Medical Examiners was organized in Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, November 15, 1884, and Dr. Douglas of Richmond County served 
as Treasurer. (Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 19th Century, page 111.) 

After the War he was appointed to serve as a U.S. Consul to England by Presi¬ 
dent Andrew Johnson. Upon his return to the States, he and his family took up 
residence in Warsaw. His home from which he practiced medicine was located to 
the left near the main entrance to the North Campus of Rappahannock Community 
College. 

He was a member of St. John s Episcopal Church, Warsaw, where he was interred 
after his death on July 24, 1902. 

BRAMHAM, VINCENT, JR., M.D. 

Died prior to May, 1841. Son of Colonel Vincent Bramham. Mentioned as doctor 
in his father’s will (Richmond County Will Book No. 10, page 283), dated 8 May, 
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1838, and in the Executor’s account of his father’s estate. (Richmond County 
Account Book No. 6, page 260.) Appointed Justice of the Peace 23 June, 1837. 

BOWIE, G. F., DOCTOR 

Born 1841, age 61 years. Newland precinct, Stonewall District. In State 61 
years, County 15, Precinct 15. (General Registration Richmond County 1902-03. 
Record of September 1902.) 

MAYO, JOHN, M.D. 

Resided at “Cedar Grove” Farm near Farnham. In deed dated 24 September 
1845, mentioned as doctor—John Mayo, M.D. to Robert Mayo, Jr. (Richmond 
County Deed Book No. 26, page 452.) 

Mentioned as Doctor John Mayo in bill of sale from Madison P. McCarty, 
dated 22 April, 1843. (Richmond County Deed Book No. 26, page 175.) 

TYLER, WAT H., M.D. 

Mentioned as owning land joining land of Moore F. Garland 15 March, 1845, 
where he is called doctor. (Richmond County Deed Book No. 26, page 377.) 

Was one of the gentlemen Justices of Richmond County. Later moved to West¬ 
moreland County. 

FISHER, ANDREW CASWELL, M.D. 

Andrew Caswell Fisher was born January 29, 1852, at Powhatan, Virginia. He 
was the son of the Reverend Andrew Fisher and Margaret Poe Fisher. On Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1881, he was married to Mary Ashton Washington of Westmoreland. He 
was graduated from the Medical College of Virginia in 1885. Dr. Fisher took the 
first State Medical Board examination that was given. He began as a health officer 
for the State of Virginia and was a member of the Richmond County School Board. 
He lived at Emmerton, where he practiced medicine for many years. 

For over 30 years he was a Vestryman and Warden of North Farnham Parish. 
He died February 7, 1922, of pneumonia. (Elizabeth Laor, granddaughter.) 

JONES, F. D., DOCTOR 

Medical account paid 20 October, 1852, in guardian account of the estate of 
Hamilton M. Dudley. (Richmond County Account Book No. 10, page 214.) 

PAYNE, R. A., DOCTOR 

Medical account paid 10 March, 1853, in settlement of estate of Cornelius W. 
Barber. (Richmond County Account Book No. 10, page 108.) 
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CHRISTIAN, E. C„ DOCTOR 

Medical account paid 3 April, 1854, in guardian’s account of estate of Albert 
Pridham, orphan. (Richmond County Account Book No. 10, page 164.) 

Listed as doctor in 1850 Federal Census of Richmond County. 

Dr. Edward C. Christian died March 21, 1860, in the 37th year of his age. 
Tombstone—St. John’s Episcopal Church cemetery, Warsaw, Virginia. 

COFFIN, WILLIAM H., M.D. 

On 3 December, 1855 was appointed physician to the Small Pox Hospital. 
(Richmond County Order Book No. 30, page 356.) 

Sells his interest in parcel of land to F. Lemoine, in Farnham District. (Rich¬ 
mond County Deed Book No. 30, page 8.) 

HENRY, WILLIAM, S. B„ M.D. 

Listed as physician in Richmond County Register of Births, page 8a, line 83 
(1855), page 18a, line 40 (1858). 

GARLAND, HENRY RANDOLPH, DOCTOR 

Son of William Daniel Garland and Mariah (McKenny) Garland. Bom Oc¬ 
tober 11, 1856 at “Walnut Lawn,” Richmond County, Virginia. Died January 17, 
1941. (Reference, Mary Lee Tayloe, granddaughter.) 

MIDDLETON, BENJAMIN ARTHUR, M.D. (1856-1933) 

Doctor Middleton was born March 6, 1856, in the old Episcopal Rectory at 
Emmerton, Richmond County, Virginia. He married December 21, 1881, Miss 
Mary Eloise Barnette, who was born and reared in Salem, Virginia. 

Dr. Middleton was educated in the local schools and graduated at Aberdeen 
Academy in King and Queen County, Virginia, and received his medical degree 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons (now Maryland University) in 1879. 
Soon thereafter he returned to Emmerton and set up practice with his father. 
Dr. Benjamin Smith Middleton, for a short period after which he went into his 
own private practice close by. Dr. Middleton was a member of the Volunteer 
Medical Service and Medical Examiner for soldiers in Richmond and Westmore¬ 
land Counties in World War I. He was also President of the Northern Neck Medi¬ 
cal Association. 

The surviving daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Arthur Middleton, Mrs. Mary 
Eloise Middleton Mullin (Mrs. F. C., Sr.) now occupies the home in which she 
was bom and which was the place of her father’s medical office, Emmerton, Rich¬ 
mond County, Virginia. 

Dr. Middleton was Steward in Emmanuel Episcopal Church for many years. He 
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died April 2, 1933 and was laid to rest in the cemetery of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church. (Mrs. Mary Eloise Middleton Mullin from memory and family Bible and 
papers.) 

ROBINSON, JOSEPH S., M.D. 

Listed as physician Richmond County Register of Births, page 16a, line 44 
(1858), page 22, line 25 (1859), page 25, line 42 (1860). 

FAUNTLEROY, HENRY, M.D. 

His son, Robert Fauntleroy, recorded his death and listed his occupation as 
physician. (Richmond County Deaths, page 14, line 28.) 

His will may be found in Will Book No. 11, page 433. He died June 16, 1859 
at the age of 64. 

MITCHELL, DR. LAWRENCE GUNYON 

Lawrence Gunyon Mitchell, the son of William Lawrence Gunyon Mitchell and 
Adelina Carter, was born at Nuttsville in Lancaster County, Virginia in 1862. He 
attended the University of Maryland, graduating in two years, after which he re¬ 
turned to Virginia and began his work at Downings, Virginia. He remained there 
and practiced until his death in 1906. He made his home with Mr. Jerome Down¬ 
ing. He never married. He was a member of the Episcopal Church and took an 
active interest in the church and community affairs. 

He died at the home of his sister, Mrs. Adelina Motley, “Woodberry,” Sharps, 
Virginia, and was buried in the Motley cemetery lot at Old Farnham Baptist 
Church. (Mrs. John Motley.) 

SEGAR, HENRY LAUNCELOT, M.D. (1869-1954.) 

Dr. Henry Launcelot Segar was born March 21, 1869, at Jamaica, Essex Coun¬ 
ty, Virginia. He was the son of John Randolph and Sally Gatewood Segar. Dr. 
Segar attended the local public schools, Locustdale Academy and graduated from 
the Virginia Medical College, Richmond, Virginia (MCV), in 1899. He married 
Agnes Barron of “Sunnyside,” Warsaw. 

He began the practice of medicine with Dr. W. W. Douglas at Warsaw. For 
many years his office was in his home and he prepared all of the prescriptions he 
wrote as there was no drug store in the village. In later years he ran his own drug 
store in Warsaw. During his early practice, his transportation was horse and buggy, 
and in the winter when the weather was bad and the roads were impassable, he 
rode horseback to his patients. He examined everyone in the County drafted 
into the armed services. For several years he did it free and in the latter part of 
the war, the government allowed him a fee of $1 for each examination. 

He was a vestryman of St. John’s Episcopal Church for many years, was a di¬ 
rector of the Northern Neck State Bank for over 40 years; he also served for years 
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on the Richmond County Board of Supervisors and/or School Board and was 
interested in all of the happenings in the village. 

Dr. Segar practiced medicine until he was 83 years of age. He died on March 6, 
1954, a few days before his 85th birthday and is buried in St. John’s Cemetery at 
Warsaw. (S. Barron Segar, son.) 

DAVIS, RICHARD TERRELL, DOCTOR 

Born June 23, 1872, in Albemarle County, Virginia, died April 15, 1930, 
Warsaw, Virginia. He was the son of the Reverend and Mrs. Dabney Carr Terrell 
Davis. Dr. Davis married the former Nina Preot. He was educated at the Episcopal 
High School, Alexandria, Virginia, the University of Virginia, and received a degree 
in medicine from the University School of Medicine, Richmond, Virginia. In 1923 
Dr. Davis founded and directed a hospital in Warsaw, Virginia, this being the first 
hospital in the Northern Neck of Virginia. (The Reverend T. Dabney Wellford.) 

LYELL, ROBERT OLIVER, M.D. 

Robert Oliver Lyell was bom July 14, 1878, at Durrettsville, Richmond County, 
Virginia. He was the son of John M. and Anna Booker Lyell. He attended public 
schools at Farnham and Sharps. After finishing public school, he attended 
Farnham Male Academy, which was taught by Rev. Robert Williamson, M.A. In 
the fall of 1898, he began the study of medicine at the University of Maryland. This 
was the first year of a four year course given by the University of Maryland. He 
graduated May 5, 1902. He began the practice of medicine in Baltimore and was 
connected with the medical department of the University as demonstrator in 
pathology and bacteriology. A vacancy occurred in Warsaw, Virginia, and he trans¬ 
ferred there in February, 1903. 

In Warsaw he did general practice. Dr. Lyell served as the first secretary of the 
Northern Neck Medical Association. 

On June 17, 1908, he married Eudora Roberta Hall in Covington, Kentucky. 
They lived in Warsaw, Virginia, on the opposite side of the main street on which 
his grandfather, Dr. Erasmus D. Booker, had practiced medicine the latter part of 
the 1840 decade. In September, 1918, he, his wife and three children left Warsaw 
for Miami, Florida, reaching there ten days later. The Mayor appointed Dr. Lyell as 
an attending surgeon in the early part of 1919, to Jackson Memorial Hospital. In 
1928 he was admitted as a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. Dr. Lyell 
died February 29, 1968, and was buried in Farnham Baptist Church cemetery. 
(Eudora Hall Lyell [Mrs. R. O.].) 

LITSINGER, VERNON L., M.D. 

Vernon Leslie Litsinger was bom February 4, 1883, in Finksburg, Maryland. 
He was the son of Amelia Caroline and Rev. William Duncan Litsinger. He 
married Elizabeth Elsroad of Baltimore, Maryland, June 11, 1907. 
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Dr. Litsinger was graduated from Maryland Medical College on June 3, 1912. In 
December, 1914, he took the Virginia State Medical Boards and was licensed 
January 4, 1915. He moved from Maryland to Virginia about 1914 and settled 
at Farnham, where he began his practice of medicine. 

For many years he was a vestryman of North Farnham Episcopal Church. He 
died on October 14, 1941, at the age of 58, and is buried in the cemetery of North 
Farnham Episcopal Church. (Mrs. Madeline S. Edwards.) 

HARE, JOHN HAMPTON, M.D. 

Dr. Hare was bom on October 16, 1884, at Narrows, Virginia, the son of Dr. 
Joseph H. and Mary J. Hare. He was reared in Bluefield, West Virginia, and edu¬ 
cated in the Bluefield School. He graduated in medicine at the Maryland Medical 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, in June 1905, and opened an office at Newland, 
Richmond County, Virginia, soon thereafter, where he practiced medicine for many 
years. 

On August 27, 1917, he was commissioned First Lieutenant in the Medical 
Corps of the 23rd Machine Gun Battalion and later became a Captain. He was 
honorably discharged from this service on February 1, 1920. He was a member of 
the American Legion and the Masonic Order. 

Dr. Hare later moved his office to Warsaw. He died on April 20, 1954, and was 
laid to rest in the family cemetery at Bluefield, West Virginia. (Mrs. R. H. Wain- 
wright, sister.) 

BARBER, DOCTOR YATES MIDDLETON, (1885-1969) 

While he never conducted a practice in Richmond County, Dr. Yates M. Barber 
was a native and returned in retirement for 18 years prior to his death in 1969. 
Dr. Barber was born on Riverdale Farm, near Sharps, on February 14, 1885, 
one of ten children of Philip Yates and Lucy Briscoe Young Barber. 

He attended the College of William and Mary. He was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland Medical School in 1914. His internship was at Sarah Leight 
Hospital in Norfolk. Dr. Barber entered general practice in Minden, West Vir¬ 
ginia. From 1917 to 1933 he practiced in Macclesfield, Edgecombe County, N.C. 
In 1933, on the death of his brother, Dr. Stanley W. Barber, he took over that 
practice in Gaithersburg, Montgomery County, Maryland, where he remained for 
seven years. His last practice was in Moyock, Currituck County, N.C., from 1940 
until his retirement in 1951. 

He was a member of the Medical Society of North Carolina, of local medical 
societies where he practiced and of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Barber married the late Emily Lucille Clark of Winton, Hertford County, 
N.C., November 26, 1918. 

In retirement Dr. Barber operated Rainbow Orchards at Tidewater for 10 years, 
growing peaches and apples. In this period he was named an American Tree 
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Fanner for his personal efforts in reforesting his land. He died December 3, 1969, 
and was buried in the Barber plot in Emmanuel Episcopal Cemetery in Emmerton, 
Virginia. (Elizabeth Barber Long, daughter.) 

BARBER, STANLEY WHITE, M.D. 

Dr. Stanley W. Barber was a native of Richmond County, Virginia, bom Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1887, on Riverdale Farm, near Sharps. He was one of 10 children of 
Philip Yates and Lucy Briscoe Young Barber. He attended the College of William 
and Mary. He was graduated from the Medical College of Virginia. During World 
War I he was a member of the U.S. Army Medical Corps, serving in France. 

Following the War, he established his general medical practice in Gaithersburg, 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and practiced there until his death on November 
19, 1933. He is buried in the Barber plot in Emmanuel Episcopal Cemetery, Em¬ 
merton, Virginia. He never married. (Elizabeth Barber Long, niece.) 

PEARSON, PAUL CHESTER, M.D. 

Born on July 31, 1901, in Arlington, Illinois, the son of Dr. Oscar Grant Pearson 
and Flora Jones Pearson, and a direct descendent of Rev. Abraham Pearson of 
Yorkshire, England. 

He attended John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia; William and 
Mary College; Randolph-Macon College; and graduated from the Medical College 
of Virginia in 1933, with an M.D. degree. He was a member of the House Staff of 
Christ Hospital, Jersey City, New Jersey, from 1933 to 1934. He married Virginia 
Drewry McGeorge and moved to Warsaw in 1945. 

He is a 32 Mason, Past President of the Mid-Tidewater Medical Society and 
the Northern Neck Medical Association; Life member of the Medical Society of 
Virginia; of the American Medical Association and of the Southern Medical Associ¬ 
ation. Dr. Pearson was a charter member of the Warsaw Rotary Club and the 
Warsaw Town Council. 

Dr. Pearson worked diligently for the building of Tidewater Memorial Hospital, 
Tappahannock, Virginia, where he is on the Staff and has been Secretary of Staff 
for the past seven years. He has served as Medical Examiner for Richmond Coun¬ 
ty for thirty years and is still active in this capacity. (Virginia Drewry McGeorge 
Pearson.) 

GILLIAM, ROBERT LINDSEY, M.D. 

Dr. Gilliam was born June 4, 1908, in Williamsburg, Virginia. In 1933 he 
married Kay Snyder. He attended Emory University and received his M.D. from 
that University in 1934. His post graduate work was done at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He practiced at Union City Clinic, Union City, Tennessee, before 
moving to Warsaw in 1973. Dr. Gilliam is a member of the American Medical 
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Association, the Virginia Medical Society and the O.L.A.R. Society. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilliam have two children, Robert Gilliam, III and Mary Lois Knight, both of 
whom live in the Northern Neck. 

MARKS, W. G., M.D. 

Born at Naylors and was residing there in 1911. Listed with other doctors and 
public officers in Virginia Directory & Gazeteer, 1911, under heading of Richmond 
County. Graduated in medicine at the University of Virginia. (Garland Marks.) 

DIAMANT, HERMANN F., M.D. 

Dr. Hermann F. Diamant, the son of Isaak and Regina Diamant, was born in 
Austria on March 28, 1912. He was educated at the University of Vienna and 
did graduate studies there. He was graduated from the School of Medicine in 
March, 1937, and interned for two years in Vienna. 

He came to the United States in February of 1940 and became a resident at St. 
Vincent de Paul Hospital in Norfolk, Virginia. Dr. Diamant lived and practiced 
in Farnham and its vicinity for four years. In August of 1946 he moved to 
Arlington, Virginia, and is presently practicing there. In 1938 he married Kitty 
Reitman in Vienna, Austria. (Mrs. Madeline S. Edwards.) 

SISSON, HAROLD EDWARD, M.D. 

Dr. Harold Edward Sisson was born July 21, 1912, in Richmond County, Vir¬ 
ginia, the son of William Leonard and Mary Virginia (Rock) Sisson. He attended 
public school in Richmond County and graduated in June, 1930, from Warsaw 
High School. 

He attended the College of William and Mary for pre-medical education and 
the George Washington University of Medicine from 1934 to 1938, graduating 
with an M.D. degree. The next two years were spent in the George Washington 
University Hospital as an intern and resident physician. 

Dr. Sisson entered into private practice as a general practitioner in August, 
1940, and remained until December, 1940 at which time he entered the U.S. 
Army Medical Corps where he remained until March, 1946. Upon his release 
from the Army he re-entered the private practice of medicine at Warsaw, Virginia, 
in June of 1946. 

He is a member of The Commonwealth Club, Warsaw Bauman Lodge No. 332 
of Masons and Scottish Rite, Richmond, Virginia. 

Professionally, he is a member of the George Washington University Medical 
Society, The Northern Neck Medical Association, of which he is Past President, 
the Virginia State Medical Society and the American Medical Association. 

—Virginia Drewry McGeorge Pearson 
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THE WARSAW HOSPITAL 


In the 1920’s the building on Warsaw’s Main Street which houses E. Y. 
Brooks Furniture Company and Aycock’s Clothing Store presented a very 
different appearance from what it does now. Miller’s Department Store then 
occupied the right hand side of the first floor, and Sydnor Drug Company the 
left. In between, a steep, dark, narrow stairway ascended to the second floor. 
When you arrived at the top, however, the atmosphere changed radically. All 
was bright, airy, and spotlessly clean. The whole place gave an impression of 
light. For this was the Warsaw Hospital, the first in the whole region east of 
Fredericksburg and north of Richmond. It came into being because Dr. 
Richard Terrell Davis, after 21 years of practicing medicine in Charleston, 
West Virginia, culminating in his tenure as State Commissioner of Health, 
decided to move to Warsaw, where his mother and two of his sisters, Mrs. 
B. H. Baird and Mrs. A. N. Wellford, were living. The story in his own words, 
appeared in the September 1926 issue of The Southern Medical Journal: 

In the latter part of 1923 I was forced by ill health to give up my work in an 
industrial city and to come to a typically rural community. It is situated 60 miles 
from a railroad or a hard road, in the center of a strip of country 100 miles long 
by 20 miles wide and lying between two large rivers . . . Sensing the wants of this 
isolated region, I established a small hospital. As its establishment was in the 
nature of an unaided personal experiment, the aim was to keep down the cost of 
the original outlay and the subsequent operating to the minimum consistent with 
results. 

I leased one-half of the upper floor over a dry goods store, the only place avail¬ 
able in the village: 1600 square feet of space inappropriately divided ... A few 
added partitions gave us a waiting room, an office and laboratory combined, two 
bedrooms, one ward for white patients, one ward for colored patients, a kitchen, 
bath room, anteroom and operating room. The cost of the equipment was approxi¬ 
mately $700. Our personnel consisted of myself as surgeon and manager; a 
physician from a village ten miles distant as my assistant, Dr. Vernon L. Litsinger 
of Farnham; a local physician as anesthetist, Dr. H. L. Segar; my wife as book¬ 
keeper and laboratorian; a trained nurse, Miss Eunice Bell; two local girls as pupil 
nurses; and a janitor, Willie Sydnor, part-time. 

A total of 173 patients entered the hospital.” 

Dr. Davis listed the operations performed and concluded that “Every com¬ 
munity which is inaccessible to a hospital center should have at least a small 
emergency plant,” and that “The establishment of small hospitals in rural 
communities should have a tendency to attract some of the young men who 
are now crowding to the cities.” 
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This was one of several articles which Dr. Davis contributed to medical 
journals. The others had to do with the results of his own medical research 
and observations. His excellence as diagnostician and surgeon doubtless ac¬ 
counted for the low death rate among his patients, all the more extraordinary 
since many of them came to him, as he pointed out, “at the eleventh hour,” 
and since the advent of antibiotics was a decade or more in the future. 

Dr. Davis was a pioneer in the use of mercurochrome in major surgery. 
He reported 21 grave surgical cases in the Warsaw Hospital over a period of 
two years in which he made free use of mercurochrome; this was published in 
the June, 1927, issue of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, pp. 836-837. 

A “Benevolent Association of the Northern Neck of Virginia” was orga¬ 
nized to promote the use and support of the Warsaw Hospital. Its membership 
was encouraged to sustain a bed in the Warsaw Hospital for those needing 
aid.” Moreover, as the prospectus in the Northern Neck News added, “it shall 
be agreed to accept the free aid of Dr. Davis for this class of patients.” 

Perhaps Dr. Davis gave too much free aid. At any rate, despite the support 
of the Benevolent Association, the $16 per month margin of income over 
expenses which he had reported at the end of the first two years did not 
increase sufficiently. The hospital closed its doors in 1926, and not until the 
Tidewater Memorial Hospital opened in Tappahannock was there to be 
another hospital in the area it served. 

Dr. Davis moved away from Warsaw, and after a period of further study 
became an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist in Fredericksburg. His health 
was deteriorating, however, and he died suddenly on April 15, 1930, while 
on a visit to his sisters in Warsaw. 

Dr. E. F. Farnsworth, P. A. Surgeon in the United States Public Health 
Service, said of Dr. Davis on the occasion of his appointment as State Health 
Commissioner for West Virginia: “The office ... is a most important one, . . . 
well qualified by education and experience, Dr. Davis is a most congenial 
and lovable man personally, broadminded and unselfish in his associations, 
and well known to all as a man of unblemished character and unquestioned 


integrity.’ 


—Thomas Dabney Wellford 


THE WORST OF DAYS 

Smallpox, that terrifying killer, brought the Northern Neck its greatest death 
toll during the epidemic that occurred in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when about 3,000’ persons from the five counties died in a temporary hospital 
established in the Famham Baptist Church, and many who were not brought 
there may have died in their communities. 
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It occurred in the winter and early spring, 2 (my father said it was in the 
year 1848), 3 and those stricken came lying on pallets in wagons and ox¬ 
carts. Many would have spent a full day coming, sick unto death, cold, jolted 
over the rough frozen roads, and when they arrived, found the hospital to be 
an old frame church 4 where they were placed on a pallet on the floor, a space 
just made available through the kindness of one who was being buried at that 
same moment. Black and white, male and female lay side by side on the floor 
of that small church. 

A few, both black and white who had previously survived smallpox and 
were immune to it, tended them and stayed until the last patient had died or 
left, for they dared not return to their homes lest they spread the disease. 
(They probably were supervised by local doctors, since the treating of small¬ 
pox was the doctors’ expected responsibility.) They nursed as best they could, 
cooked the food, cut wood for the fires, constructed the coffins and buried the 
dead. Those who recovered also stayed to aid. 

The whites and blacks were buried in separate burial grounds. 5 My father, 
born within two decades of this event, lived on the property beside the black 
burial ground, and I have walked with him over both of them and seen the 
unmarked sunken graves 6 laid out in long rows, and ever since, have carried 
with me the overwhelming anguish that must have been felt by those who saw 
their loved ones carted off to die. This event must have affected every com¬ 
munity of the Northern Neck, yet scant record was made of it. 

—John Stafford Efford 


NOTES 

1. My father’s estimate. 

2. Robert Williamson, History of Farnham Baptist Church , written 1892. 

3. F. C. Booker, History of Farnham Baptist Church. Mr. Booker states the smallpox 
epidemic occurred in 1856. His history of the first century of the church life is a condensation 
of the work of Robert Williamson, and Mr. Williamson’s free-wheeling style would imply it 
occurred in 1856; however, he also states that after the epidemic the old church was burned, 
and during the building of the new church, the congregation worshiped twice a month in 
private homes, stages, halls and stores. The new building was commenced in 1854 and dedi¬ 
cated on the fifth Sunday in March, 1856. It does not seem that the church would have been 
dedicated at the height of the epidemic. I will stick with 1848 until more substantial evidence 
is presented. 

4. This, the second permanent church building occupied by the congregation and located 
across the road from the present church building, was apparently in a dilapidated condition 
and considered expendable by the congregation. 

5. The white burial ground was located across the road from the existing church and com¬ 
menced about 100 yards down the road toward Downings. A part of it is now a cultivated 
field. The black burial ground was located on the same side of the road as the existing church, 
about 300 yards down the road toward route 3 and about 400 yards from the road, to the 
rear of the second residence from the church. During my childhood, both burial grounds 
were overgrown with pines. 

6. I presume they were buried in coffins because of the sunken graves. 
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Chapter VI 

RELIGION IN RICHMOND COUNTY 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 



COBHAM PARK BAPTIST CHURCH 

John C. Penny 



HE COBHAM PARK BAPTIST CHURCH was begun in an area of 
Richmond County, Virginia known as Cobham Park Neck when the 


-I*, local residents asked a colporteur named George Matthew Connelly 
to help them organize a church. 

In the years following the Civil War, most of Cobham Park Neck was in 
large farms, owned by absentee landlords. It was to this neck that Bladen 
Hall; his ex-slave, Ned Palmer; John Morris, Hall’s brother-in-law; George 
and Bill Jenkins; Robert and Stephen Sanders; John Balderson; Llewellyn 
France and Lewis Hinson came to settle. 

Most of these new settlers of Cobham Park Neck had come from the upper 









part of Richmond County, near Carter’s Wharf. They rented the farms of 
this neck and engaged in fishing in addition to farming. Mr. Hall, while rent¬ 
ing Level Green Farm, started a ferry from Level Green to Essex County, on 
the other side of the Rappahannock River. 

These men, many of whom were married to Bladen Hall’s daughters, and 
their families began walking from their homes, which they had later bought, 
to Totuskey Creek. At Totuskey Creek, they crossed by boat at Pullen’s Land¬ 
ing and Fox Hunter’s Hill Landing and then walked four or five miles up the 
other side to attend Jerusalem Baptist Church at Emmerton. 

Also, in the 1870’s and 80’s, they began having religious services in their 
homes. Since there was already a church for the black people of the “Neck,” 
Second Baptist Church (organized in 1879), the white population wanted a 
church also. 

This is where the colporteur, George M. Connelly, comes into the scene. 
Connelly had been selling Bibles, religious books and tracts in Cobham Park 
Neck and frequently visited in the homes of those who would later make up 
the church. 

The exact date of the beginning of the church is somewhat uncertain. 1888 
is the date in most records. However, Connelly, said to have been the pastor 
of Cobham Park for its first fifty years, died in 1936. Therefore, other dates 
frequently given would also have some claim to validity. A possible solution 
to this discrepancy may be that they began holding regular “church” services 
in 1885 or 1886 and officially organized in 1888. 

These services were begun in a “brush arbour” on the western side of what 
is now Virginia secondary road 630 in the community of Kennard. Naturally, 
the brush arbour was not very satisfactory for winter meetings and so they 
began having services in a nearby log cabin school. 

Among the original deacons of the church were Hamilton Thrift, Fontaine 
Alexander, Stephen H. Sanders, Robert Christian Sanders, and Robert Brown. 
James William Packett, a teacher in the colored school, was the first Clerk 
and Fontaine Alexander was the first Treasurer. Also among the founding 
fathers of the church were Richard Hugh Packett, Jeter Packett and Jack 
Brown. 

In 1892 > Cobham Park Baptist Church moved out of the log cabin and 
Cobham Park Neck to its present location. This move took place after Jack 
Garland, who was a lawyer and a farmer, among other things, was settling up 
the estate of his parents and made the suggestion to his brothers and sisters 
that they give a piece of land to the people of Cobham Park Neck to build a 
church on the highway. Since this was agreeable to the church, they left their 
log cabin and moved nearer the town of Warsaw. 
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The first building at the present location of Cobham Park was completed in 
1892. On Friday, July 29, 1892, they held a dedication service. The speaker 
for this service was a preacher of some renown in that day, Rev. Millard Fill¬ 
more Sanford. Miss Evelyn Doggins from Warsaw was there to play the 
organ for the dedication service and the protracted meeting, which followed. 

On Saturday, July 30, the first deacons’ meeting and business meeting were 
held at the new location and on Sunday, July 31, 1892, they began the first 
protracted meeting at the present site. For these “protracted meetings,” 
families would load up the wagons, dress in their best clothes, bring a lunch 
and have an “all day meetin’ ” everyday. 

In 1919 or 1920, the fellowship of the church became divided. Various 
reasons are given for this division, but the most prevalent seems to be that 
certain members wanted to have the church leave its present location and move 
to the town of Warsaw. Up to this time, there was no Baptist Church in War¬ 
saw. Others, not wanting to move, said: “No.” Finally, in 1921, the division 
in opinion became division in fact with the beginning of the Warsaw Baptist 
Church. 

Most, though not all, of those living in Cobham Park Neck remained with 
Cobham Park. This division appears to have been good for both churches, 
because in just a short time, there were two strong churches where before 
there was only one. 

After this division, Cobham Park began to take on new life. The building 
had come to be in poor condition, but now the members began to repair the 
old building. They even added a steeple and put a bell in it. 

On a Monday night in early January, 1933, a double tragedy hit the people 
of Cobham Park Neck. That night Lewin Brown’s store burned down in 
Kennard and their church building on the highway went up in flames. 

Among those first to the scene of the fire at the church were E. Lloyd Sanders 
and Ira Packett. The cause of the fire has never been known, but it may have 
been caused by an electrical short circuit. The flames were so intense that 
nothing could be saved. This was a dark day for Cobham Park, but was not its 
end. Fire destroys wood and straw. It purifies gold. There was gold, though 
not the kind that can be spent, in Cobham Park. That gold was in its people. 

Almost immediately, the church appointed a committee, with Robert Law- 
son Sanders, Chairman, to solicit funds and materials to rebuild the church. 
Many businessmen helped supply the materials. There were many carpenters 
in the fellowship of the church and these provided much of the labor with 
Emory Packett doing the masonry work. 

One of the members contributed in a most unique way to the rebuilding. 
The people of Cobham Park were exceptionally fond of playing baseball. 
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Stephen H. Sanders had twelve sons and three daughters. These sons made 
up a baseball team to play his grandsons in a game in Warsaw for the benefit 
of the building fund. The game was won by the Sanders (and Cobham Park). 

The building burned in January. They continued holding services in the 
Court House in Warsaw, and on Easter Sunday of that same year the first 
services were held in the new Cobham Park Church building. It was a better 
building with a full basement, but the past was not forgotten. The bell from 
the original church was used for foundation in the porch, which later became 
a vestibule, and to this day, that bell, even in its silence, still beckons people 
to worship Jesus Christ as they enter the church. 

The early records of the church have been lost and its early history has 
been gathered largely from the recollections of some of the older citizens of 
Richmond County. This would account for some discrepancies. However, 
tradition reports that George M. Connelly was pastor for fifty years, 1885- 
1935. For some unknown reason, Connelly is reported to have been away 
for about a year during this period and Robert Williamson, who ran a board¬ 
ing school at Famham, served as interim pastor during this time. Following 
Connelly, Ryland O. Reamy (1935-1942), J. E. Shockley (supply 1943) 

J. Evan Balderson (1944-1953), Kenneth E. Noe (1954-1956), Lawrence 
E. Holzbach (1957-1959), Marvin Whisnant (1960-1961), and John C. 
Penny (1962-1975) have served as pastors of the church. 

The church clerks have been James William Packett, Stephen H. Sanders, 
Robert Lawson Sanders and Elizabeth Delano. Fontaine Alexander, Eli 
Delano, James R. Sanders, J. Everett Sanders and H. Webster Sanders have 
served the church as treasurers. 


* 

FARNHAM BAPTIST CHURCH 

L. B. Cralle, Sr., Historian 

Semple, in his history of Virginia Baptists, tells of a Mr. James Greenwood 
coming to Richmond County in 1776 to preach at the home of a Mrs. Sucket. 
This home was on the Rappahannock River at a place called Sucket’s Point. 
It is now known as Suggett’s Point. Because of the concerted opposition to the 
Baptist movement in the area, Mr. Greenwood was apprehensive, but, we are 
told, he was encouraged by the lack of disruption. 

Mr. Greenwood and Mr. William Mullen, who later joined him in his labors, 
continued to visit and preach in the homes of interested families. Although 
they were sometimes threatened, the threats were never carried through. Their 
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labors proved fruitful and several individuals were baptized. After working 
in the area for some fourteen years, they were rewarded by seeing a church 
constituted. 

There are several sources which give the year 1790 as the year Farnham 
Baptist Church was organized and constituted. One source giving this date 
is the history of Baptists as compiled by Benedict. 

Records show that Elder Mullen served as pastor of the church until his 
death in 1792. He was succeeded by a local minister, Elder Bryant Phillips. 
It is reported that following Elder Phillips’ death in 1806, the church was 
pastorless for twelve years and that these years represent a period of decline. 
In 1809 there were only sixty members of the church, twenty less than when 
it was constituted. 

In 1818 there was a resurgence of interest and the congregation began to 
grow once more. It was at this time that Elder George Patterson became 
pastor of the church and served until 1825. He was succeeded by Elder Eli 
Patterson. Elder Thomas Braxton became the church’s pastor in 1828. Dur¬ 
ing his pastorate dissension among the members developed which greatly re¬ 
duced the size and effectiveness of the church. Elder Braxton resigned in 
1830. Elder J. B. Jeter was called and served as pastor for a portion of 1834. 
In 1835 Elder W. H. Kirk became pastor and remained until 1848. During 
these thirteen years the church became strengthened and better organized. 
The church’s next four pastors were Elder E. L. Williams, 1849 to 1852, 
Elder Robert Williamson, 1856 to 1870, Elder A. B. Dunaway, 1871 to 
1879, and Elder F. W. Claybrook, 1880 to 1886. 

At this time the pastor’s title was changed from “Elder” to “Reverend.” 
Rev. H. H. Fones served the church briefly (1887-1888) and was succeeded 
by Rev. J. M. Dunaway (1889-1892), who was pastor when the church held 
a celebration to mark its centennial year. 

During this first century of its existence, the church occupied two houses of 
worship. The first, known as Farnham Meeting House and located in “Reid’s 
old field,” was completed in the early summer of 1790. However, in August, 
1855, a committee was appointed to accomplish the building of a new house 
of worship. This new structure was completed and dedicated in March, 1856. 
In the interim, during the winter of 1855-56, the original building was used 
as a smallpox hospital, necessitating the use of private homes and stages for 
worship services. 

In 1857 the church established a cemetery to the rear of its new house of 
worship and soon after that laid the cemetery off in lots. 

The black members of the church requested dismissal in 1866 so they could 
form their own church, which the pastor, Elder Williamson, helped them 
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organize. This organization resulted in the church now known as Mount 
Zion Baptist Church. 

No church records prior to 1828 have been found, and the names of the 
members before that date are unknown. However, between 1828 and 1890 
Epaphroditus Norris, Robert Scott, William Saunders, John Wroe, W. R. 
Shackleford, Robert L. Blakey, William English, Henry S. Saunders, John D. 
Glasscock, James Dickenson, William Christopher, Thomas English, J. C. 
Bryant, K. R. Cralle, S. A. Harrison, E. C. Booker, W. E. George’, J. L. 
Motley, Jr., and J. M. Lyell served the church as deacons. During that same 
period of time John Wroe, George C. Palmer, Robert Scott, William English, 
Thomas English, C. J. Hall, J. M. Lyell, J. S. Bryant, Dr. E. D. Booker, and 

K. R. Cralle were clerks of the church; and the Sunday School Superintendents 
were William English, Thomas English, James Dickenson, Kenner R. Cralle, 
W. P. Vanness, E. C. Booker, William George, and Dr. E. D. Booker. 

Little can be discovered about the ladies of the church during this first 
century of the church. In 1868 Mrs. Laura Harding was president and Mrs. 

L. M. Dickenson was corresponding secretary of the Female Missionary So¬ 
ciety. The names Mrs. Sophronia J. Price, Mrs. Susan Cralle, Mrs. Judith C. 
Rice, Mrs. Margaret Saunders, and Mrs. Matoaca Williamson do appear in 
the Centennial History prepared by Elder Robert Williamson. 

Since 1892 the church has had twelve pastors—Rev. Richard Edwards, 
1892 to 1905, Rev. Frank K. Barnard, 1905, Rev. S. P. DeVault, 1906 to 
1910, Rev. C. M. Billings, 1912 to 1917, Rev. J. T. Hoskins, 1918 to 1921, 
Rev. L. B. Underwood, 1922 to 1932, Rev. S. Y. Craig, 1935 to 1939, Rev 
O. B. Falls, 1940 to 1948, Rev. Ira S. Harrell, 1948 to 1962, Rev. Robert 
B. Beasley, 1962 to 1967, Rev. John H. Willis, III, 1968 to 1970, and Rev. 
Raymond Ballantine, 1972 to the present. 

It is interesting to note that when the house of worship was built in 1856 
there were two aisles and the pews between the aisles were divided in the 
middle by partitions, thus forming the men’s and women’s sides of the church. 
These partitions were not removed until some time between 1918 and 1921. 

The need for additional space for Sunday School classes was recognized and 
discussed in 1914 and from time to time thereafter. Finally, the addition was 
made across the back of the building and provided six small rooms, one large 
room, and rest room facilities. This addition was completed in 1954. The 
sanctuary was remodeled and refurbished for the centennial of the building 
in 1956. 6 

Although it is known that by-laws for the church were written and revised 
from time to time, a very small fragment of them could be found in 1974. 

A new constitution and by-laws was written and adopted in 1975 which put 
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into writing those practices which had been developed over the past several 
years. The new constitution also set up a more thorough organization within 
the church. 

The congregation is continuing efforts started a few years ago to maintain 
and add to the beauty of its house of worship with the hope that it will con¬ 
tinue to be a part of the developing history of Richmond County as it has 
been for the last two centuries. 


* 

JERUSALEM BAPTIST CHURCH 

James A. Mullin 

During the 100th anniversary celebration of Jerusalem Baptist Church of 
Emmerton in 1932, Fred C. Mullin, a deacon for many years, presented a 
detailed and extensive history of the church. It encompassed all of the church 
activities, achievements, pastors, growth and expansion from its birth to the 
time of presentation. It was as complete as it was possible for it to be. Those 
members and visitors who heard it had nothing but praise to offer in its behalf. 
Not having the present day facilities of duplication, only the original existed, 
and for that reason Mr. Mullin did not let it stray too far from his possession. 
However, he did loan it to a friend in a distant city for study. While in this 
person’s custody, tragedy struck the family and in the confusion of shock and 
grief, the manuscript was misplaced. Extensive searching has failed to produce 
it and so it is presumed lost. I will endeavor to recall what events I can from 
the limited information I have at hand and from events told me by elderly 
members and friends of the church. It is still hoped that somewhere, some¬ 
day the document will be found and the history of Jerusalem can be updated 
and preserved. 

* * * 

In the late 1820’s due to a misunderstanding among the members of Fam- 
ham Baptist Church, Elder Thomas Braxton and others withdrew their mem¬ 
bership and proclaimed their right to form a new congregation and establish 
a new church. During the period 1830 to 1832 several church councils were 
held to attempt a reconciliation between the opposing factors but to no avail. 
And in 1832 Elder Braxton and 143 members left Farnham and formed a 
church of their own. 

They met in Emmerton in a log building situated between two large oak 
trees near the junction of State Highway 3 and 619. For want of a better name 
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Jerusalem Baptist Church at Emmerton 
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they called the church “Royal Oaks Baptist Church.” Elder Braxton was 
pastor for many years during which time the name was changed to Jerusalem 
Baptist Church and he firmly established the congregation as a growing, work¬ 
ing church. 

The membership quickly outgrew the first building and around 1840 a site 
was secured for a new building a short distance north of the old location. With 
the aid of the members all working together a new church was built on the 
spot where the present building now stands. To accomplish this, members 
cut and donated logs, other members hauled and sawed them into timbers, 
while others using their talents as carpenters erected the building. 

Growth continued and the colored membership reached a point where they 
decided they could support churches of their own and in 1867, under the 
leadership of Mr. Jeff and Richard Veney, a number of members withdrew 
their membership and formed Ebenezer Baptist Church. The following year 
more members under the direction of David Veney, a deacon of Jerusalem, 
withdrew and formed Mulberry Baptist Church. With continued growth, 
members from above Totuskey Creek asked for permission to form their own 
church and in 1885 a number of members from that area established Cob- 
ham Park Baptist Church. 

The building served the congregation until 1910 when it was decided to 
remodel and enlarge. Sunday School rooms were added, two steeples were 
placed at each of the front comers and the large colored glass windows placed 
in the front. When these additions were completed, the church looked as it 
does today. 

Thus Jerusalem has given to the Christian Community, other churches and 
numerous preachers and lay leaders. She has not been without trials and 
tribulation but these have served to strengthen and sustain her in her endeavor 
to present Christ to the community and the world. 

* 

MENOKIN BAPTIST CHURCH 

M. Winston Baldwin, Jr. 

Menokin Baptist Church, located about five miles north of Warsaw on 
Menokin Road, was constituted the twenty-third day of July, 1837, when a 
presbytery, consisting of Samuel Templeman and Lovel Marders, met at 
Antioch Meeting House in Westmoreland County. The church was first called 
“East Zoar” Church, with a membership of thirty-eight members, all of whom 
had been released from Nomini Baptist Church to organize this new church, 
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which was named Menokin after Menokin Creek and the old Lee home. 

The oldest existing church records were dated 1856 without any docu¬ 
mented information of those early nineteen years of the church’s history; how¬ 
ever, the charter members included John W. Belfield, Mary Belfield, Benedict 
Walker, Hannah Walker, William B. Hall, Margaret Bragg, Samuel Hall, 
Mary A. Yeatman, Mary B. Hall, James McKenney, Polly McKenney, Alivia 
A. McCarty, John Hall, and Nancy Bulger. 

From the date of its constitution, Menokin Church was on the same church 
“field” with Nomini Church, until 1964, when the two became independent 
of each other, and each employed its own minister. For a relatively brief 
period in this arrangement, Warsaw Baptist Church was also a part of this 
same field. 

In its 139-year history (1837-1976), Menokin Church has had twenty-one 
different ministers. The first was Samuel Templeman, who served from 1838 
to 1941 and was succeeded by J. M. Waddy, who served less than one year 
to be followed by Richard Herndon, a former classmate of Samuel Temple- 
man at Richmond College; both of these men were graduated in the first 
class of Richmond College. Rev. Herndon served from 1842 to 1843; R. H. 
Sedgwick, from 1845 to 1847; and George Northam, from 1848 to 1854. 
George Northam, Jr. succeeded his father for the next seventeen years, which 
included the difficult Civil War years. During this period, the soldiers were 
released from financial obligation to the church; however, offerings were taken 
for colportage work in the Confederate Army. 

Prior to the Civil War, Menokin, like most other Southern churches had 
been racially integrated. In 1852, the black members of the church outnum¬ 
bered the white members almost two to one (203 to 120). At the request of 
the black members in 1868, a letter of release was granted them to form 
Clarksville Baptist Church, located one-half mile from Warsaw on the 
Menokin Road. 

In 1872, Frank B. Beale became pastor of Menokin with the exact dates 
for the duration of his services unknown. From 1892 until 1905, the church 
had five pastors; J. D. Berry, S. P. Huff, E. C. Root, R. S. Monds, and R. F. 
Hicks. During the next thirty-three years, 1918 to 1951, the ministers were 
A. J. Reamy, R. J. Hayes, and T. E. Peters. While still a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Richmond, Phil L. Cumbia became the minister in 1952 until 1961. 
Rev. Cumbia was followed by Robert Laughlin (1962-1963), Kenneth E. 
Glover (1964-1968), Roy N. Ford, Jr. (1969-1972), and currently, M. 
Winston Baldwin, Jr., who began his ministry at Menokin in 1973. 

Throughout its history, the men and women who served as deacons have 
given the church a capable leadership and stability. Among these are L. B. 
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Yeatman, C. W. McKenney, Robert McCarty, J. C. Hall, John Bowen, Sr., 
W. E. Croxton, F. G. Settle, W. T. Mitchell, I. S. Jeffries, R. B. Hall, R. S. 
Belfield, John Belfield, J. K. Sanford, F. M. Yeatman, Sr., A. H. Belfield, 
Carlton Yeatman, John B. Omohundro, F. M. Yeatman, Jr., Bobby Yeatman, 
Warren Yeatman, H. L. France, W. T. Peyton, Jr., Broders Moore, Robert 
Hillyer, J. W. Peyton, Douglas Jenkins, Linwood Hinson, Melvin Hinson, 
Burnell Scott, Luvennia Courtney and Annette Peyton. 

Other memorable dates in Menokin’s history include the occupancy of its 
present sanctuary in 1838, with the construction of the first Sunday School 
rooms in 1950. Renovation of the sanctuary was undertaken in 1962. The 
continued growth of the church necessitated in 1964 a second addition to the 
educational facilities and the construction of the parsonage. The policy of 
accepting new members by other means than immersion was adopted in 1968, 
and in 1971 the first women were elected and ordained to the office of deacon. 

* 

RAPPAHANNOCK BAPTIST CHURCH 

Rev. James A. Cales 

In the year 1834, a house of worship was erected in the upper end of Rich¬ 
mond County, in what is known as Stonewall District. It was the result of a 
mission sent from Popes Creek Baptist Church, which was then twenty-six 
years old. 

Worship services were held under the leadership of Popes Creek until 1839, 
when Rappahannock Baptist Church was organized on August 3rd. Among 
those in attendance were thirty members from Popes Creek and fifty-nine 
others who had recently been baptized. During its first year, the newly orga¬ 
nized church was admitted as a member of the Dover Baptist Association, 
nine years before Rappahannock Baptist Association was formed. 

Theoderick N. Balderson was elected the first church clerk; and William 
Balderson and John Peed were chosen deacons. 

Elder John Marders was selected to be the first pastor. He served one year 
before moving to Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Sunday services were conducted by Deacon William Balderson until 1842, 
when Elder John Pullen was called as pastor. When called to serve, Mr. 
Pullen was a lay member of Nomini Baptist Church, Westmoreland County. 
After one year of service, he was ordained as a minister of the gospel and 
served the church for twenty-five years. 

In 1946, the church had grown to a membership of five hundred and six, of 
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whom four hundred and twenty-five were white and eighty-one were Negroes. 
The first revival was held in 1946, the result of which was thirty-five baptisms. 

During the Pullen pastorate, William J. Reamy and James C. Sanders served 
as clerks, with William Carter, Henry Balderson, James E. Bowen and John 
Bartlette as deacons. During that time James Carter and R. B. Ambrose 
served as treasurers. 

After the death of Rev. John Pullen in 1867, Rev. Robert N. Reamy sup¬ 
plied the pulpit as often as he could, until the church called Rev. Henry H. 
Fones to the pastorate. Rev. Fones served until 1887, when Rev. Millard 
Fillmore Sanford became pastor and served for only one year. Henry H. 
Fones returned for a second pastorate from 1888 to 1894. 

The present sanctuary was erected in 1870 by men of the community who 
donated their labor, built a kiln and moulded the bricks. Church records indi¬ 
cate that William K. Morris and William C. Marmaduke, both members of 
Popes Creek Church, each contributed $100.00 toward the completion of the 
building. This building was completed and dedicated in 1873. The gift of a 
large bell was made by an anonymous friend from Baltimore and has pealed 
forth inviting and welcome tones for many years. 

From 1867 to 1894, the clerkship was filled respectively by T. Noel Balder¬ 
son, Joseph A. Pullen, Frank C. Clarke, R. Andrew Connelly, and Thomas 
E. Pullen. The Sunday School superintendents during that period were T. 
Noel Balderson, Charles A. Mothershead, and T. M. L. Reamy. 

Rev. Albert D. Reynolds served as pastor from 1894 to 1906, during which 
the church enjoyed substantial growth and progress. 

A few years after the close of the Civil War, the Negro membership with¬ 
drew and organized their own church nearby, which took the name of New 
Zion Baptist Church. 

Probably about 1876, a portion of the membership withdrew and organized 
Welcome Grove Baptist Church, with Rev. George Connelly as pastor for 
approximately fifty years. 

Rev. L. B. Kirby served as pastor from 1907 to 1910. Rev. John Bailey 
France, a son of this community and church, served as pastor from 1911 
through 1914. R. Jeter Pullen was clerk until he moved from the community 
in 1907, when George P. (Tanny) Balderson replaced him as clerk. During 
these years, George T. Balderson, R. L. Balderson, and R. C. Peed served as 
Sunday School superintendents. 

Rev. John T. Hoskins was pastor from 1915 to 1925, after which he retired 
and moved to the Tappahannock area, where he died some years later. 

Rev. William Russell Pankey, who had just graduated from the University 
of Richmond, was called as pastor in 1925 and remained for three years. He 
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served for one year as principal of the Newland Junior High School in addition 
to his pastoral work. It was during this time that Popes Creek joined with 
Rappahannock to form a field of two churches, which enabled both churches 
to obtain a full-time pastor by alternating the hours of worship each Sunday. 
During this pastorate and for a number of years, L. Blake Balderson served 
as clerk; Frank H. Peed was Sunday School superintendent. 

Rev. Benjamin V. Madison, just out of college, came as pastor in 1929. 
He served four years, and twelve years later returned for a second term of 
five years. It was during Brother Madison’s first pastorate that homecoming 
was held the first Sunday in September, 1930. Participating in this first home¬ 
coming service were W. J. Kendrick, secretary of the Baptist Brotherhood; 
Dr. Garnett Ryland, Baptist historian; and Rev. T. M. L. Reamy, a former 
Sunday School superintendent of this church. 

Rev. George H. Lawrence, S. H. Roberts, and Rev. Norman F. Jacobs were 
pastors between the two pastorates of Rev. Madison. 

John Adams supplied the pulpit 1925-1953. He was followed by Fred 
R. Scaggs, a ministerial student at the University of Richmond, who supplied 
until 1954. 

Rev. Luther B. Harrison served as interim pastor in 1956; Rev. Rogers H. 
Chenault, 1956 to 1959; Rev. William V. Bums, from 1959 to 1960; Rev. 
James A. Cales, 1961 to 1974. Rev. William Burruss became pastor August 
24, 1975. 

The following members of Rappahannock have become ministers: John 
Bailey France, T. M. L. Reamy, J. Evan Balderson, Harvey J. Reamy, and 
Ryland C. Reamy. 

Many meetings of the Rappahannock Baptist Association have been held 
in this church. Among these are Rappahannock Association in 1899 and 
1924, Ministers and Laymen’s annual meeting in 1934, and the Northern 
Neck Baptist Sunday School Convention numerous times. 

Rappahannock Baptist Church has seen and undergone many changes since 
her birth in 1834. 

* 

TOTUSKEY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Hilda A. Dunaway 

After the War Between the States, about 1867, the area between Big and 
Little Totuskey Creeks saw godly men planning to erect a building to be used 
during the week as a school and on Sundays as a place of worship. These men 
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gave their time and labor, cutting the timber themselves; the land was given 
by Mr. Robert Sydnor, Sr., the weatherboard by Mr. Benjamin Tucker from 
his saw pit. 

The building took a long time to build and the people in their religious 
fervor, constructed a brush arbor in which a prominent young Baptist minister, 
Rev. Albert Smith, preached the first sermon. He may have hoped to become 
the minister of the new chapel, but he died suddenly before it was completed. 

When it was finished, the new building was called Chinquapin Chapel; it 
was used as designed, for a school on weekdays and a church on Sundays. 
When the Reverend Mr. Smith died, the pulpit could only be filled whenever 
a minister was in the neighborhood, and after four years the congregation was 
anxious to organize a church. Accordingly they were organized and admitted 
as “Totuskey Baptist Church” to the Rappahannock Association on October 
12, 1871, with sixteen members, their pastor being G. H. Northam. A plaque 
with this information is kept in the church, although records show only twelve 
charter members: Hiempsel Clark, John T. Sisson, Joseph Clark, Emily 
Withers, Thomas Clark, William Bryant, J. B. Tucker, M. E. Hudson, Anna 
E. Sisson, Ann Rhoda, Anna H. Clark, Elizabeth Lambert. 

Records begin in 1873, when the church membership was stated as 80 and 
the Sunday School as 129. The church was very strict in the instructions to 
its members about their conduct. Gambling, dancing, drinking, and use of 
profanity were absolutely forbidden; any members who violated these rules 
were required to make a public confession; failing this, they were excluded 
from the church until they did. The church had an active visitation program. 
A member who was absent from church was “visited” and had to have a good 
reason that was acceptable. The members were assessed to pay the pastor’s 
salary and finance the church. They were dropped from the church roll if 
after six months’ margin, they had still not paid their dues. 

The church almost collapsed during a dispute in the years 1883 to 1887 
over locating a new school. Their pastor being Superintendent of Schools in 
the county at the time, was forced to resign. A visting minister, Rev. J. M. 
Dunaway, advised the congregation to disband and begin again with members 
who wished to stay. Of the 218 people enrolled at that time, 72 made re¬ 
dedications. They called the Rev. J. Manning Dunaway as pastor in 1890. 
The church began to grow in all its endeavors. 

Nineteen pastors have served Totuskey since its organization: G. H. 
Northam, 1871-1884; C. N. Betts, 1888-1889; J. Manning Dunaway, 1890- 
1892; Albert D. Reynolds, 1892-1896; William E. Wright, 1897-1901; Lester 
A. Brown, 1902-1905; Joseph M. Street, 1906-1908; Edmund L. Hardcastle, 
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1908-1912; Andrew H. Jones, 1912-1917; Samuel S. Robinson, 1918-1926; 
Garnett R. Tureman, 1927-1933; L. W. Fallin, 1933-1936; E. B. Cahoon, 
1936-1947; T. Ryland Sanford, 1947-1950; Jesse Clay, 1951-1957; Rex J. 
Bennett, 1957-1961; Hammett N. Riner, 1962-1964; Francis F. Bush, 1965- 
1969; and L. Robert Fleming to the present time. 

Totuskey united with Gibeon and Bethany to form the Village Field in 
1897. After World War I, a piano was purchased and acetylene lights were 
installed, an improvement over kerosene lamps. Air-conditioning, ear-phones 
and a speaker system were installed, as well as broadcasting facility for music 
from the church spire, in the present church building, which was built between 
November 21, 1951, and March, 1953. A memorial marker was erected on 
the site of the old church, in Ocober, 1971. 

Membership is at present 611; Sunday School membership is 329. 

* 

WARSAW BAPTIST CHURCH 

Ruby T. Delano 

The religious congregation of Warsaw Baptist Church was organized on 
Sunday, March 24, 1921, in the Court House of Richmond County at War¬ 
saw, with thirty persons present. Rev. A. Judson Reamy acted as Moderator 
of the meeting and A. S. Woodland acted as Clerk of the meeting. The Clerk 
read the names of eighty-two members of Cobham Park Baptist Church who 
had requested letters of dismissal in order to unite in the organization of a new 
Baptist Church and the meeting determined to leave the list of charter mem¬ 
bers open during the months of April and May 1921. The complete list of 
charter members increased to one hundred and five. The meeting elected as 
Clerk of the congregation Vernon W. Sanders who served in this capacity 
until 1965, a total of forty-four years. Eli P. Delano was elected Treasurer. 
William J. Delano, John E. Gallagher, Jerome D. Delano and R. Harvey 
Delano were elected deacons. 

William C. Wallace, Lewis R. Packett, Jerome D. Delano and Eli P. 
Delano were selected as a committee to construct a meeting house. Four of 
the deacons were constituted as a Pulpit Committee and Andrew B. Packett, 
William J. Delano, Jerome D. Delano, and John E. Gallagher were elected 
as trustees. 

From this small beginning Warsaw Baptist Church has grown and pros¬ 
pered in its obligation to provide religious experience and worship service to 
the Warsaw community. Land was purchased in the present location from 
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Thomas T. Wright and a Church building was completed in 1923. The serv¬ 
ices of Rev. A. Judson Reamy were secured to become pastor of the Church 
at an annual salary of $300.00 and in 1924 the Church joined a pastoral field 
with Menokin and Nomini Baptist Churches which lasted until 1952. 

Shortly after its organization the Church became associated with the Baptist 
General Association of Virginia and was accepted into membership in the 
Rappahannock Association. 

Rev. A. Judson Reamy resigned his pastorate in June of 1930 and one year 
later, Rev. R. T. Hayes became the second pastor of the congregation. Under 
his leadership a budget plan of systematic giving was instituted and in De¬ 
cember of that year the Church adopted its first formal annual budget totaling 
$1,494.04. Mr. Hayes served the Church and its field until his death on May 
9, 1943. 

In September 1943 Dr. Thompson E. Peters accepted a call to become 
pastor and served until July 1951. During his pastorate an Enlargement and 
Improvement Committee led the congregation in physical improvements and 
remodeling the auditorium, adding a baptistry, installing a central heating 
system, and creating adequate Sunday School rooms in the basement of the 
Church. 

In October 1951 the church voted in favor of a full-time ministry with its 
own pastor and purchased the interest of Menokin and Nomini Churches in 
the parsonage adjoining the Church. Since 1951 the parsonage has been re¬ 
modeled and modernized a number of times and continues now to serve as 
a very comfortable home for the pastor. 

In May 1953 Rev. Walter B. Barger became the first full-time minister, 
serving until May 1957. During Mr. Barger’s ministry, the church formed a 
Church Council to act in matters of business between meetings of the con¬ 
gregation; it adopted a rotating system for the election of deacons; and created 
a building fund looking forward to the construction of a new meeting house. 

In October 1957 Rev. Andrew B. Cooke became the minister of the church 
and remained until May 1962. Under his leadership the church adopted the 
Forward Program of Church Finance which has been eminently successful and 
continues until the present. 

In 1960 a Memorial Fund was started in memory of deceased members. 
During Mr. Cooke’s pastorate, the organizational ministry of the church was 
strengthened and the church made great strides toward a building program. 

In 1962 Thomas W. Downing, Jr., became the minister. Under his leader¬ 
ship the building plans of the congregation were finalized and the church 
began the construction of a new house of worship. Mr. Downing will long be 
remembered for his able and scholarly sermons. 
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In July 1966 Rev. Robert T. Heard was called as the minister and on 
August 28, 1966 the new church building was dedicated, a capacity crowd 
joining with the congregation in presenting the building to the glory of God. 

On March 28, 1971 the church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with 
an overflow congregation. Thirty of the charter members were present on 
this occasion. Dr. Thomas W. Downing, former pastor, and Dr. Jesse C. 
Fletcher, of the Foreign Mission Board, were the principal speakers. 

Mr. Heard served until November 1974. His pastorate provided able 
leadership to the congregation and his influence was felt in a wide circle of 
Baptist affairs. 

In September 1975 Rev. Joe E. Burton accepted a call and became the 
minister. His activities with the youth of the church and community have re¬ 
vitalized the spirit of the congregation. 

Warsaw Baptist Church continues to fulfill its role in the religious life of 
the area. With a 1976 church budget of $46,885.00, the congregation looks 
forward to an enlarged and continuing commitment to Christian service. 

* 

WELCOME GROVE BAPTIST CHURCH 

Bird C. Spiker 

Sometime in the year of 1876 Welcome Grove Baptist Church held its first 
service in a small brush arbor about one-half mile from where the present 
building is now located, in the vicinity of the present home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot Saunders. It began with the organization of a Sunday School near 
Reamy’s Fork on the property of J. T. B. Lumpkin, and later moved into a 
barn belonging to Mr. Lumpkin, which became the old Welcome Grove 
Chapel, and where the small congregation of thirteen charter members con¬ 
tinued their worship services until the year 1888. 

Transportation was primitive and difficult in those days and traveling was 
done mostly by ox-cart and on foot. Money, too, was scarce and hard to come 
by, so in order to supply Sunday School literature, each member would bring 
an egg each Sunday, and the eggs were then sold to Mr. Jeter Pullen who had 
a general store at Newland. George M. Connelly solicited the first nickel 
toward the financing of the present house of worship, and it was he who laid 
the axe to the first tree used for lumber in the erection of the building in 1888. 

Mrs. Joseph (Levisa) France gave the land for the present site, and the 
lumber for the pews which were handmade by Mr. Brooke Nash, a resident of 
Newland. The present pulpit stand was also handmade by Mr. Nash. 
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George Matthew Connelly was the founder and pastor for thirty-four years 
or more, except for a brief space of eight or nine years. He was assisted in 
the founding of the church by the Rev. Robert N. Reamy. According to the 
memory of some of our elderly people, the charter members were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Bartlett, Rev. G. M. Connelly, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Connelly, 
Mr. Arthur Jenkins, Mrs. S. D. (Myrtle) Marks, Mr. and Mrs. Miskel 
Marks, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Saunders, and Mr. and Mrs. William Saunders. 

Complete and detailed records are not available, but among those serving 
as Sunday School superintendents are: Messrs. Joe Weaver, Willie Rowe, 
J. R. Campbell, J. C. Jenkins, William E. (Bill) Bowen, Guy M. Balderson, 
James Heflin, Willard Bowen, Oakie Marks, Charles Richards, and now serv¬ 
ing is Leslie Hall. 

When the old type of reed organ was in use, Mrs. Julia Jenkins Bartlett 
was the organist for many years, and was succeeded by Mrs. Mynie France 
Nash. In 1949 the church purchased a Hammond electric organ and Mrs. 
C. T. Spiker was the organist until the year 1972 when she resigned and was 
replaced by Miss Eleanor Bowen, the present organist. In 1969 a new and 
larger Hammond organ was purchased. 

Available records show the Rev. G. M. Connelly was pastor from the 
church’s beginning until 1903, at which time he was replaced by Rev. A. D. 
Reynolds who served until 1906. Two years later Rev. L. B. Kirby was called 
and served until 1909. Rev. Reynolds again became pastor and served until 
his death in 1912, at which time Rev. Connelly again became pastor at a 
salary of $150.00 a year for two services a month—Second Sunday morning 
and Fourth Sunday night. Due to the severe winters with their heavy snows 
and accompanying freezing and thawing that made the dirt roads almost im¬ 
passable, Sunday School was discontinued until spring. 

In 1930 Mr. Connelly resigned and the succeeding pastors are listed as fol¬ 
lows: 1931-1932, Rev. J. B. Madison; 1933-1936, Rev. G. H. Lawrence; 
1936-1937, Rev. S. H. Roberts; 1938-1943, Rev. N. F. Jacobs; 1943-1948, 
Rev. B. V. Madison; 1949-1951, Rev. D. J. Robinson; 1952-1953, Rev. John 
Adams; 1953-1954, Rev. Fred Skaggs; 1954-1955, Rev. Donald Bowen; 
1956-1959, Rev. L. E. Holzbach; 1960-1968, Rev. Peter Lopresti; 1970- 
1971, Rev. John L. Allen; 1971 to present time, Rev. John C. Sloan. 

In 1954 the church decided to go on its own, and Donald Bowen then a 
Junior at the University of Richmond, was called to be pastor. Under his 
guidance began a plan for a full time ministry by building a parsonage. 

It is traditional for this church to have its annual revival begin on the Sec¬ 
ond Sunday in August, featuring an all-day service with dinner on the grounds, 
and a special welcome to all former and non-resident members. This is fol- 
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lowed by a week of evening services. In the early days of the church the revival 
was a series of all-day services Sunday through Friday with dinner served 
each day under the old oak trees, some of which are still standing. 

Welcome Grove continues to grow both spiritually and physically to meet 
the needs of the people, and now has a membership of 188 resident members 
and 33 non-residents. 


* 

CLARKSVILLE BAPTIST CHURCH 

Paraphrased from The Centennial Booklet of The Church 

“Through floods and flames if Jesus leads—I’ll follow where he goes—Hinder 
me not shall be my cry—though earth and hell oppose.” 

Such was the burning desire of the Negro slaves who held membership in 
The Menokin Baptist Church (white) of Richmond County, Virginia in 
1852. 

The smoke had scarcely cleared from the battlefields of the Civil War in 
the Southland when perseverance, determination and a deep sense of Christian 
pride began to show forth. Negro potential leadership became evident when 
“In 1868, at the request of colored members, a letter of dismissal was granted 
them to organize their own church; namely Clarksville.” 

Records show that in “1864 Thomas Thomas property of William H. Tayloe 
joined The Menokin Baptist Church.” Later he was known as Reverend Tom 
Thomas and he was a guiding force in the immediate establishment of Clarks¬ 
ville Baptist Church. In 1868 these ex-slaves while rejoicing in their new 
found freedom and with a strong desire for a place of their own in which to 
worship erected a Brush Arbor. This was built on the spot where our present 
edifice now stands. Being true sons of the soil they did the best they could with 
such tools as they had (mostly axes and saws). 

Everyone was anxious and willingly gave his time and labor without 
money—without price. One of the first to hew a tree was Brother Robert 
Baylor. 

Our fore parents had great faith and courage in their venture, and with a 
strong desire for ownership, some 16 years later purchased a small tract of 
land from W. A. Jones for the sum of one dollar. This was deeded April 10, 
1884. A second tract of land was purchased from Robert Hall (deeded 
January 12, 1915) for the sum of one hundred sixty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 

When the first tract of land was purchased Rev. Robert Lewis was pastor. 
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The trustees were Joseph Yeatman, Chapman Page, Jefferson Pettiford, Alex¬ 
ander Gordon. Daniel Wheeler, Samuel Pettiford, Matthew Saunders and 
Howard Gordon were trustees when the second tract was purchased and Rev. 
J. Ben Cox was pastor. 

Since 1868, Clarksville has been blessed with 4 wonderful leaders, Rev. 
Tom Thomas, Rev. Robert Lewis, Rev. J. Ben Cox, and Rev. Carroll Patrick 
Morris each contributing to meet the needs of his day and generation. 

Building programs have been initiated from building a Brush Arbor to 
our present building which includes many physical comforts. Fervent prayers, 
songs of Zion and soul-stirring sermons have echoed within these sacred walls. 
Emphasis has been placed on missionary education and more and more of 
our youth are accepting opportunities toward self-improvement. Our Vaca¬ 
tion Bible School plays a great part in Evangelism while our Church school 
boasts an average attendance of about 100. 

Many of the descendants of our founding fathers are still actively engaged 
in the various organizations of our Church. Our growth and development 
these 100 years have been slow, but firm and secure, for which we give God 
the glory. 

In June 1968 there was a centennial celebration, at which time the Rev. 
C. P. Morris was serving as pastor. In June 1969, Rev. Morris died after 
serving for 18 years. In 1970 the present pastor, Rev. O. P. Clayton was 
elected. Since then, the interior of the church has been painted, a parcel of 
land has been donated by Mrs. William A. Jones III, new pews and a com¬ 
munion set have been purchased. 


* 

EBENEZER BAPTIST CHURCH 

Augustella Y. Thompson 

Prior to 1867, the Negroes had worshiped at white churches, where the 
families which they had served as slaves on large plantations took them to 
hear the gospel. 

They were uneducated and had no knowledge of the American way of life, 
other than what they had learned from their owners. 

One thing that grew in their minds, and stuck with them was the fact: 
“There is a God somewhere,” for they had learned their lessons of a “Supreme 
Being” through nature’s lessons. 

Then after worshiping with the whites, and watching closely their per¬ 
formances, they had a desire to worship in their own manner to themselves. 
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The early churches were built close together, because ox carts were their 
only means of transportation other than by walking. 

We are told “without a vision the people perish.” 

Mr. Jeff Veney, was the man who through his vision portrayed the picture, 
to worship to themselves, where all who so desired could participate from time 
to time in their own way, as God would direct or guide them. 

To get started, a group of about twenty would meet together at their cabins, 
and work out plans. 

First permission was sought from the Jerusalem Baptist Church of Em- 
merton, Va., where they had been worshiping. Permission was granted, and 
as they met in their cabins, for prayer service and guidance, it was decided 
to build a brush arbor down the road a few paces from the present site and 
worship there, which they did until the number increased. This temporary 
start was a trial, as some of the group continued to worship as they had 
previously done, waiting to see just how well the change would succeed. 

They soon found that it worked well if the weather conditions were favor¬ 
able, otherwise meetings would still be held in their log cabins. Because of 
this condition, and because the number had outgrown the cabins, they found 
it necessary to start working on a building, where they could meet at the 
appointed time, whether the weather was fair or foul. Therefore, a small 
building was started on the property that was given for that purpose. This 
building was equipped with crude handmade benches for pews, heated by 
what was then known as pot-bellied iron stoves, kerosene lamps and an open 
well for water accommodation. 

The same man, Jeff Veney, who had visioned this place of worship also was 
chosen as leader and teacher for this group. He was assisted by Brother 
Henry Harris, Brother John Wilkerson, and Brother Lucius Harrod. 

The first Pastor who was elected by the people was a preacher who came 
here from Washington, D. C.—Rev. Jacob Robinson, who was followed by 
the following ministers: Rev. Dennis Fields, Rev. J. W. Tynes, Rev. J. R. 
Henderson, Rev. L. D. Thomas, Rev. J. B. Cox and Rev. J. W. Hoffman, who 
is still serving as present Pastor. 

The first janitor who served was William Newton, better known as Billy 
Newton, who served as long as his health permitted. He was followed by 
John Webb. 

The clerks were as follows: Richard Veney, Joseph Brooks, Ernest Veney, 
Thomas Monroe, Templeman Lee, and acting at present, Mrs. Inez Darby. 

The following persons served as treasurers: Branson Dawson, Ollie Gundy, 
Richard Veney, James Monroe, and at present, John Daniel Wood. 

Early Deacons: Branson Dawson, Richard Veney, Washington Darby, 
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William Mott Crawley, John Wood, Clarence Wood, Sr., Willie Sydnor, Willie 
Smith and John Corbin. 

Superintendents: Branson Dawson, John Webb, Washington Darby and at 
present, Silas Glascoe. 

Trustees: Augustus Yerby, John Corbin, Andrew Lee, Joseph Brooks, Jr. 

First Pianists: Mrs. Kate Brittian, Mrs. Monroe, and at present, Mrs. 
Marion Newton. 

Looking back over a period of 107 years, we can count our many blessings 
that God has sent our way; we can but say, “Thank you Lord,” when we com¬ 
pare the Ebenezer Church of today and the progress made. 

The church has been renovated several times, to accommodate the grow¬ 
ing membership and attendance. We can now enjoy a simulated heating sys¬ 
tem, rest rooms, an artesian well, and a fellowship hall added at the back of 
the building. 

This church has always been the house of prayer for worship, and although 
the economy of the members has not been the best, we still give a large portion 
to mission and educational facilities, after the current expenses and upkeep 
are taken care of. 

* 

LYELLS CHAPEL BAPTIST CHURCH 

Charlotte Burrell with Rev. J. W. Bumbry 

The Lyells Chapel Baptist Church in Haynesville was built in 1937 by 
the Reverend T. L. Cox and the members of the local congregation. They 
worked very hard to raise money, and with the help of God the church was 
completed. Reverend Cox remained as pastor until 1956 when God called 
him home. 

The church had been without a pastor for almost two years when Reverend 
W. H. Edward came to lead the members and stayed for thirteen years. The 
Lord then told him to leave, so on the third Sunday in February, 1970, he 
departed. Reverend J. W. Bumbry then came to be pastor and holds that 
position still. 

The brethren, trustees, and new members decided in 1974 to enlarge the 
basement for new facilities, including a kitchen and dining room. In May the 
chairman of the board of trustees arrived at the church to show a man where 
to put the cement and found that the whole back of the building had fallen 
into the new excavation. The members were all very sad at first, but looked up 
to God and saw that He had done nothing wrong. “For the Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
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Deacons are: Adolphus Spence, chairman, Thomas Bailey, Clarence Bur¬ 
rell, Vernon Yerby. Deaconesses are: Essie Spence, chairman, Helen Bailey, 
Charlotte Burrell, Frances Yerby. Trustees: Robert Bailey, chairman, 
Vernon Yerby, Morgan Brook, Clifton Jackson, Kervin Burrell. There are 
three choirs in the church—the Senior, Junior, and Gospel choirs, and vol¬ 
unteer singers. Services are held first and third Sundays at 11:00 a.m. and 
Church School every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 

* 

NOTE ON LYELLS CHAPEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
Charles H. Ryland 

By deed of October 24, 1893, and of record in the Clerk’s Office of Rich¬ 
mond County in Deed Book 36 at page 69, Richard H. Lyell and Wife con¬ 
veyed to T. T. Gouldman, T. H. Clark, E. D. Spencer, Stephen Baily and 
Frederick Gaskins, “Trustees of the Colored Baptist Church Known as Lyells 
Chapel,” a small parcel of land containing two acres and being part of the 
“Rich Neck Tract” and lying on the east side of the main public road leading 
from Middletons Old Mill Swamp to Whirlabum (now Haynesville). The 
stated consideration in the deed was the desire of the grantors to further the 
cause of Christianity and the well-being of society and their interests in the 
colored people. 

The writer of this account has been unable to find any definite information 
about the first congregation and the first meeting house constructed on this 
lot. Apparently, prior to 1937, the building fell in disuse and the congrega¬ 
tion disbanded. Sometime during 1937, a congregation was reassembled and 
a new building was constructed on this site. 

In 1974, the membership engaged in a program of improving and enlarg¬ 
ing the meeting house. The current Trustees of the congregation are Cliftori 
Jackson, Vernon Yerby, Robert Bailey, Lloyd Thompson and Morgan Brooks. 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Burrell is the Church Clerk and the current Deacons are 
Andrew Adolphus Spence and Thomas Bailey. 


MOUNT ZION BAPTIST CHURCH 

Elwood H. Churchill 

On April 4, 1869, the comer stone was laid for a building at Ivanhoe, Vir¬ 
ginia, now known as Downings, Virginia. This building was named Mount 
Zion Baptist Church. It was a house of worship for twenty-six professed 
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Christians who had formerly held membership in Farnham Baptist Church, 
a white church in the community. 

Reverend Peter Blackwell of Heathsville, Virginia became the first pastor 
and served until 1883. During his administration, a Sunday School which 
had operated independently in a home before the church was organized, con¬ 
tinued to grow. 

Reverend Jacob Robinson succeeded Reverend Blackwell in 1884. A new 
building was constructed and the first building was moved and used as a 
public school until 1890. Pews were purchased for the new church in 1894. 

During the construction of the new church, a new auxiliary. The Women’s 
Club, came into existence. This club was later organized as the Missionary 
Circle. Reverend Robinson served until 1902. 

Reverend H. V. Washington began his pastorate in 1903. This period is 
remembered for its stirring revivals and large baptisms. The addition of a 
pulpit room, and laying of plans for purchasing more land, were evidence 
of material growth. Reverend Washington served the church until his death 
in 1915. 

Reverend L. C. Newman was extended a call in 1916 and served until 
1922. The land now used for the cemetery was purchased during his pastorate. 

Reverend J. R. Henderson followed Reverend Newman and served until 
his death in 1940. During this administration the church was lighted and 
the Sunday School increased rapidly. 

Reverend B. F. Bunn was called to Mt. Zion in 1941. The choir was orga¬ 
nized, enlarged, and a junior choir started. Printed leaflets of the order of 
service were used for the first time and the financial strength of the church 
increased. 

Dr. Allix B. James succeeded Reverend Bunn in 1945. Under his leader¬ 
ship the building program was carried forward. Improvements to the church 
were the installation of a centralized heating plant, the addition of more rooms, 
and the purchase of an electric organ. “The Mt. Zion Outlook” was presented 
to the church for approval on January 14, 1945. Members and friends are 
kept informed as to the church happenings through this medium. Reverend 
James served until 1957. 

Reverend Lawrence B. Samuel was called in 1957. During his adminis¬ 
tration an ample supply of water was made available, church yard paved, 
church parsonage built, and recreational center purchased and modernized. 
Reverend Samuel served until 1969. 

Reverend William H. Burrell III was asked to serve the church as a supply 
minister in 1970. He served six months. 

In February 1971, Reverend Ivey L. Buie of Portsmouth, Virginia was 
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extended a call. He is at present carrying on the work which was started by 
his predecessors. Plans for an annex to the church were made in 1973. 

Mt. Zion is humbly grateful that several of her own sons have become 
ministers of the gospel: Walker Carter, Ward Yerby, A. N. Johnson, James 
R. Carter, James Johnson and Stewart Henderson. 

We are thankful for the cooperation of the pastors, the official boards, the 
many organizations, the members and friends who did blend their efforts in 
support of the church during the past one hundred and five years. They 
labored for a common cause, which was to worship God and give Him the 
praise that is due Him. 

Through the years, the members of Mt. Zion have kept before them the 
church covenant which prefaced the first written records of the Founding 
Fathers. The generation can still voice the sentiments of those Founding 
Fathers which they expressed in their favorite hymn: 

“Through many dangers, toils and snares 
I have already come; 

’Twas grace that brought me safe thus far, 

And grace will lead me home.” 

* 

MULBERRY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Augustella Y. Thompson 

Like many other churches of the past, Mulberry had its beginning under a 
mulberry tree, and brush arbor, down the road a few paces from the present 
site, during the year 1868. Thus, the name Mulberry was given. When the 
interest and attendance had reached the point that the arbor could not accom¬ 
modate those who wished to participate, an acre of land was donated by a 
resident of Emmerton, Mr. David Veney, who was serving as leader and 
minister for this group. It was his vision that sparked the interest to build 
a small edifice, where services could be held, regardless of weather conditions. 

Mulberry’s ancestry worshiped with the white believers at the Jerusalem 
Baptist Church of Emmerton, Virginia prior to this move. 

Thus, we have continued to move on, in spite of storms of winds, rain 
and disappointments, for as the attendance grew, space was provided by 
enlarging the small structure. 
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Eleven ministers have served this church field for the period of 108 years: 
Rev. David Veney, Rev. Lucius Harrod, Rev. John Wilkerson, Rev. Jacob 
Robinson, Rev. J. W. Tynes, Rev. L. D. Thomas, Rev. P. C. Young, Rev. 
W. H. Edwards and at present, Rev. J. E. Toliver. 

All have served well, adding their contributions as they felt God was 
directing them. 

We are now in our 108th year of services here, and truthfully feel accord¬ 
ing to records secured, that these ministers represented a caliber of God¬ 
fearing men, and dedicated workers. 

We moved on from year to year, renovating this old building, until it was 
no longer in a condition for improvement or enlargement; therefore, in the 
year 1956, the membership decided that a new and more comfortable place 
for worship was the urgent need. 

Plans were worked out for raising funds—the work progressed nicely, but 
soon ran into incumbrances whereby the work was halted for about 2 years. 
With patience and understanding, we were able to continue to raise funds, 
while the incumbrances were being cleared, then business matters cleared 
and we resumed work and were able to move in the present building in 1963. 

These matters were cleared and more land purchased through the efforts 
of Lloyd S. Thompson who served as chairman. 

Even though the building as a whole was not completed, and the pastor’s 
health was such that he was forced to resign, we marched on, with the spiritual 
tide running high and with thanksgiving and praise for God’s blessings thus 
far. 

The Dedication Service took place in July, 1963. The sermon was de¬ 
livered by one of the sons of the church, Rev. Emmett Palmer of Lynchburg. 
That was a day that will ever be remembered, for many of the founders as well 
as officers were honored in the service on that memorable day. 

While carrying our heavy load, we also contributed to the Northern Neck 
Industrial Academy, the first High School for Blacks in Richmond County, as 
long as it was in operation. 

Since 1963 we have tried, step by step, to complete the building and re¬ 
furnish the sanctuary. The cooperation has been wonderful, especially from 
families who have given memorial gifts. The cemetery has been enlarged and 
the surrounding premises improved. 

The church is organized into several auxiliary groups, as well as the custo¬ 
mary official governing Board. A Vacation Bible School is held every June. 

We could not complete this history without Honorable Mention of the 
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“Family Circle” of New York, which comprises the Thompson and Palmer 
families and who were active members here before moving to New York. 
These two families were formerly of Sharps, Va., but it was their interest that 
caused them to continue to help their home church. Along with this club are 
members from Baltimore, Maryland and Washington, D. C. who have supplied 
sizeable amounts in helping to relieve the financial strain of building and 
fund raising. 

The pulpit here has been graced with some of the most influential speakers 
of our times, educators and evangelists of world renown. 

We have seen many led to Christ and fellowshipped into the church, 
various presentations made, many dedicated workers pass from the scene of 
action, but far beyond all of these, we are happy to say that we can still feel 
the presence of the Holy Spirit striving among us. 

As we look back from whence we have come, may our faith and courage 
be strong to face the issues of life that confront us in this world of turmoil and 
strife. 


* 

NEW ZION BAPTIST CHURCH 

Genevieve Sumiel with Verona Jackson 

On April 11, 1867 eight stalwart Christians withdrew their membership from 
the Rappahannock Baptist Church (white) Newland, Virginia, to be set apart 
on their own as a church. 

This band of Christians first worshiped in a log cabin. The zeal that set 
them apart pushed them to go forward in that they purchased a two acre plot 
of ground which is our present site. When the membership had increased to 72 
members the first small frame building was erected and thus the name “New 
Zion Baptist Church” was chosen. They worshiped in this building until 1890. 
As the membership increased to 150 members, the church progressed so well 
spiritually and financially that the members moved forward to build a larger 
church which is our present building. It is located at what was known as 
Havelock, Virginia. 

Between 1954 and 1958 an addition was made to this building consisting 
of Sunday School rooms, lavatories, and the pastor’s study. Also, during this 
time the public school building, located across the road, was purchased for 
a church recreation center. 

Eleven pastors have served New Zion from 1867 to 1974: Reverends 
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George Laws, Solomon Saunders, Simon Garland, Raymond Pinn, Moses 
Bushrod, W. W. Selree, James N. Saunders, Harry L. Pinn, Silas B. Holmes, 
Leon W. Baylor and our present pastor Henry C. Lee. 

Seven clerks have served: Samuel Cox, William Walker, Joseph Gillis, 
Nelson Cuppitt, Robert Pearson, Mrs. Carrie B. Tate, and at present Mrs. 
Odie Saunders. 

Church School Superintendents who served for long periods of time were: 
Emmett Turner, Robert Pearson, Frank L. Maiden (over 30 years) and now 
serving, James R. Saunders. 

During this decade much has been accomplished, both spiritually and 
financially, with many improvements having been made. “New Zion is still 
marching on.” 


* 

SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 

Hilda Taylor Parker 

It was around the year 1879 that the Mulberry Baptist Church recognized 
the need for another church in the area, and began the untiring and dedicated 
task of establishing what is now known as the Second Baptist Church. 

On July 18, 1879, with the $7.50 purchase of Vi acre of land in the area 
then known as Foxhunter’s Hill, the church was established. This was a Pine 
Brush Arbor led by Rev. David Veney, a minister sent out from Mulberry, 
and a few other members. The first persons appointed to serve on a joint 
deacon-trustee board were: 

Thomas H. Newman 
Thomas Jackson 
Solomon Veney and 
William Jackson 

People walked for many years to this church which was approximately five 
miles down the Welfords Wharf Road, in an out-of-the way area, for some 
members, as the church grew in membership. 

A second site was sought to better centralize the location for convenience 
of the members. In 1910 and 1911 the old True Reformers Hall was pur¬ 
chased and remodeled. Its location was in the same general area of the current 
church building. The location, just off Route 3 less than !4 mile on Welfords 
Wharf Road, was considered the ideal place for serving the membership which 
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was growing continuously. This move allowed the church to continue in 
growth until another more suitable parcel of land was given to the church by 
Rev. Daniel Gordon. While negotiations were being made for a new church 
building, the need for a public school house site became more exhortative. 
So the parcel of land designated for the new church was used instead to build 
the second Cobham Park School. A l ’/2 acre portion of land adjacent to this 
was purchased in 1910 or 1911 by Frank Thomas and Joseph Cox. These 
two individuals donated the land and were able to see their and others’ dreams 
become a reality when the present church was built in 1924. 

Since that time, this church building has been extended to include such 
modern additions as a revised pulpit, modern double choir loft, choir room, 
3 Sunday School rooms, Pastor’s study, 2 restrooms, kitchen and a basement 
fellowship-cafeteria area. These modem additions were completed in 1969. 

The following ministers played a great part in the growth of the early 
church, through their leadership: 


Rev. Lazarus Marshall 
Rev. J. R. Pinn 
Rev. D. E. Gordon ... 

Rev. Joe D. Cox . 

Rev. J. N. Saunders . 
Rev. McGhee . 


1885-1894; 1900-1901 

.1896-1899 

.1902-1907 

.1910-1911; 1922 

1925-1930; 1935-1938 
.1931-1934 


Rev. C. R. Butler .1938-Sept. 1941 

Rev. J. B. Lee, our present pastor.1942- 


Interesting highlights of the church and its growth include the organization 
of its Sunday School in 1897, with W. W. Newman as Superintendent, the new 
church building in 1924, the organization of the Usher Board in 1929, directed 
by Mrs. N. G. Woods, and the addition to the church in 1968. Current church 
membership lists 450 names; average attendance and support is 200. 

We look back on 95 years of struggle and growth, and ahead to a future of 
continued struggle through faith in God, Hope in His Word, and Unity in the 
people. 
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Warsaw Baptist Church 



Clarksville Baptist Church 









CHRISTIAN CHURCH 



LAUREL BROOK CHURCH 

Charles H. Ryland 

In the early 1830’s, Alexander Campbell (1788-1866), seeking to reform 
theological practices of Baptists, led a movement resulting in the formation 
of churches then known locally as Campbellites. 

Sometime before 1847, a group of his followers constituted a church at or 
near Warsaw. By deed of April 10, 1847, and of record in Deed Book 27 
at page 99, Wat. H. Tyler and Jane Louisa Tyler, his wife, conveyed to 
Jeremiah Webb, Peter I. Derieux and William M. M. Crabb, as Trustees, a 
parcel of land, described by metes and bounds, “adjacent to the Town of 
Warsaw containing about three-quarters of an acre” . . . “on the western side 
of the main road which leads from Clarke’s Run to Warsaw.” The deed pro¬ 
vided that the Trustees “will act under the direction of the Reforming Disciples 
of Jesus Christ called the Laurel Brook Church.” 

Nothing is known about this congregation, when it was organized or how 
long it continued. Andrew L. Garland (1883-1957), County Surveyor, told 
the writer that he recalled as a boy seeing the deserted remains of the small 
frame church building on this site. 

The location of the lot conveyed in the 1847 deed is well defined. It is on 
the western side of what is now known as Menokin Road and is bounded on 
the north by the William A. Jones Estate, on the south by the School House 
Lot (now Loudenslager), on the east by Menokin Road and on the west by 
the lot of Emma Lewis which adjoins the residence of Dr. Harold E. Sisson. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 



NORTH FARNHAM EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Madeline S. Edwards 

North Farnham Parish was formed in 1683 when Famham Parish was 
divided into North and South Farnham Parishes, about nine years before old 
Rappahannock County was divided into Richmond and Essex counties. 

The present church building at Farnham succeeded an earlier church of 
1660. The present North Farnham Parish Church is built of brick laid of 
Flemish bond with glazed headers above the water table. Below the water 
table the brick is of English bond. The water table consists of a cavetto (con¬ 
cave) and an avolo (convex). The church is in the shape of a Latin cross 
and is approximately 64' by 58'. The arms of the cross are about 25' wide. 
The walls are 2' thick. Though it suffered depredations at several stages of 
Virginia history, and was once destroyed by fire, the present walls are the 
original walls. 

Little is known of the early church, but there are two records that clearly 
indicate that there was a church. One is a deed given by John Partridge when 
he sold land to Joseph Davis in 1690, stating that the land was near Farnham 
church and at the head of Richard’s creek. The other is the purchase in 1688 
by Richards of land defined as two miles from Totuskey, adjoining the land 
of John Partridge and facing on Farnham church road. (January 5, 1688 
Deed book 94). The fact that the old name is used in both cases, even though 
the parish had already been divided into north and south, implies that the 
building of the old church predated the division of the parish. The old church 
was southwesterly from the present town of Emmerton. The East branch of 
Richard’s Creek was called Church Spring Branch. Farnham Parish, at the 
lower end of old Rappahannock County embraced all that part of the county 
lying on both sides of the Rappahannock River and extending from what is 
now known as Mount Landing Creek on the north side and from Rappahan¬ 
nock (Cat Point) Creek on the north side to the present county lines of Mid¬ 
dlesex and Lancaster counties. The fact that the Parish is named “Farnham” 
for the plantation of Col. Moore Fauntleroy, burgess of Rappahannock county. 
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would strongly suggest that it was formed while Col. Fauntleroy was the lead¬ 
ing citizen of the county, rather than after his disenfranchisement by the 
Burgesses when Berkeley returned to power in 1660. The following are the 
names of the vestry of Farnham in Rappahannock County, November 3, 1665. 


Lt. Colo. Thomas Goodrich 
James Sampford 
Thomas North 
John Grigory 

Mr. Francis Doughty, Minister 


Thomas Button 
Robert Bayley 


Thomas Robinson 
John Williams 
Robert Davies, Clerk. 


At least three of the vestrymen of the four on the North side of the river 
lived below Totuskey. 

Mr. Doughty, though popular with the people, was repeatedly unseated, 
either because of control of the church by the state or because of his own 
personal vagaries. He was accused of implacably censuring his parishioners’ 
conduct, and of refusing to administer the sacrament of communion on Easter 
Sunday. He was tried and convicted and was “put out” as minister of the 
parish. The trial largely grew out of a quarrel over whether he should be 
paid in sterling or in tobacco. 

Earlier preachers were Charles Grimes and William White. Mr. Doughty 
was followed by Charles Davis. 

In 1683 North Farnham Parish was carved out of Farnham Parish. In 
1684, November 22, the county court ordered a free election of Vestry for 
North Farnham Parish, one-half to come from upper part of the parish above 
Totuskey, others from the lower part, below Totuskey. In 1686 the court 
ordered the Vestry for North Farnham Parish to lay the levy for the year. 
North Farnham Parish embraced all that part of Farnham Parish on the North 
side of the Rappahannock river and lying between the east branch of Morat- 
tico Creek and Rappahannock Creek (Cat Point). 

By act of the General Assembly May 5th, 1732, North Farnham Parish 
(Richmond County as of 1692) was divided into two parishes, one retaining 
the name of North Farnham; the other became Lunenburg Parish. The 
division was thus: by Totuskey and the Cross Creek and Col. John Tayloe’s 
mill to Forrest Quarter Roads—by this road until it intersects with Westmore¬ 
land county; all below these said bounds shall be called North Farnham 
Parish; all other parts of the county shall be Lunenburg Parish. The incum¬ 
bent vestrymen were to remain—; freeholders and housekeepers to elect other 
vestrymen to give 12 to each parish. The old glebe, which belonged to the 
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undivided North Farnham Parish was to be sold; the proceeds to be used to 
lessen the poll in the purchase of a new glebe for Lunenburg. Lunenburg 
parish at two successive years’ levies was to pay North Farnham Parish 5000 
pounds of tobacco from each levy. 

The history of North Farnham Parish from 1693 until the building of the 
church in 1737 is very obscure. Many of the names of county and church are 
still found on both sides of the river; e.g. Latane, Waring, Micou, Rouzie, 
Chinn, Smith, Beale and others. 

A Public officers list of 1703-1714 gives the name of Peter Keppax as a 
minister of Farnham Parish (spelled ffarnham). Of the three ministers men¬ 
tioned in the records from the year 1693-1742 the account is sad. The two 
first, John Burnet and John Alexander, were always in court, suing or being 
sued. The third, the Rev. Thomas Bluett? (1742) was presented by the grand 
jury as a common swearer. 

According to Bishop Meade, the Rev. William McKay was rector from 
1754 to 1774, in which year he died. His wife was Miss Fitzhugh. It is not 
clear whether the Rev. Isaac William Giberne, who was minister for Lunen¬ 
burg Parish in 1762 was also rector of Farnham church. He was an English¬ 
man, well educated, a man of great wit and humour. He married the daughter 
of Moore Fauntleroy and Margaret Micou, whose father was Paul Micou, a 
Huguenot who fled from Nantes in 1711. 

The names of the Rev. John Leland and Rev. Thomas Davis, both of whom 
were from Northumberland County, also appear on the register. 

In 1794, when there was antagonism to everything British, it seemed 
almost impossible to select a vestry. In 1796 (1798 according to Bishop 
Meade), Farnham secured the services of the Rev. George Young for one 
Sunday in three; the others being engaged by the adjoining parish of Lunen¬ 
burg. The following is a brief history of the Rev. George Young, information 
having been given by a direct descendant, Mr. J. N. Savedge of Wakefield, 
Virginia. 

On Montserrat, a tiny island in the British West Indies, the story of the 
Young family begins. This tiny island is a serrated range of volcanic peaks 
jutting out of the Caribbean Sea. It was alternately under French and English 
control. Here, John Young, a wealthy doctor of London, and his wife, Ma¬ 
tilda, settled and had a son, George Young, who was born on the 18th day 
of February, 1749. George Young left the island for his education in England, 
where he graduated from Oxford University about 1765. He then began 
his education for the ministry in the Church of England. By 1776 he had been 
ordained. He returned to Montserrat. Though passage was booked to America, 
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he went by way of England and London, where he served as curate at St. 
Anne’s, Limehouse, Poplar, and St. John of Wapping. 

On September 24,1778, Rev. George Young married Margaret Humphreys, 
bom 1757 in Blackwall, London, daughter of William Rogers Humphreys and 
his wife, Sarah, at the Church of St. George in the Fields, then in Middlesex. 

George Young and his wife came to America and Virginia about 1795. He 
was ordained into the Protestant Episcopal Ministry by Right Rev. James 
Madison, Bishop of Virginia in 1796. He then became priest of the parishes 
of North Famham and Lunenburg at a salary of $250.00 and the rent of the 
Glebe. His tenth child, Mary Ann Dandridge Young was born at Menokin 
House, Richmond County, in 1797. She was the only child to be born in 
America. 

After leaving Richmond County, (1801) Young accepted a charge in Ports¬ 
mouth, Virginia, Portsmouth Parish, known today as Trinity Church, where 
he stayed until his death in 1811. He became known as the Sporting Parson. 
While on a hunting trip in Prince George county, he died. Due to extreme 
cold his body could not be taken to Portsmouth, and he is buried on Mr. 
Isaac Donaldson’s Plantation. His wife died in 1814 and is buried in Trinity 
Church Yard. A plaque to the memory of both is in Trinity Church. 

The services of the Rev. John Seward were next procured for one Sunday in 
three, other Sundays being engaged by the adjoining parish. 

In 1802, according to Bishop Meade, there was a regular service in North 
Famham Church by a Mr. Brockenbrough, a minister of the church, a re¬ 
markably small man, so dimunutive that he required a block in the pulpit to 
stand on. He did not live at the Glebe, but at Cedar Grove, the property of 
Miss McCall, and kept a grammar school there. 

The following is a list of vestrymen of North Famham Parish from 1787 to 
1802 giving surnames only: Peachey, Mitchell, Fauntleroy, Sydnor, Wil¬ 
liams, Hammond, Smith, Hopkins, Tomlin, Beale, McCarty, Levy, Dobyns, 
Palmer, Chinn, Temple, Lemoine, Colston, Branham and Yerby. 

There is no record of Famham Church from 1802 until 1835. During this 
time the glebe lands were sold at public auctions. About 1802 the glebe lands 
were in the possession of Dr. Thomas Tarply who may have purchased them 
at public sale. 

The sacred communion service went to the highest bidder. The massive and 
beautiful silver flagons, chalice and paten belonging to North Famham Parish 
were bought by Col. John Tayloe of Mt. Airy, and were presented by him to 
St. John’s, Washington, D. C. for safekeeping. A description of the silver 
follows: 
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A plain cylindrical silver flagon on wide splayed base, having a flat-topped 
cover, a scrolled thumb-piece and a scrolled handle. The sacred trigram in 
a glory is engraved on the body. There were two of these. 

The plain chalice has a bell-shaped body on a thick stem encircled by a 
moulding and a molded base. It too bears the sacred trigram. The paten, 
about six inches in diameter on a smaller rounded base, bears the same en¬ 
graving. Upon its return by St. John’s in 1876, one flagon and the chalice 
were given to St. John’s, Warsaw. The remaining flagon and the paten were 
given to Farnham Church. The following inscription is on the four pieces 
of silver: 

“Presented to St. John’s Church, Washington City by Coin. John Tayloe, Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1816.” 

“Restored to Pharnham & Lunenburg Parishes by St. John’s Parish, Washington 
City, March 26, 1876.” 

This silver is a gift from Queen Anne and must have been given from a fund 
set up by Queen Anne for the colonial churches. It bears the London date 
letter for 1720-1721, Makers Mark with a fleur-de-lis above and a millet 
below. It is accredited to Thomas Farren. 1 According to James Rawlings, 
author of Virginia’s Colonial Churches, the silver “seems to have been made 
in England, 1720-1721, by Thomas Fainell, although in at least one instance 
they have been ascribed to Thomas Farren.” 

In 1814 men of the Virginia Militia were engaged in a skirmish with raiders 
from the British fleet, meeting at Farnham. Bullet holes may be seen in the 
south transept of Farnham Church. Captain Vincent Shackelford of the Vir¬ 
ginia Artillery, who resided at Shandy Hall, Richmond county, was wounded 
by a shell on the church grounds. 

During the years of vandalism and depredation the church at Farnham was 
completely spoiled. The brick wall enclosing the church and its dead was tom 
down and its bricks used for many purposes by the community. The interior 
decayed soon and was carried away. The church was used as a granary, a 
stable and a shelter for anything needing shelter. According to Bishop Meade 
it was also used as a distillery. But the walls stood. 

In 1835 new life seems to have come to the parish. The following vestry 
was elected: Bartholmew C. Chinn, William D. McCarty, Benj. D. Rust, 
Seth Rockwell, Francis W. Pendleton and Vincent Branham, Jr. At this time 
Farnham and Lunenburg parishes became united in their work and the Rev. 
George Washington Nelson was chosen rector for both parishes. Farnham 
church was then virtually in ruins; services in Lunenburg parish were con- 
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ducted in the Courthouse at Warsaw, the Episcopal church having been 
abandoned. The new rector worked zealously to restore Famham and to erect 
a new church at Warsaw. He was helped in the latter by the Rev. John P. 
McGuire, of South Famham and St. Anne’s parishes, Essex county. The cost 
of repairs to Famham Church was $1400. 

In the renewal of Farnham Church the interior was restored as nearly like 
the original as possible. The high pulpit and the sounding board placed in 
the church were a gift from St. Luke’s church in Baltimore. In 1838, a service 
of consecration was led by Bishop Meade, Rev. McGuire and Rev. Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson died very shortly after the restoration and is buried in Warsaw 
churchyard. He was succeeded by the Rev. William Ward 1840-1853, Rev. 
W. H. Coffin 1854-1856, Rev. Andrew Fisher 1858-?. 

The North Famham Vestry book gives us the information from 1834-1860, 
and then is silent for a period of twenty years. The records of the old church 
were again arrested by war. During the Civil war the Federal and Confederate 
troops occupied the building. The interior was gone; only the walls and roof 
remained. 

In the summer of 1871 the work of restoration was again begun. The Rev. 
John Atkinson was rector from 1871-1872. He was followed by the Rev. Bev¬ 
erley D. Tucker, 1873-1882. During Mr. Tucker’s ministry the church was 
restored, but the high pulpit and sounding board were not replaced. The 
handsome and valuable Communion Service was restored to Farnham and 
Lunenburg parishes, by consent of the vestry and rector of St. John’s Church, 
Washington, D. C. Rev. Beverley Tucker and Dr. Charles Pitts went to bring 
the silver home, March 26, 1876. Tradition has it that the chancel furniture 
was Mrs. Maria Washington Tucker’s gift to the church in lieu of a new 
“Easter Dress.” The font was a gift from St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. 

In 1883 Rev. Martin Johnson was assigned to Farnham and remained until 
August 1885. Rev. A. B. Kinsolving was secured in 1886 and resigned in 
1889. 

On Easter Monday morning, April 11, 1887, the church was destroyed by 
fire, the shingle roof having caught from another burning building. The 
chancel furniture and pews were saved. The communion silver was saved by 
one of the members, Mrs. Emma Thisleton. Only the walls remained to wait 
for a restoration thirty five years later. 

In 1887 the vestry decided not to restore the old church but to build a 
frame church at Emmerton, three miles away. Land was purchased adjacent 
to the school property in Emmerton and the church “Emmanuel” was built. 
The first service was held April 21st, 1889 just two years after the destruction 
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of North Famham. It was consecrated July 2, 1889 by the Rt. Rev. F. M. 
Whittle, Bishop of Virginia. Services were held every second Sunday at 3:30 
p.m.; every fifth Sunday at 11 a.m. This new church was served by the follow¬ 
ing: S. C. Southall, Reuben Semmes, John S. Douglas, Reuben Meredith, 
Luke White (1889-1906). In 1907 Rev. Henry Lane became rector. Rev. 
R. Stanley Litsinger, 1913-?, Rev. Frederick Deane Goodwin (1917-1930). 
The church continued in use until the late 1930’s. Mr. William Gray Brocken- 
brough and his family, who lived at Emmerton, were faithful in their care of 
the church while it was used. It was deconsecrated and sold. There is no 
record of its use as a parish church after 1946. The cemetery is still used and is 
beautifully kept. 

In March 1907, Rev. J. Pointz Tyler under Bishop Robert Gibson became 
interested in the restoration of Famham Church. An Association for the 
Restoration of Famham Colonial Church was organized in August of 1912 at 
a service conducted by Rev. Nelson Page Dame and Rev. George McLaren 
Brydon on the church yard. An appeal for contributions was made in No¬ 
vember of 1913, with the approval of Bishop Gibson and Rev. Stanley Lit¬ 
singer, the minister in charge of the parish. It is signed by Mrs. Addie Veazey 
Payne, Secretary, Mr. William Gray Brockenbrough, treasurer. A copy of 
this letter was found in papers of Mrs. Payne. 

About this time Rev. Stanley Litsinger and his brother Dr. Vernon L. 
Litsinger raised the sum of $100 and purchased for use as a parish house or 
chapel, a small frame building, which was moved to the church grounds. Pic¬ 
ture in your mind the removal of this building. The transportation of the 
“chapel” was accomplished by three yoke of oxen, driven by Mr. Otis of 
Famham. Deep sandbeds, through which one walked horses, made it a slow 
and difficult procedure. This was recalled by the son of Rev. R. S. Litsinger, 
who now resides in Atlanta. This building had been built by a Seventh Day 
Adventist, Mr. Ad. Lewis, as a place of worship for his family. Services were 
held in this building on Sundays, conducted by Mr. Litsinger, who attracted 
large groups. If the church filled, the congregation sat outside in their vehicles. 

A gift of $10,000 from the Nationwide Campaign Fund and the contribu¬ 
tions of friends made the restoration of the old church once more possible. 
It was completed in 1922, when Rev. Frederick Deane Goodwin was rector of 
the parish. The sentence of dedication bears the date of October 18, 1922, by 
the hand of the Right Rev. William Cabell Brown, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Virginia. The Right Reverend Beverly D. Tucker, a former rector, presided 
at the consecration. 

Frederick Deane Goodwin became rector of the parish in 1917. He re- 
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signed October 15, 1930. The following day he was consecrated Bishop Co- 
adjuter in the restored church at Famham. It was a day of rejoicing for the 
old church. Right Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., Bishop of Virginia 
was the Consecrator; Right Rev. William Loyall Gravatt, D.D., Right Rev. 
Arthur Selden Lloyd, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of New York, were the co- 
consecrators. The Rt. Rev. Arthur Selden Lloyd was the preacher; Rt. Rev. 
Robert Carter Jett, D.D., Bishop of Southwestern Virginia and Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Conover Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Southern Virginia were the 
presenters. The attending presbyters were Frederick Goodwin Ribble, D.D. 
of Petersburg, Virginia and Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, D.D. of Williamsburg. 
Registrar was Rev. Charles L. Purdee, Secretary of the House of Bishops. 
Many other Bishops and Clergy were present and took part in the service. 
Rev. Robert A. Magill of Gloucester was Master of Ceremonies. Rev. A. 
Campbell of Gordonsville assisted. Mr. William Gray Brockenbrough, the 
Senior Warden of North Famham Parish, was the lay representative. The 
Choir of Grace and Holy Trinity church, Richmond, under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Scrivenor, and Mr. Baskerville, organist, provided the music. 
About three hundred guests were served lunch by the ladies of Cople, Lunen¬ 
burg, Famham and St. Paul’s Chapel. There were about eight hundred people 
in attendance. 

At this point, the church, by decision of its vestry, joined with St. Mary’s, 
Fleeton and St. Stephen’s, Heathsville. The Rev. Dewey Campbell Loving 
was rector from 1930-1936. Under Rev. C. E. Buxton, 1937-1946, the church 
once more joined with Lunenburg parish. There followed as rectors Rev. 
Francis Bayard Rhein, 1946-1948; Rev. Richard Royall Baker III, 1948- 
1954, Rev. Edwin P. Bailey, 1955-1957. From 1958 to the present the Rev. 
Thomas Dabney Wellford has been its rector. For many years Mr. Frederick 
Northup was lay reader for the parish. 

The following served as vestrymen from 1834-1858: B. C. Chinn, W. D. 
McCarty, B. D. Rust, Campbell, Seth Rockwell, F. W. Pendleton, C. W. 
Smith, C. B. Ficklin, A. D. Neale, E. E. Buckner, W. H. Tayloe, G. G. 
Dudley, G. Hall, William Webb, E. M. Braxton, R. L. Pitts, and C. Harding. 

From 1880-1889: W. A. Brockenbrough, C. B. Barber, C. M. Lemoine, 
A. C. Fisher, G. L. Mitchell, R. H. Montgomery, Henry Veazey, J. W. Chinn, 

A. F. Leonard. 

From 1917-1929: W. G. Brockenbrough, Frederick Northup, Andrew 
Fisher, W. A. Fisher, B. B. Griffith, W. F. Griffith, J. T. Payne, A. Middleton, 
W. A. Blackwell, V. L. Litsinger, W. T. Murphy, H. Norman Edwards and 

B. D. Willey. 
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From 1929 on, the vestry included the male members of the congregation. 
For the past two years it has reduced its number to seven, six of whom are 
chosen by the congregation at its annual meeting. They are: Rev. Thomas 
Dabney Wellford, Lester Terhune, Senior Warden, James Williamson, Junior 
Warden, Norman L. Edwards, Treasurer, H. E. Burton, R. A. Farmar, Sr., 
and M. S. Edwards, Registrar. 

Only one tombstone has survived the two century old church. It bears the 
following inscription: Beneath this Stone—Lie the Remains of Katharine— 
The Wife of—Arch McCall, merchant of Tapp.—And only Daughter of Dr. 
Nicholas & Eliza Flood—who departed this life—On the 5th January, 1767— 
In the 25th Year of her Age—Leaving Iffue—Two Daughters, Eliz & Kath¬ 
erine Flood. 

After his wife’s death, Archibald McCall sent his children to Glasgow to 
be cared for by his family. He went to England in 1775, and was accused of 
being a Tory. He was not. His daughters were educated in England. Eliza¬ 
beth died of the fever in London. Katherine, though much sought after, did 
not marry. She is the Miss McCall who inherited Cedar Grove and lived there 
when Mr. Brockenbrough taught a grammar school. She died March 9, 1828. 
Dr. Nicholas Flood purchased Cedar Grove in 1741. It was described as being 
next to the Glebe (lands of Farnham Church). Though the church was said 
to be set on three acres of land surrounded by a brick wall, the Glebe must 
have covered what is the present village of Farnham. 

According to Dr. Flood’s will, he wished to be buried at the East end of 
Farnham church on the right hand of his daughter. A vault was to be built 
over this grave and his daughter’s grave with breadth enough to enclose the 
grave of his wife at her death. She was to be buried on the left hand of his 
daughter. “The middle of the said vault is to be the middle of the East end 
of the church, between the two windows.” In 1957 the tombstone of Katherine 
McCall was placed between the two windows and cemented to the ground to 
prevent further damage. There is evidence of a vault under this spot. It may 
very well be the Flood vault. 

The church stands on the green in the center of the village, with its original 
walls, a memorial to colonial builders. Its interior is filled with memorials. 
The organ was a gift to Mrs. Olivia Staige Griffith, for so many years its 
beloved organist. 

In recent years the interior has been renovated under the direction of Mr. 
Milton Grigg of Charlottesville. A plan has been drawn by Mr. Ralph Gris- 
wald of Williamsburg for the restoration of the grounds. 

In August 1973 it was designated a Virginia Historic Landmark. 
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The Register 1682-1800 for North Famham Parish is kept at the Clerks 
office, Warsaw, Virginia. The record of North Farnham Parish vestry cover¬ 
ing 1834-1860 and 1880-1931 is now in the Diocesan Library in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

NOTE 

1. Old Silver in American Churches, by Edward Alfred Jones, 1919. 
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LUNENBURG PARISH AND ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 

Thomas Dabney Wellford 

Lunenburg Parish came into being on November 1, 1732. It was formed 
out of that part of Sittenbourn Parish which lay within the boundaries of 
Richmond County, and that part of North Famham Parish which adjoined 
Sittenbourn and lay between Totuskey Creek and what is now called Cat 
Point Creek, but in those days was known as Rappahannock Creek. King 
George II sat on the throne of England then, and he had dominions in his 
native Germany as well as in America. Lunenburg is one of several Virginia 
place names which remind us of this German connection. 

Lunenburg Parish had two churches. The Upper Church was located about 
half a mile from Reamy’s Fork in Stonewall District, fronting on State Route 
685 about 250 yards from Route 637. The site is marked by a grove of large 
oak and walnut trees and very much resembles the present site of the Lower 
Church of Lunenburg. The Reverend Harold O. Bartlett who owns the prop¬ 
erty, states that older people have told him the last burial at this church was 
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Richmond County Clerk’s Office 

Surveyor’s plat of St. John’s Church at Warsaw 


that of a Mrs. William Bartlett about 1900. He also notes that there is a 
stone which is a corner line at the edge of this area and has an inscription 
on it, with the date 1760. Old bricks abound in profusion. The place is over¬ 
grown with honeysuckle. According to tradition, the church was abandoned 
shortly after the Revolution and its bricks used to build many chimneys in 
the neighborhood. 1 The accepted date for this church is 1707. It had “long 
been a ruin” Bishop Meade wrote in 1857. The Reverend Isaac William 
Gibeme (pronounced “Gibboney” if we are to judge by that mis-spelling of 
his name in the diary of his parishioner, Colonel Landon Carter) “was the 
last minister who regularly officiated in it. The families chiefly belonging to 
its congregation were the Fauntleroys, Lees, Belfields, Mitchells, Jenningses 
etc. It would be impossible to ascertain at this time, I presume, when this 
church was built.” 2 

The Lower Church was located on land now owned by the estate of Wil¬ 
liam A. Jones III. The water tower at the west end of Warsaw stands im- 
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mediately behind the site, which is marked by a grove of trees. The outline 
of the foundations is still clearly visible, though covered with a mass of honey¬ 
suckle. The writer remembers that when he chased an escaped turkey through 
there in the 1920’s, there was no honeysuckle and he saw fragments of tomb¬ 
stones with inscriptions on them. Evidently the graveyard extended west to 
include what is now Lowery’s Restaurant, because Mr. Rudolph Lowery’s 
grandfather, Mr. James E. Newman, who farmed there, said that he frequently 
came across broken tombstones while plowing. At least one stone survives 
intact. It marked the grave of Elizabeth Wormeley (1713-1740), the first 
wife of Landon Carter (1710-1778), and was removed by their descendant, 
Robert Carter Wellford (1853-1919), to the graveyard at Sabine Hall. 

One important piece of furniture from the Lower Church also survives: 
the font, carved out of a single large block of white marble veined with gray. 
It now stands in St. John’s Church on a pedestal given in memory of Mrs. 
Beverley D. Tucker, whose husband was rector of Lunenburg Parish from 
1873 to 1882, and later became Bishop of Southern Virginia. Their son, 
Henry St. George Tucker, who was baptized in this font, later became Bishop 
of Virginia and Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. If only one thing from the colonial church was to be spared, 
how appropriate that it should be the font! The continuity which this font 
represents was brought home to the writer when Mrs. Agnes Newman Lowery 
told him that her grandmother told her that she was baptized in it when it 
stood in the colonial church. 

As to the appearance of the Lower Church of Lunenburg Parish, we again 
have to rely on Bishop Meade. “The following communication,” he states, 3 
“comes from a friend in Richmond County:” 

The church here, which I remember, was situated near the public road, near our 
court-house, and was surrounded by large and beautiful trees, affording a fine shade 
in summer to those visiting the church. The ground was enclosed by a brick wall, 
which was finally overthrown by the growing roots of a magnificent oak.* Like 
most of the old churches in Virginia, it was built of brick, finished in the best 
manner, and cruciform in shape; the pulpit was very elevated, and placed on the 
south side at an angle near the center of the building. The aisles were floored with 
large stones, square and smoothly dressed, and the pews with planks. They were 
high at the sides and paneled, and better suited for devotion than our churches 
at the present day. The church was claimed by an individual, when in ruins, and 
the materials from time to time removed and used for various domestic purposes. 

* When the driveway to Mr. Rudolph Lowery’s house was made, the workmen came across 
what seems to be a part of this brick wall. 
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It was built, according to the recollection of an individual now living, in 1737, 
and he remembers to have seen the date marked in the mortar, “Built in 1737.” This 
building remained until about 1813, when its walls were thrown down by the out¬ 
ward pressure of the roof, which had fallen into decay. The Rev. Isaac William 
Giberne . . . commenced his services in this church January, 1762, as we learn 
from the parish register, and continued to officiate in this and the ‘Upper Church,’ 
as it was called, until incapacitated by age. He was a man of great goodness of 
heart and Christian benevolence, highly educated, well read, and extensively ac¬ 
quainted with the ancient and English classic writers. 

Unhappily, the parish register referred to has disappeared, as have all vestry 
books of Richmond County except that of North Farnham Parish from 1787 
to 1804. Three of Mr. Giberne’s books, however, are preserved in the library 
at Sabine Hall: Gradus ad Parnassum, a Latin anthology published in London 
in 1738; a volume of John Dryden’s works published in 1688; and The Tryal 
of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus, by Thomas Sherlock, Lord 
Bishop of London, published in London in 1765. This last was “Presented 
the 15 Apl. 1792, to Robert Wormely Carter of Sabine Hall Esq. by his friend 
and servt. (with 3 vols. of Blair) I W G Belle-Ville.” 

Mr. Giberne married Mary the daughter of Moore Fauntleroy and Margaret 
Micou. They lived at Belle Ville until his death, which occurred in 1795. In 
1796 the Reverend George Young, an Englishman, was holding services in 
the Lower Church, and apparently he was the last to do so. He also conducted 
services in North Farnham Parish at this time. He was still listed as the rector 
of Lunenburg Parish in the Journal of the General Convention of the Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church held in 1804. He did not appear at the convention of the 
Diocese of Virginia held in 1805, and there is no mention of him thereafter. 

“The name and memory of Mr. Giberne have come down to our time with 
considerable celebrity,” says Bishop Meade, who goes on to speak of his 
“talent, wit, and humor.” He was “moderator” (i.e. “chairman”) of the Rich¬ 
mond County Committee of Safety between 1774 and 1776. 4 The Bishop 
may also have had in mind his reputation for drinking and gambling. Cer¬ 
tainly Col. Landon Carter thought that his son Robert Wormeley indulged 
too freely while in the company of the Parson. 

Other 18th century rectors of Lunenburg Parish were the Rev. David 
Morthland, who was the first incumbent, and the Rev. William Kay, who 
succeeded him in 1745. Mr. Morthland had returned to England in the 
expectation of ecclesiastical preferment. When this did not materialize, he 
came back to Virginia with the hope of getting back his old parish. An un¬ 
seemly struggle ensued between Mr. Morthland and his supporters, who had 
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a bare majority of the vestry led by Col. Landon Carter, and Mr. Kay and his. 
In the end, Mr. Kay was awarded substantial damages. However, he resigned 
as rector of Lunenburg Parish in 1750. 5 The Rev. Joseph Simpson was rector 
in 1754 and 1755, but apparently there was no one else until Mr. Giberne 
came in 1762. 

The glebe lands of Lunenburg Parish adjoined what is now Route 690 
between Warsaw and Ethel. The farm owned by Mr. William Scott is still 
called the Glebe. Bishop Meade’s Richmond County correspondent believed 
that Parson Young was occupying it about 1800 to 1802. In the latter year 
the General Assembly of Virginia passed an act providing for the sale of all 
glebe lands by the county overseers of the poor, as soon as the incumbents 
should have died or moved. 

On February 15, 1813, the General Assembly passed “An Act concerning 
the sale of the Church Plate in the county of Richmond . . . which is now 
held by individuals who have acquired possession thereof.” According to 
Bishop Meade 6 and Dr. Brydon" Col. John Tayloe III of Mount Airy pur¬ 
chased both the Lunenburg and North Farnham silver at the sale, and gave 
it to St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C. In 1876 St. John’s returned the 
silver to the two Richmond County parishes, and it is now divided between 
St. John’s, Warsaw, and the North Farnham Parish Church. However, as 
the combined set contains one paten, one chalice, and two flagons; and as 
the pieces all bear inscriptions showing that they came from “Phamham” and 
were given to St. John’s, Washington City, by Col. Tayloe in 1816; and as the 
hallmarks show that they were all made in 1720-21 by Farren of London, it is 
evident that the whereabouts of the original Lunenburg plate is unknown. 

The collapse of the Lower Church of Lunenburg Parish was symbolic of 
the collapse of religious organization in Richmond County. For many years 
thereafter there was no active congregation of any denomination within the 
bounds of Lunenburg Parish. The Episcopal Church was at low ebb through¬ 
out most of Virginia, as witness the following extract from (pp. 300-301) the 
Journal of the General Convention held in 1814: 

The church in this state has fallen into a deplorable condition; in many places 
her ministers have thrown off their sacred profession; her liturgy is either contemned 
or unknown, and her sanctuaries are desolate. It would rend any feeling heart to 
see spacious temples, venerable even in their dilapidation and ruins, now the 
habitation of the wild beasts of the forest. But amidst this gloomy scene, a ray of 
light breaks in upon the prospect, cheering the hearts of the friends of the church. 
Her members in Virginia have been taught, by a dreadful experience, the value of 
their peculiar institutions. They look back with regret and sigh when they talk 
of former days, when they were wont to go with joy into the courts of Zion; they . . . 
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pray that ministers of zeal and piety may come and help them. Perhaps no place 
in the United States presents a more extensive field for the faithful laborer.” 

A faithful laborer did not appear in Richmond County until 1834, when the 
Rev. George Washington Nelson came there as rector of North Famham and 
Lunenburg parishes and also of Cople Parish in Westmoreland County. Mr. 
Nelson had just graduated from the Virginia Theological Seminary, which had 
opened its doors in Alexandria eleven years before. Since his time, most rectors 
of Lunenburg Parish have been graduates of that institution. The minutes 
of the Farnham Vestry for this period are intact, and they tell of how he im¬ 
mediately set about the work of restoration. “By his pastoral hand this Con¬ 
gregation was collected after having been long scattered, and under his 
auspices our once crumbling and desecrated church was built up anew.” 
Famham having been restored, he turned his attention to Lunenburg. Col. 
Moore F. Brockenbrough, who had acquired the Belle Ville estate once owned 
by Mary the wife of Parson Giberne, gave the land where a new building 
might be erected, and he and Col. Robert W. Carter of Sabine Hall and Col. 
William Henry Tayloe of Mount Airy underwrote the cost of the building 
itself. For 35 years it was the only church in Warsaw. The bricks were made 
across the road (Route 360), behind where the creamery is now located. 
When completed in 1836, it had no recessed chancel as at present, but just the 
one rectangular room, emphasizing the oneness of the people of God, clergy 
and laity alike. There was a semi-circular communion rail, with the colonial 
font placed right in the center. The story goes that when the font was found, 
it had a goose nest in it. The same arrangement of rail and font may be seen 
today in St. Peter’s Church, Port Royal, which was built about the same time. 
St. Paul’s, Miller’s Tavern, which was also built in the 1830’s, has two aisles 
and two front doors just as St. Peter’s and St. John’s have. Behind the font 
was a high pulpit on the order of the one in the colonial church. There was 
a gallery in the rear, with stairways going up to it from either side of the 
entrance porch. The outlines of the doorways to the gallery are still visible 
through the plaster on the inside rear wall. The front doors are Gothic Revival, 
in a triple-arched loggia, with unplastered columns of brick making an un¬ 
usual entrance for this Greek Revival church. The windows are “sixteen— 
over—sixteen.” 

In 1839 Mr. Nelson reported on page 328 of The Journal of the Council 
of the Diocese of Virginia (hereinafter referred to as The Council Journal), 
that “A Sunday School has been recently established at Lunenburg, and one 
also at Yeomico (sic). There is a flourishing temperance society in each 
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county, and the cause of temperance is manifestly gaining ground. Services in 
the afternoon of the Sabbath have been held in each of the parishes for the 
coloured people, which have generally been well attended. A Female Society, 
for general religious purposes, has recently been organized in Lunenburg and 
Yeomico.” At that time there was a grand total of 44 communicants in the 
three parishes which Mr. Nelson served. 

Unhappily, this faithful and energetic minister died in 1840, in the fortieth 
year of his age. He was buried near the northeast corner of the church. His 
grave is marked by an upright stone given by his parishioners. The inscription 
says that he died “in the triumph of the faith of that Gospel which he preached 
for six years as rector of Lunenburg, North Farnham, and Cople Parishes.” 

The Reverend William N. Ward was rector from 1840 to 1851, when he 
resigned to devote his full time to the running of a school at Bladensfield, four 
miles from Warsaw, where his descendants still live. According to the late 
Miss Agnes Brockenbrough, during the time that he was rector, there was a 
paneled partition around the section where the choir now sits. The area 
behind it served as a Vestry Room. Mr. Ward was tall, and when he was 
putting on his vestments, the congregation could see the top of his head moving 
around behind the partition. 

In the Council Journal for May, 1860, the name “St. John’s Church, Lunen¬ 
burg Parish” is reported for the first time, and it has been listed that way ever 
since. Until then, reports were simply from “Lunenburg Parish.” 

Perhaps the Reverend Andrew Fisher was responsible for naming the 
church St. John’s. He came as rector in August, 1859, and stayed until June, 
1871. Under his leadership, despite the difficult years of civil war and re¬ 
construction, the communicant strength of Lunenburg Parish rose from 23 
to 37, and in 1867 it was reported that there were 60 teachers and scholars 
in the Sunday School. Mr. Fisher lived at Durrettsville (Emmerton) when he 
first came, and later at Warsaw. 

In the Council Journal for May, 1877, it was reported that “The church 
at Warsaw has been enlarged, and a chapel built in the vicinity, where a 
Sunday School and mission services have been inaugurated.” The enlarge¬ 
ment referred to was the addition of a recessed chancel and the removal of the 
Vestry Room partition, all of which provided considerably more seating space 
—200 in all, according to the Council Journal.. The bronze communion rail 
for the recessed chancel could take only about six persons at a time. It was 
later given to St. Paul’s Chapel, Nomini Grove, where it is still in use. The 
bell and belfry at St. John’s were also added at this time. 

“The chapel ... in the vicinity” was near “Sunnyside,” the home of Corn- 
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modore Samuel Barron, located on the present Route 667 between Warsaw 
and Lyells. There were 24 enrolled in the Sunday School there the first 
year it was started, and it grew to more than twice that number. The rector 
under whom all this growth took place was the Reverend Beverley D. Tucker, 
who came in 1873. By the time he left in 1882 there were 76 communicants, 
100 in the two Sunday Schools, and another 24 in the Sunday School at Farn- 
ham. He and his wife and the six children who were bom to them in the War¬ 
saw rectory (they had six more after that) lived on $500 a year—plus many 
gifts of food from parishioners. He agreed with her, however, when she de¬ 
clared that “I look back to the nine years spent in a rectory on five hundred 
dollars a year, as more full of sunshine and happiness than any time in my 
life.” 8 

The rectory was “a litle two-story frame house with four rooms, and a 
porch lacking a roof. The deacon and his bride, though she came from one 
of the stateliest homes in the land (the former Anna Maria Washington, she 
was born at Mount Vernon in 1851) felt, when they first saw it, that it was 
full of charm, because it was their home.” 9 It had been built originally by 
William F. Brockenbrough of Belle Ville for his sister-in-law. The church 
seems to have acquired it by 1855; in that year Mr. Francis W. Pendleton, 
lay delegate from Lunenburg Parish to the Diocesan Council, reported that 
“a comfortable rectory has been provided,” but lamented that there was no 
one to occupy it. The Rev. W. H. Coffin occupied it later that year, but stayed 
only two years. The last rector to occupy it was the Rev. Frederick D. Good¬ 
win, who left it in 1930 to become Bishop of Virginia. Shortly afterwards the 
church sold it, on the assumption that the rector would live in Cople Parish, 
with which Lunenburg was then associated. When this association ended in 
1948, a new rectory was built on West Richmond Road. The old one still 
stands, though dilapidated, on Menokin Road next to the Virginia Employ¬ 
ment Commission. 

In the thirty years following Mr. Tucker’s departure, no rector stayed more 
than two or three years, and often the parish was vacant for a year or more. 
The fluctuation in the parish statistics reported in the Council Journal reflects 
this state of affairs. Due to the efforts of many devoted lay people, however, 
notably Mr. Joseph W. Chinn, who was Sunday School Superintendent dur¬ 
ing most of that period, and Mr. R. Carter Wellford, who was lay reader for 
some forty years and held services when there was no rector, the parish held its 
ground reasonably well. At the turn of the century there were 87 communi¬ 
cants and 70 in the Sunday School. 

By the time Mr. Goodwin arrived in 1917, the Sunday School had dropped 
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off to 32, and the number of communicants to 81. The mission at Sunnyside 
had closed. By the time he left in 1930, there were 113 communicants and 
87 in the Sunday School. With the help of Mr. Frederick Northup, a devoted 
vestryman, lay reader, and Sunday School superintendent. Good Shepherd 
Mission was established at Haynesville. Besides the chapel there, which is 
now in use at Field Correctional Unit 17, two other building projects were 
completed while Mr. Goodwin was rector. What with Farnham and Cople, 
he had five preaching stations. No wonder he was chosen to head the com¬ 
mittee on rural work for the entire Episcopal Church, but how he found time 
to do that and keep up his parish work is a mystery. It would not have been 
possible without the help of Mr. Northup and Miss Elizabeth Barber. “Miss 
Lily,” as she was called, served for years as a missionary to China and her 
family have preserved her charming memoirs of that period. After returning 
to her native Richmond County, she served as a parish visitor and teacher. 
Mr. Northup and “Miss Lily” were assisted by various Seminary students who 
preached in the summers while Mr. Goodwin was traveling to the far comers 
of the United States. One of them, James E. Allen, wrote some verses on the 
Northern Neck which were later printed on postcards and sold at various 
stores in the area. “Between the yellow Rappahannock and the broad Potomac 
blue There’s a little bit of heaven down in old Virginia true . . .” 

About 1920 the chancel which had been added in 1876 was torn down and 
the present one built, along with the Vestry Room adjoining it. It is a 
memorial to Robert Carter Wellford, who according to the Rev. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving’s sermon on the 100th anniversary of the building of St. John’s, 
“served as lay reader and Vestryman perhaps longer than any other man in 
the Northern Neck.” The foot high tongue-and-groove woodwork in the 
chancel was painted brown and the walls a dark cream. In 1943, the present 
stained glass window was installed in memory of Anne Seymour Jones Hopkins 
and her son, Archie. 

The monument to Congressman William Atkinson Jones, which occupies 
a prominent position on the west side of the church, was erected in 1924 by 
the Filipine people in gratitude for his efforts in their behalf as chairman of 
the Insular Affairs Committee. He was the author of the Jones Act of 1916 
which provided for the eventual independence of the Philippines. 

Mr. Goodwin’s last major achievement as rector of Lunenburg Parish was 
to secure the erection of the Parish House in 1929. Ever since then, this 
building has been of great service both to the parish and the community. 

In 1965 the interior of St. John’s was completely renovated. The new 
improvements were given to the glory of God in thanksgiving for the lives of 
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many different servants of His, most of whom had worshipped in this church 
in previous generations. A bronze plaque between the entrance doors lists 
their names. Beneath them is this verse from Psalm 145: “One generation 
shall praise thy works unto another, and declare thy power.” 


THE RECTORS OF LUNENBURG PARISH 


David Morthland, 1733-1745 
William Kay, 1745-1750 
Joseph Simpson, 1754-1755 
Isaac William Giberne, 1762-1795 
W. George Young, 1796-1804 
George Washington Nelson, 1834-1840 
William N. Ward, 1840-1851 
W. H. Coffin, 1854-1856 
T. Grayson Dashiell, 1858 
Andrew Caswall Fisher, 1859-1871 
John Atkinson, 1872-1873 
Beverley Dandridge Tucker, 1873-1882 
Martin Johnson, 1884-1885 
Arthur B. Kinsolving, 1887-1889 


Stephen Osborne Southall, 1891-1893 
Thomas Semmes, 1895-1897 
John Smallwood Douglas, 1898-1899 
Rueben Meredith, 1901-1903 
Luke M. White, 1905-1906 
Henry G. Lane, 1907-1910 
R. Stanley Litsinger, 1912-1916 
Frederick Deane Goodwin, 1917-1930 
Clarence Edward Buxton, 1931-1943 
Francis Bayard Rhein, 1946-1947 
Richard Royall Baker, III, 1948-1954 
Edwin P. Bailey, 1955-1957 
Thomas Dabney Wellford, 1958- 


NOTES 


1. Interview with Mr. Bartlett on May 20, 1975. 

2. Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, by Bishop William Meade, Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, 1857, p. 179. 
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4. See George Maclaren Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, 1952, Vol. II, p. 434. 
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METHODIST CHURCHES 



A HISTORY OF THE METHODIST CHURCHES 
IN RICHMOND COUNTY 

Mary Elizabeth and W. Elwood Bryant 

The first reference to the establishment of a Methodist Church in Rich¬ 
mond County was a deed dated November 27, 1837 from Fereol Lemoine 
and Ann, his wife, to Joseph De Shields, Jr., William Edwards, William W. 
Brown, Stephen D. Pursell, John Hunter, Benjamin Pursell and William 
Porter, residents of Richmond and Westmoreland Counties and designated as 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of the United States. 

The deed conveyed to the seven trustees a tract of land described as being 
on “the main road leading from Clark’s Run to Richmond County Court 
House” and having an area of “two rods, four perches and 64/100 of a 
perch.” The deed specifies that “the trustees shall erect, build or cause to be 
erected thereon, a house of worship for the use of the Methodist Church, 
South, in the United States of America for the following purposes to wit: 
The trustees shall at all times hereafter permit such ministers or preachers 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church as shall from time to time be 
duly authorized by said church.” 

There is definite evidence that a church was erected on this lot and was 
dedicated in the year 1874 with W. A. Crocker as pastor. Although no 
record has been located to substantiate the fact that a church building was 
erected before this date, it is believed that some form of worship took place 
during the period between 1837 when the deed was granted and 1874 when 
the present church was built. 

The Warsaw Church originally was a part of the Westmoreland Circuit of 
the Rappahannock District, Virginia Conference. In 1876 a new circuit was 
created and Warsaw Church became a part of the Richmond Circuit along 
with the other three churches in the county. They were Calvary, Hopewell 
and Oakland with the parsonage located at Emmerton, Va. near Calvary 
Church. 

In 1878, an order was entered by the Circuit Court of Richmond County 
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Oakland United Methodist Church 


appointing trustees in place of an equal number of original trustees who had 
died. It is interesting to note that at the same time trustees were appointed 
for Calvary Church to replace trustees who had died. This indicates a surge 
of interest and activity on the part of the two churches. 

In 1953, the Warsaw Methodist Church withdrew from the Richmond 
Circuit (now called Richmond Charge) and became known as “a station 
church” in the Virginia Conference. A full time minister was appointed to 
serve this pastorate. The Reverend Neil Leverenz served from 1953 to 1955. 
Ministers serving since then are as follows: Lee Beville 1955-1956; Carl 
Whitten 1956-1957; L. A. Lawrence 1957-1959; Donald Davis 1959-1963; 
W. W. Clarke, Jr. 1963-1968; M. N. DeHaven 1968-1972; J. S. King 1972- 
1976. 

In 1950, a building fund was begun for the remodeling of the church. The 
Reverend H. C. Gregory of the Richmond Charge was minister at this time. 
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Approximately a month after becoming a station church, ground was broken 
for the addition. It was constructed to the rear, adjacent to the sanctuary and 
had one single room and two large rooms with sliding doors to provide indi¬ 
vidual classrooms. Two rest rooms, a kitchenette, and one room upstairs to 
be used as a study were also provided. However, when a parsonage was ac¬ 
quired this upstairs room also became a classroom. 

Those taking part in the ground breaking services were: W. Y. Morgan, 
oldest member and a steward for over 60 years; Lowery Sanders, chairman 
of the building fund; Bobby Shrader, youngest member; W. W. Lowery, 
church school superintendent for 40 years; Alfred Pemberton, Jr., associate 
church school superintendent; and the Reverend Neil Leverenz, Minister. 

In the sanctuary, new flooring and plastering were installed; heating system 
was added; the altar was rebuilt and on each side a choirloft was built; new 
pews provided a wide center aisle leading in from the Narthex (also an addi¬ 
tion); new lighting was installed to complement the changed interior. During 
the remodeling period, church school and worship services were held in the 
high school auditorium. Services were held in the renovated church on Easter 
Sunday, 1954. Consecration services were held September 26, 1954. During 
the term of the Reverend L. A. Lawrence who served from 1957-1959, a 
parsonage was purchased. It is located on Morgan Lane in Warsaw. 

During 1968, the Methodist and United Brethren denominations were 
united to form the United Methodist Church. The local church now became 
known as the Warsaw United Methodist Church. 

A note-burning and homecoming service was held September 14, 1969. In 
1972 payment of the parsonage was completed. The membership of the 
church grew from 87 in 1953, when it became a station church, until the 
present with a membership just over 200. The church celebrated its 100th 
anniversary in December 1974, with the presiding Bishop of the Virginia 
Conference, Kenneth Goodson, as guest speaker for the event. 

The above information was taken from records compiled by the History 
Committee of the Warsaw United Methodist Church. 

In 1856, during the nostalgic era of the minuet and the Virginia Reel, a 
group of devout men and women, inspired by the energetic leadership of such 
men as R. H. Lyell, James Lamkin, William B. Beauchamp, William A. 
Bryant, R. H. Forrester, and many others, meeting as one of the Methodist 
Societies of the Northern Neck, organized themselves into what is known as 
Calvary United Methodist Church of Emmerton, Va. 

Once a part of the Westmoreland Circuit of the Rappahannock District, 
this new church became the nucleus of what was to grow in a few short years 
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into a circuit composed of Calvary, Hopewell and Oakland Churches and was 
known on the Virginia Conference records as “Marvin Grove Circuit.” In 
1876, when Warsaw Church joined the group, the name was changed to 
“Richmond Circuit” (including all the Richmond County Methodist Churches). 

A letter, written by James Lamkin to his friend James Bell of Missouri, 
informs us that R. H. Lyell and James Lamkin undertook the building of 
Calvary Church on a parcel of land sold to the congregation by R. H. Lyell 
for the total sum of $5.00 and that the sanctuary was completed at a total cost 
of $2,500.00. The church was dedicated a year later free of all debt. 

The original church building comprises the main sanctuary of the present 
edifice and its worshippers still sit on the same handhewn pews which were 
originally installed. In the rear of the church sanctuary, tablets on the wall 
suitably commemorate some of the men, who in years gone by, were the 
religious leaders of their church and community. 

The Quarterly Conference records kept in order by Edwin Lyell, Record¬ 
ing Steward for the Richmond Circuit, furnish us with the information that 
William B. Beauchamp was granted a local preaching license at a quarterly 
meeting held in Calvary Church October 17, 1891. He rose from a humble 
beginning to the highest office which the Methodist Church can bestow upon 
one of its ministers: he was elected a Bishop of the Methodist Church in 1922. 

Another member of Calvary Church to leave for the ministry was Edgar 
Davis of the Famham area. After serving several pastorates in the Virginia 
Conference, he became a Navy Chaplain and remained in that capacity for 
30 years when he retired. 

The records are incomplete and some lost but many persons coming out of 
Calvary Church have left their mark, and made contributions to the ad¬ 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. Some of the names found in the original 
records have never died out but are perpetuated in this church today. 

From the origin of the church in 1856 until 1964, Calvary Church had 
only three men who served as Sunday School Superintendent, namely A. H. 
Yeatman, R. H. Forrester, and W. N. Simonson. Each one of these devout 
men served over thirty years apiece in that capacity. 

In 1953 under the pastorate of the Reverend Kidd, the steeple and vestibule 
were added and the chancel were extended to form the present choir loft. 
In 1954 under the pastorate of the Reverent Leon Whitley, a new addition 
was added on to the rear of the Sanctuary to provide adequate classrooms for 
all age groups. Also added were rest rooms, a modern kitchen, and a large 
fellowship hall to serve the needs of the church and community. 

At the time the steeple was erected a cross was placed on the top and in 
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later years was spot-lighted so that it would be visible at night. It has become 
a landmark to all who pass by. One interesting fact is that an unknown 
passerby several years ago sent the church a contribution to help keep the 
cross lit. He said he always looked for it every time he passed by. 

In the spring of 1867, the Reverend John Sanford, preacher of the Northum¬ 
berland Circuit Methodist Episcopal Church South, visited in the Oakland 
area of Richmond County with the view of establishing an appointment for 
preaching. Over one hundred years ago the area was known as “Preachers 
Rest” and was the home of Father Forrester, a Methodist preacher of some 
renown. His grandson, George B. Forrester, invited the Reverend Sanford 
to hold meetings at his home and for several months regular meetings were 
held there. In the summer the citizens built a “bush arbor” on the ground 
where the church now stands. It is located in that section of Richmond County 
known today as Mulch. 

On the fourth Sunday in August, a protracted meeting commenced under 
the arbor and lasted for several days. From this time on a regular appointment 
was established. Preaching services were held under the arbor during the 
summer months and in private homes during the winter. In 1868, W. E. Payne 
was sent to this circuit and remained for two years. During his ministry, a 
Sunday School was established with ten teachers, three officers and seventy- 
six pupils. John Dewbry was superintendent and George Forrester served as 
his assistant. 

Plans were made during the year 1868 for building a church and ground 
was broken in 1869. The following were members of the building committee: 
William B. Rouzie, presiding Elder for the District; R. H. Lyell, John Dewbry, 
Richard Dawson, Joseph R. Hazzard, William G. Douglas, E. C. Walker and 
William S. Dewbry. R. H. Lyell was a member of Calvary Church and Rich¬ 
ard Dawson a member of Coan Baptist Church but they gave of their means 
and influence to help establish this church. The ground was given by William 
G. Douglas. Up until this time there were only two families that belonged to 
the Methodist Church in the surrounding neighborhood. They were the For¬ 
resters and the Dewbreys. The church building was completed and dedicated 
in 1870. The Reverend E. M. Jordan was then pastor for the Northumber¬ 
land Circuit. The total membership of the original church when dedicated 
was forty, but revival influence soon added many to the church roll. The 
Sunday School, under the leadership of O. M. Duncan, George B. Forrester 
and James E. Tallent also flourished during this time. 

During the first few years after the church was built, the pastors had large 
circuits. The churches were many miles apart, travel was often difficult and 
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therefore the pastor could only preach once a month at each church. However, 
there were many local preachers of great ability living adjacent to this area 
who preached once a month. Notable among them were W. W. Walker of 
Poplar Plains, Dr. James Smith of Mantua, Dr. Robert Sanford of Kinsale and 
from across the Bay, old Brother Evans. Those were great times from a 
spiritual point of view. By 1875 the church membership had grown from 40 
to 106. Each year the membership increased until in 1911 it was decided that 
the old building was not adequate for the membership. So, under the leader¬ 
ship of a very young minister recently graduated from Randolph Macon, the 
Reverend Starke Jett, the present Oakland Church was built and dedicated 
October, 1911. By this time Oakland Church had become a part of the Rich¬ 
mond Circuit of the Rappahannock District. 

Two members of Oakland Methodist Church were inspired to enter the 
ministry. They were Richard O. Payne and A. S. Dameron. 

In order to meet the needs of continued growth in the Sunday School, Oak¬ 
land Church, in 1956, built an addition onto the rear of the Sanctuary and 
raised enough money in a Homecoming Service to finish paying their indebted¬ 
ness that same year. In July 1965, two more rooms and two rest rooms were 
added to this structure. Recently, the interior of the Sanctuary was renovated, 
wall-to-wall carpeting installed, a Hammond organ bought and other additions 
were made. However, the beautiful old oil lamp chandeliers which are now 
“electrified and polished” still remind worshippers of “days gone by.” 

In the lower section of Richmond County, near old Lara post office where 
the once popular Marvin Grove Camp was located, is Hopewell Church a 
member of the Richmond Charge of the Rappahannock District, Virginia 
Conference. 

Original land records located in the files at Lancaster Court House, Va. 
informs us that on May 14, 1876 a lot of ground containing one acre and 
three-fourths of an acre was donated to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Lancaster Circuit, Virginia Conference, by David Sanduth, Esquire of Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa. The original trustees were Judge Samuel Downing, George 
C. Hinton, Edwin Brown, Richard H. Lyell, A. J. Brent, Dr. James Smith, 
Edwin L. Dodson, J. D. Gulick and George Forrester. 

Messrs. Lyell, Dodson and Forrester were members of the Westmoreland 
Circuit; Messrs. Brent, Smith and Gulick were of the Heathsville Circuit; and 
Messrs. Downing, Hinton and Davenport were from the Lancaster Circuit. 
These men were leaders not only in their own communities but also were 
interested in helping other areas develop religious centers where people could 
worship. 
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There are records which indicate the organization of Hopewell Sabbath 
School in 1867 by Mrs. Esther Davenport. It began with five scholars but 
the membership had grown to eighty by the time the church was erected in 
1876. The year is not known but sometime later Hopewell Church was trans¬ 
ferred to the Richmond Circuit and is still a member of that “Charge” as it 
is now known. 

In 1955 under the energetic leadership of the Reverend Leon Whitley, a 
Sunday School addition was built. The entire church (inside and out) was 
renovated and modem Sunday School equipment was purchased. Later rest 
rooms and other improvements were made. 

It should be noted that Calvary Church made a unique contribution to 
Methodism by sending four men, born in Richmond County at different times, 
to the Virginia Conference. These four who entered the Methodist ministry 
were William B. Beauchamp (1861-1931) who became a bishop; John Jacob 
Clark; George Thomas Forrester (1878-1952); and Edgar W. Davis, who 
traveled widely most of his life as a chaplain in the navy. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 



MILDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Annie Leigh Coates Lawson 

In contrast to its present role of a quiet residential community, in 1888 the 
village of Sharps was a busy commercial port on the Rappahannock River. 

Then the town was called Milden Village at Sharp’s Wharf. The names 
derive from Milden Hall, the colonial home of the Peachey family, which was 
then owned by D. W. C. Sharp. 

Establishment of a Presbyterian congregation was stimulated by the Rev. 
William Addison Campbell, who was an evangelist for East Hanover Presby¬ 
tery in Richmond. Mr. Campbell visited several localities in the Northern 
Neck in the spring of 1886 and preached at Sharps for the first time on April 
11, holding the Sunday afternoon service in a shop. At his request a Norfolk 
minister held services for a week that summer and Mr. Campbell came back 
in October to hold a series of services over 11 days. 

By December of that first year several persons had professed conversion to 
Presbyterianism and a Ladies Aid Society was organized. In March, 1887, 
Mr. Campbell returned for a week of preaching services. At this time the 
local group decided to build a church and appointed a building committee. 
A Sabbath School was organized. 

That October Mr. and Mrs. Sharp gave a tract of land in the village for 
the building. 

In March and April, 1888, Mr. Campbell was back again in the village for 
11 days of services, and during that time, on April 1, the church was formally 
organized with 10 members who were received on profession of faith. These 
were William C. W. Bunting, Thomas E. Cook, Mrs. Carrie H. Cook, James 
R. Fidler, Judge Thomas Jones, Mrs. Dorothy J. Lewis, W. Z. Meekins, Mrs. 
Mary S. Meekins, Hugh Muir and Mrs. Maria Simonson. 

During that organizational service, Mrs. Lewis was baptized, Judge Jones 
and Mr. Cook were elected and ordained ruling elders and the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered by Mr. Campbell. 

The church building was completed at a cost of $ 1,400 and was dedicated 
on Dec. 23, 1888. The following month the Rev. Robert Reid Howison 
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preached at the new church four times. The congregation was then trying to 
raise funds to provide regular monthly services. In March, 1889, these efforts 
were successful and Mr. Howison agreed to be supply minister, holding serv¬ 
ices on the second and fourth Sundays and each preceding Friday night. 

In January, 1891, the Rev. Damon John Shopoff became the first resident 
pastor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Campbell continued his work as an evangelist. These 
efforts resulted a year later in the formation of a second Presbyterian church, 
Campbell Memorial, at Weems. Milden and Campbell, together with a subse¬ 
quent church, Wesley Chapel, at Taylors Creek in Lancaster County, com¬ 
prised a field and shared the services of pastors until 1958 when the field was 
divided. Before the era of good roads and automobiles, the ministers, who 
lived in a manse at Sharps, traveled between their congregations by steamboat. 

During colonial times in Virginia, the Northern Neck was one of the 
principal areas of Presbyterianism because of Scottish merchants and planters 
who settled here. One Presbyterian minister was working in the area in 1710 
in response to a call from residents for a supply minister. 

Richmond County records show the licensing of William Dalgleish, a 
Presbyterian, as a minister in 1729 and the registering of a meetinghouse for 
him on the plantation of John Brown in North Farnham Parish. 

A group of Lancaster County planters organized a congregation of Presby¬ 
terians, held services with visiting ministers and had built a meetinghouse near 
Lancaster Courthouse in 1759. 

In 1762, the Rev. James Waddell agreed to become the first resident 
minister for Presbyterians in Lancaster and adjoining Northumberland 
County. 

Presbyterian records show missionary preachers moving through Rich¬ 
mond, Lancaster and Northumberland counties in 1792 but there is no ap¬ 
parent record of further activities by Presbyterians until Mr. Campbell’s 
organizational activities in the 1800s. 

Milden and her two sister churches in Lancaster County even today are out¬ 
posts for the Presbyterian denomination. The next closest congregations are 
in West Point and Fredericksburg. 

Milden Church used the original building for all activities until 1951 when 
a Sunday School wing was added. The new unit was designed by the minister, 
the Rev. Richard F. Taylor, who had been an architect before entering the 
ministry, and was built in part by volunteer efforts of members. 

In 1955 the church acquired a tract of adjoining property which included a 
former bank building. In 1969 a modem single-story manse was built adjoin- 
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ing the church on this property and in 1974 the old bank was renovated to 
provide a nursery during services. 

Milden Church had 126 members on Sept. 1, 1974. 

Over the years the following have served as pastors: 

The Rev. Robert Reid Howison, stated supply, 1889-90. 

The Rev. Damon John Shopoff, pastor, 1891-2. 

The Rev. William Walter Carson, pastor, 1893-5. 

The Rev. Henry Russell Smith, stated supply, 1896. 

The Rev. Harry L. Walton, pastor, 1900-08 and 1910-11. 

The Rev. Thomas Dammes Wesley, pastor, 1912-25. 

The Rev. Reuben Brubaker Eberly, pastor, 1926-30. 

The Rev. Harvey Alexander McBath, pastor, 1931-44. 

The Rev. James Calloway Clark, pastor, 1946-8. 

The Rev. Richard Field Taylor, pastor, 1949-54. 

The Rev. John F. McCloy, pastor, 1955-8. 

The Rev. William B. Gaston, stated supply, 1960-6. 

The Rev. James Calloway Clark, stated supply, 1967-74. 

The Rev. Nathanial Carrie Kirkland, 1974. 

Milden Presbyterian Church has sent three of its members into the ministry. 
These were: 

Albert Barber, presented as a candidate for the ministry in 1891. He died 
in January, 1895, while a student. 

William Norman Cook, presented as a candidate for the ministry in 1918. 
He was graduated from Hampden-Sydney College in 1922 and from Union 
Theological Seminary. He held pastorates in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee. From 1938 to 1967, Mr. Cook held a number of positions in the 
denomination’s Board of Christian Education. 

Robert L. McBath, presented as a candidate for the ministry in 1938. He 
was graduated from Hampden-Sydney College in 1941 and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1944. He has held pastorates in North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

* 

MARVIN GROVE AND KIRKLAND GROVE 

Camp Meeting Grounds 

Community life has centered in our county around its churches, to a lesser 
degree now than formerly, but still this is more true here than in most northern 
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and western areas. A great deal of nostalgia attends the memory of “Camp 
Meetings” remembered by older people. The social life must have reached a 
high peak during these weeks, and been anticipated with delight from year to 
year. So many people from Richmond County went regularly to the two 
camp grounds nearby—Marvin Grove, the Methodist retreat near Farnham 
and Rainswood in Richmond and Northumberland Counties, and Kirkland 
Grove, the Baptist retreat near Heathsville—that a description of one of them 
is printed here. Marvin Grove was destroyed by fire in 1930. It had been 
founded in 1878 by Lyttleton Cockrell, James Walker, R. H. Lyell, and Edwin 
Brown, whose names are engraved on a granite monument still standing on 
the site of Marvin Grove Camp, at the edge of the woods. Also on the stone 
is the first committee: George Walker, C. Harding Walker, W. McD. Lee, 
T. A. Gett, W. W. Walker, W. Y. Morgan, A. B. Garner, George N. Reed, 
Henry M. Walker. The tabernacle was designed by Mr. Jack Garland. 1 

Kirkland Grove Camp stood on a tract of land near Heathsville, which 
was conveyed in 1892 to F. W. Claybrook, W. R. Claughton, J. Carter, J. F. 
Eubank, T. E. Pullen, R. L. T. Beale, and A. S. Rice, who constituted “The 
Kirkland Grove Baptist Camp-Meeting Committee.” The lumber for the 
camp was sawed from the huge trees of the beautiful grove at that location. 
The buildings consisted of the Tabernacle, two concession stands, two large 
three-story hotels, operated by the Rev. Isaac Marsh, and forty-one “tents” 
(two-story frame cottages). Six wells were the source of water supply. 

Records for Kirkland are extant begining with May 4, 1899, when the com¬ 
mittee was authorized to buy “. . . 16 locust blocks 2 1 /2 feet long by ten inches 
square to be delivered at Kirkland.” In this entry, painting the outside posts 
of the tabernacle, cost of running one hotel ($50.00) or two ($35.00), hours 
and privileges for the confectioners’ stands, horse lots, clean-up, wells put in 
order, police appointed, and a Professor Beasley hired as chorister were the 
issues. Later entries concern the photographer on the grounds, lighting the 
lamps, placing sawdust under the tabernacle, the fee of the principal speaker, 
and organ purchased, lights to be extended “down East Avenue,” publicity 
director elected, many officers appointed, and gate receipts noted—in one 
of the latter years, 1935, $760.55. 

This was a way of life that is entirely vanished. The verbal picture written 
by Mr. Efford is a remarkable flash-back to summer days recalled with infinite 
pleasure by people who were young then. 

NOTE 

1. Interview with Mrs. Thomas Temple Wright. 
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* 

CAMP MEETING DAYS 

John Stafford Efford 

A condensation of the article in The Northern Neck News 
June 26, 1975 

We loaded the single-horse wagon with all the necessary tools and supplies, 
and taking a picnic dinner, my father, Dink Weaver, our colored hired man, 
and I left home for Marvin Grove. It was late July and we were going to 
clean our cottage or “tent,” re-whitewash the exterior and make the necessary 
repairs that might be required prior to occupancy. Our “tent” was without 
doors or window sash, so usually leaves had blown in which we swept out, 
put in the wagon and dumped into the woods. The roof was examined and if 
required, a patch was installed. The whitewashing took the rest of the day. 

There were others preparing their “tents” for occupancy, and workmen 
employed by the Camp Ground Committee had much to do preparatory to 
the opening on the Friday before the first Sunday of August, such as raking 
the leaves; cleaning the wells and installing the pumps; cleaning the concession 
stands, dining sheds and tabernacle, and placing new sawdust on the floors; 
taking the cooks’ stoves out of storage and placing them in rows behind the 
dining shed; and cleaning and testing the gasoline torches which lit the 
grounds, though later when they were replaced with electric lights, the electric 
generator was tested and light bulbs installed. 

The observation of all these activities excited me with anticipation as I 
brushed whitewash on our cottage, but I confess I never thought about the 
other planning that must have been required—the selection of the preachers 
and teachers, and the others who did the essential duties, including the cooks, 
and arrangements for purchasing the daily food. 

My first remembrance of Marvin Grove was when I was a very small boy. 
My father was in charge of the dining facilities; I suppose you would have 
called him the “steward.” He was responsible for securing the cooks, who were 
also the waiters, purchasing the food and collecting the money for the meals. 
We had a room in Dr. Mann’s “tent” and my principal recollection of that year 
was Mr. Sebra’s lighting the gasoline torches each evening, seeing the gasoline 
drip to the ground and burn there before the torches heated enough to bum 
correctly. I can recall vividly the pulsating flame of those torches and the 
hissing sound they made, the unpainting board walls of the small room we 
occupied, the unfamiliar voices of the strangers in the adjoining rooms and 
the singing of the katydids at night. 
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The next two years my father served as steward again. He rented the Broun 
“tent” which was situated between Dr. Oldham’s and the large Reed or Marsh 
“tent.” Mr. W. Y. Morgan’s “tent” was on the other side of the Reed “tent.” 
I felt at home when I recognized Mrs. Addie Payne, who lived next door to us 
at home and had a “tent” close to ours, and Mr. Ikey Simonson, who lived near 
my aunt at Simonson’s, Virginia. I grew very fond of Dr. Oldham, for he 
would hold me in his lap and tell me stories. The Simonsons’ and the Bryants’ 
“tent” was down the avenue beside Dr. Oldham’s with their rear door close 
to our rear door. They brought a cook with them and she cooked on a stove 
set up in the back yard behind their “tent.” Fanny Mae Morgan, who seemed 
to me to be grown then, showed me a lot of attention and I completely fell in 
love with her. I recall asking her to wait until I could become a man so I 
could marry her. My taste for beauty commenced early. 

I find it difficult to recall incidents from those two years we spent in the 
Broun “tent.” I was impressed though by the throngs of people who came, 
especially on Sunday, and completely captivated by the automobiles, for there 
might have been as many as twenty there on one day. I looked them over, 
examined the acetylene headlights on them and crowded close when the owners 
would open up the hoods and show the motors. I recall the smell of the “horse 
lot.” I got my shoes wet in the mud playing around the wells and built minia¬ 
ture towns and cities in the moss on the ground with the Bryant boys. I 
remembered Georgia Mann from the previous years, and her blond curls, and 
probably the second of these two years recall her with her pretty little cousin, 
Elizabeth Jenkins. 

Vivid to my memory of those years was the bell on the tabernacle ringing 
for the services and meals, and although I was put to. bed early, I would lie 
and listen to the singing and fall asleep. 

I don’t know if we will ever uncover a statement of purpose or intent for 
the establishment of the Marvin Grove Camp Meeting prepared by the found¬ 
ers in 1878. The conditions were so different from those which fostered the 
camp meetings in the West; for established Methodist churches were located 
near to all, and these churches had assigned pastors; yet there were several 
things occurring in the churches of the nation which the Christian people of 
the Northern Neck could not participate in because of their isolation, and 
these movements may have expressed themselves in the establishment at 
Marvin Grove of a worship form already outmoded elsewhere. All I shall say 
in this regard is a mere supposition. 

I believe the founders may have had four principal aims or needs in mind: 
the first of these was great preaching; the second, closely allied to the first. 
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evangelism; the third, to train the lay leadership in the local churches; and the 
fourth, denominational unity. 

Whatever the intent may have been in the establishment of Marvin Grove, 
I observed that these four objectives were realized. There was another end 
achieved that I doubt the founders had in mind, which was the establishment 
of a vacation resort. Most of our nostalgia of Marvin Grove is in this regard, 
and I now think that this aspect became so important to the people that it 
was the frame that held the main objectives together. There was no place 
that the people of the Northern Neck could go for vacations. Since the found¬ 
ers apparently realized that the assembly would not last with families living in 
real tents, cottages were constructed at the very beginning, but since the in¬ 
ception of Marvin Grove was apparently based on the western camp meetings, 
these cottages were conventionalized in name as “tents,” for we have no record 
that real tents ever existed there. The families came, relaxed, rested and 
socialized as they would have done at any resort where the cottages were 
owner-occupied. It does seem unusual though that these cottages could have 
been constructed so soon after the Civil War when the Northern Neck was so 
impoverished. 

As an architect, I have the highest admiration for whoever conceived the 
plan for the physical development of Marvin Grove. The plan was not just 
good; it was excellent. I do not think it could have been improved upon for 
its purpose, at the time of its inception. There were four major elements in 
the plan: worship; housing; essential services; and necessary facilities. 

This was a religion-oriented assembly, so at the very center was con¬ 
structed the huge octagonal tabernacle. It was focal, both because of its size 
and because of its location. Its conical roof had two slopes, indicating that it 
had been constructed at two times, the center part of the roof wih the steeper 
pitch, and surrounding this, a roof with a flatter pitch which was added later 
to enlarge the structure. There were four dormers on the steeper portion 
of the roof to provide ventilation and at the apex of this roof, a small cupola in 
which hung the bell. The sides of this structure were open. A platform was 
on one side on which the choir sat and on which the pulpit was placed. Wooden 
benches with rail backs radiated out from around this platform with aisles 
converging on the pulpit. The ground under the benches and the aisles was 
covered with sawdust. 

The “tents” were built around the close in which the tabernacle was located. 
They were arranged in a horseshoe-like manner facing toward the tabernacle, 
and from the toe part of the horseshoe, six avenues on which cottages were 
built, radiated out from the center of the tabernacle. These avenues were 
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about fifty feet wide and allowed expansion for additional cottages. They also 
provided ventilation for the inner space, for without these, the effect would 
have been smothering, because the cottages were only about three feet apart. 
At the heel of each side of the horseshoe were constructed two-story “hotel” 
buildings that had individual rooms for rent. These hotel facilities were over¬ 
built for the need, for few people rented the rooms in them. 

The essential service buildings were duplicated on each side at the heel 
of the horseshoe, next to the “hotels” and consisted of the dining sheds and 
the concession stands. The dining sheds located next to the “hotels” were 
rectangular structures with “A” roofs, open around the sides and with a wood 
fence across the front. Entrance was through a gate in the fence, alongside 
which a desk and bench were located for the cashier. Two rows of tables about 
twelve feet long with long benches were on each side of a center aisle. The 
cook stoves were located in the yard to the rear of this shed with a small table 
in front of each stove. The kitchen, in other words, was outdoors under the 
trees with a dirt floor. A well was in each kitchen area. In the early days of 
my remembrance, ice was stored in a large pile on the ground and covered 
with sawdust, but later an insulated ice house was used. 

Next to the dining sheds were the concession stands. There were both built 
alike, having a porch across the front, in the center of which was a serving 
counter. The area behind this counter was the back-bar, so to speak, and from 
doors off the porch at each end of the serving counter, customers could enter 
a space having a sawdust floor that extended all around this back-bar, con¬ 
taining tables and benches. This space had openings with wood flaps hinged 
at the top that were pushed out to protect these windows like awnings. 

These essential services were conveniently placed and separated from the 
cottages so that deliveries to them did not disturb the residents in their 
cottages. 

Behind the “tents” and about two hundred feet apart were wells with pumps 
and well beyond these were dry pit toilet buildings. The underbrush was 
cleared in the area at the rear of the “tents” out beyond the rear of the toilet 
buildings; however the forest floor was left in this area. 

The public dirt road passed Marvin Grove about one hundred yards from 
the heel of the horseshoe and along this road and to the left side was located 
the horse lot. There was a drive-through type barn in which feed was stored 
and the horse lot attendant stayed. Many of those who drove their carriages 
and buggies brought feed for their horses with them, but feed could be pur¬ 
chased and the attendant would water the horses with a bucket. I recall seeing 
people in all kinds of conveyances, even wagons and ox-carts. 
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All the “tents” had front porches, with some having porches at the second 
floor level, and cottages on comer lots frequently had porches on both the 
front and the side. In most of them the second floor extended over the porch 
below. Nearly all of these porches had railings, which were often constructed 
of lattice strips in elaborate designs with built-in wood benches. There was 
evidence on some “tents” that intricate Victorian jig-saw ornaments had once 
graced them and the gable ends of a few were decorated with shaped shingles. 

Most porches were furnished with one or more porch swings and as many 
high-backed porch rockers as could be accommodated. It was a delightful 
experience when famiiles from other “tents” visited you on your porch, as they 
went from cottage to cottage, greeting friends they had not seen since the 
year before. 

The adults usually attended the preaching service held nightly in the taber¬ 
nacle while the youth visited with each other on the porches. My fondest 
memories of Marvin Grove center about them, for it was there I first sat in a 
swing with a girl I liked and held her hand; though maybe the next night I was 
with another I liked just as much. 

The families of most of us required that we youngsters attend one of the 
preaching services each day, and we would choose the afternoon service. We 
would sit together, usually paired off, boy with girl, and while the preacher 
preached, we would take turns searching the hymnal for song titles that might 
express sentiments we were embarrassed to voice. 

Dust was one of the distinguishing features of Marvin Grove. By the last 
Sunday night, if rain had not occurred within several days, the ground was 
pulverized in dust an inch or more deep, except around the wells. By then the 
dark green tabernacle roof was white, the leaves on the trees hung limp, and 
there was a halo around each light. The scuffing of many feet stirred the dust 
up and it floated through the dining sheds where the dishes were stacked on 
the tables ready for the next meal, irritated your eyes, collected in your nose, 
and your shoes and stockings were thickly coated with it. If you drove home 
after the night service, you then experienced dust at its worst. The headlights 
on the cars of that time were not too bright and they rarely had rear lights or 
if they did, they seldom worked, so driving on a dusty dirt road was an experi¬ 
ence of creeping through the dust behind the car in front of you. The head¬ 
lights reflecting on the dust-covered trees alongside the road caused them to 
appear covered with snow. When you got home your open car was coated 
inside and out with dust. 

There were no screens or measures of any kind taken to control insects, 
and amazingly we were not overly concerned with them, though I am sure 
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we had a much higher tolerance toward them than we would have today. 
Situated as Marvin Grove was, away from streams or bodies of water, mos¬ 
quitos were rarely noticed and since the location was in the midst of a large 
forested area, with no close farms, flies were not bothersome the first few 
days. When the grounds were lighted with gasoline torches, the night flying 
insects were effectively incinerated but when electric lights were installed, the 
insects would swarm around the lighted bulbs. These bulbs were not hung 
high, so when you walked near them, you would pass through a swirling 
column of insects of all kinds and sizes. To say that flies were not a problem 
would be an understatement, but then, they were a problem everywhere, for 
it was the age of the horse and stable. Their activity centered around the horse 
lot, the concession stands, kitchen, dining sheds and a few would always 
attend afternoon preaching services to buzz around your face. You would 
think they would have been satisfied with the goodies in the horse lot and 
would have stayed there, but they literally swarmed around the tables each 
cook had in front of his stove and it took some dexterity to keep them off your 
plate and glass as you ate, and if a thunderstorm occurred around supper time, 
they would swarm into the dining shed and cover the underside of the roof. 

All of the days at Marvin Grove were alike in most respects. The bell on 
the tabernacle rang out to announce the events as they occurred, commencing 
with the bell rung in the early morning to awaken you, followed by Leon 
Haden playing the battery powered electric chimes, then morning prayer 
service, breakfast, the morning study classes, lunch, the afternoon preaching 
service, the children’s service, supper, night preaching service and the final 
bell of the day at 10:00 p.m. at which time you were supposed to be in bed 
and quiet. Sitting on your porch was not permitted after that hour. 

The presiding elder, the guest preacher for the week, and the male teachers 
stayed in the preacher’s “tent” located at the edge of the woods across the pub¬ 
lic road from the rest of the grounds. This building was actually located in the 
adjoining county since the public road was the boundary line, so their resi¬ 
dence was in a special land of Canaan, removed from all the secular activities 
that went on across the road. This cottage did not have a porch. I suppose 
those responsible for its construction thought that the relaxation a porch would 
afford was too worldly for preachers. Most of the local Methodist ministers at¬ 
tended the camp. I followed the Virginia Conference appointments for years 
to see where the ministers I knew at Marvin Grove were serving, until finally 
this list contained none of them. 

There was an excitement about meal time that was shared by all, for usually 
a number of persons were already waiting at the dining sheds when the bell 
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was rung announcing the meal. I do not recall ever being hungry, for I was a 
very good customer of the concession stands, yet nevertheless, I was impatient 
for the family to be off to our meals. I recall the excitement of the noise of 
so many people eating in one place, the expectancy experienced about what 
our menu might be, and the exclamations of delight when served something 
we particularly liked. 

It was usual for the steward to assign a family to a particular table, and since 
a table could accommodate a dozen or more persons, at least two families 
shared each one. Your waiter was a negro man who was also your cook, and 
many would request the same waiter year after year. No quarters were pro¬ 
vided to house these waiters and I assume they bedded down on the sawdust 
floor of the dining sheds. I know that long before anyone else arose in the morn- 
ings, you would hear them splitting wood and building fires in their stoves 
preparatory to breakfast. Each was given the same food to prepare for each 
meal and they would cook only for those at their table. Biscuits were served 
at each meal. The small table furnished each cook at his stove was covered 
with white oilcloth and on it he had to store his cooking pans, cutlery, condi¬ 
ments, the food for the meal he was preparing, and do the necessary prepara¬ 
tion and serving from it. On this oilcloth, he cut and floured chicken, kneaded, 
rolled dough and cut out biscuits, and after the meal was over he would place 
a wash pan on it to wash the soiled dishes. At least I hope he did, for they 
never washed the table silverware; instead, they would rub them in the saw¬ 
dust on the floor, wipe them with their apron and return them to the flat pan 
that held the silverware on each end of the dining table. I recall these cooks 
as gentle and patient men, doing for each one at his table everything possible 
to please. 

The meals varied some from day to day, although there could not have 
been too much variety because only those foods were used which could be 
kept and served without refrigeration. 

There was no place in Famham that sold ice cream, and unless I accom¬ 
panied my father to Reedville, Kilmarnock, or Warsaw, I never had any except 
at Marvin Grove. I would save my money for the entire year to take with me, 
and I spent it all at the concession stands, proportioning it out day by day, 
and even morning, afternoon, and night in order that I might be able to go 
there often. Cracker Jacks were a thrilling treat to a small boy, for you just 
could not eat them fast enough to get down to the prize, and if that prize were 
a whistle or a noise maker, then your nickel had been well spent. Roasted 
peanuts; candy cigarettes; a little metal dish with crimped edges filled with 
soft candy and furnished with a little tin spoon to eat it with; penny pieces of 
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salt water taffy and the greatest treat of all, an ice cream soda or float where 
a dip of ice cream was served in a glass and you would pour a bottle of pop 
over it and eat it with a spoon or straw, were some of the unforgettable treats 
obtainable. We would sit around the tables in the concession stands when the 
rush of business there was not too great, and talk, play the ukelele and sing, 
and I recall the patience shown to us by those who operated those stands, 
though I know we contributed to their financial success. We would stay in one 
stand awhile, then go to the other, which possibly gave those who ran them 
some relief. You ended the night in them, treating your date and leaving only 
when the bedtime bell rang, to walk slowly to her “tent,” regretfully to say 
good night, for the days passed so swiftly and you were so in love. 

There was one pastime participated in by all regardless of age, and it went 
on to some degree all day long; however it was most generally associated with 
the evening and night, and that was “promenading.” Today we would speak 
of it as walking together, and since Marvin Grove in its true context was 
togetherness, then its hallmark was “promenading.” Women with pretty hats 
held to the arm of men in suit coats wearing panama hats or straw boaters; 
girls in long curls or ribbon-tied plaits hanging down their backs would be 
followed by a group of boys in knee pants with black ribbed stockings, coats 
and caps. Sometimes as many as six or eight would walk abreast and together. 
They generally walked counter-clockwise around the tabernacle, down to the 
fence, across and then around the tabernacle again, on and on. Little boys 
would follow little girls, pull their hair, step on their heels, try to trip them up 
or anything at all to secure their attention and little girls would giggle, and in a 
show of exasperation, stop by their porch and tell their mother about those 
awful boys who had bothered them so and then go out again just when those 
same boys passed on their next circuit around. When they became older, a 
group of boys and girls would walk together holding hands and those still older 
would walk in couples, she holding his arm. 

Each evening hundreds would come to Marvin Grove who cared little about 
the religious services; they came to be in the crowd. There were certainly 
many more persons in this category who attended than any other, and the vast 
majority of people who remember the place, do so from their occasional visits 
at night. When the night services began, a rope was strung from tree to tree 
across the grounds below the tabernacle to prevent promenading around it, 
with men stationed along this rope to ensure no one passed through! At the 
the close of the service, this rope was removed at about the time two thousand 
or more would leave the tabernacle and for the next half hour everybody 
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promenaded. When the crowds thinned out, we would go to the concession 
stands for our last treat of the day. 

On the first Sunday afternoon in 1928, Elizabeth Jenkins came to our 
“tent” to greet us. I had seen her one night during the Christmas holidays 
when I had a date with Georgia Mann, and now the little girl of that night 
stood on the porch of our “tent” as the prettiest thing I had ever seen. I could 
not believe that such a change from girl to woman could occur in such a short 
time. Later that afternoon I met T. D. Marks who asked if I had seen Eliza¬ 
beth and said, “She is the prettiest girl I have ever seen and I am going to ask 
her for a date tonight.” 

I said, “T. D., you are too late.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have a date with her.” 

I then hurried away from him and found Elizabeth and asked her for that 
date, and we were together each night at Marvin Grove from then on. I know 
that similar things to this must have happened to many others and I repeat 
it that they too might recall those personal things which happened to them; 
things which they cherish which happened at Marvin Grove. After all, Marvin 
Grove is nothing more now than these cherished memories. 

I count myself among an elite group of those who attended Marvin Grove, 
for I met my wife there. In 1933 Mr. F. W. England married Elizabeth Jenkins 
and me, and so, I have always had someone with me who shares and refreshes 
my memory of the many wonderful things that occurred there. When our 
children were about the age we were when we enjoyed Marvin Grove so, we 
took them to the site and standing beside that granite memorial, we described 
to them how it all was. It didn’t take long to see that they were bored and I 
doubt if either of them was impressed enough to recall it today. They did not 
seem to be interested either that their great-grandfather’s name was inscribed 
on the monument as one of the founders. They were bored; we were frus¬ 
trated; for how can one standing before a monument erected alongside a road 
in the forest convey to another either the appearance or the spirit of the yester¬ 
day which that stone commemorates? And how can you draw pictures with 
words to convey it either? 
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Chapter VII 

EDUCATION IN RICHMOND COUNTY 


PART I 

Excerpts from Chapters I and II of “The History of Education in Richmond 
County, Virginia,” a thesis by Russell C. Hammack, 1938; 
education between 1692 and 1871 

E DUCATIONAL opportunities and facilities in the early days of the 
county have to be conjectured from the few records that exist and 
from references in diaries, letters and treatises on Virginia schools 
in general. What evidence can be found seems to indicate that education was 
obtained about the same way in Richmond County as in the adjoining counties 
and in the tidewater area of Virginia. While it is thought that illiteracy among 
the poorer classes was generally widespread, a large number of the emigrants 
to Virginia had been educated in England. Many of them undoubtedly gave 
their children some instruction, and since most of the early homes contained 
at least a few books, it is probable that a great many of the children did not 
grow up in complete ignorance. It is likely that this means of instruction had 
an important place in the limited educational offerings during the early period, 
but as the generations became further removed from the original emigrants, 
it is doubtful that it proved very effective. 









In addition to this, there were four other sources of learning open to those 
of moderate or substantial means. There were: (1) tutors; (2) local schools 
(mostly private but occasionally free); (3) schools abroad; and (4) after 
1693, William and Mary College. Most of the families that could afford the 
expense employed tutors, whose classes, in some instances, the children of 
the poor were allowed to attend. If some of the white “apprentices” on a 
plantation showed an affinity for books, they were sometimes given opportunity 
to attend the Parson’s school of the neighborhood along with the planter’s 
children. These parsons were, of course, the local ministers who, generally, 
had been educated abroad, and who sometimes operated private schools. 
Local ministers also often conducted schools that had been built and were 
maintained through bequests of property; in several cases persons specified 
in their wills that these schools were to be free for poor children but parents 
who were able were to pay fees. 

There seems to be little doubt that, throughout eastern Virginia at least, 
those children whose parents were even fairly well-to-do, could secure such 
an education as was then offered. As to the number that actually did, there is 
no evidence, although there is recorded in some of the old wills a number of 
instances in which provisions were made for the financing of an education, 
indicating that the heads of. a number of families wished their children to 
receive whatever advantages were available. 

The instruction received in the private schools depended largely upon the 
education and ability of the teacher. Generally, training was provided in read¬ 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism; and often, if the instructor were 
capable, Latin, Greek, “casting of accounts,” and surveying were offered. 
Such studies, it seems, were largely for the boys. According to Stanard, 1 
“Neither in England nor in Virginia at this time (1700 to 1800) were girls 
supposed to need much education of an intellectual kind; accomplishments 
such as music, dancing, and embroidering being considered more feminine.” 

In these early days, 1700 to 1800, there seems to have been little if any, 
distinction between what we know now as elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. That opportunities were offered on the secondary level is certain, al¬ 
though there is nothing to indicate where the one left off and the other began, 
or whether that which was called secondary was only for the more privileged 
classes. The main subjects taught in the parsons’ schools, which were the sec¬ 
ondary education of that era, were Latin and Greek, since that was the 
emphasis in England, but some instruction was also given in algebra, geometry 
and surveying. These parsons’ schools were particularly grounded in discipline. 

Obviously these educational opportunities were available by and large only 
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to the families of some means. We don’t know what happened to the children 
of poor fathers, since nothing is recorded about them. Some perhaps had a 
little instruction at home, and some through the church, but it is likely that 
many of them grew up with little or no formal education, either because of 
limited advantages or because their labor was needed at home during the time 
they could have been in school. It is probable, also that many adults during 
this period, particularly those of the poorer classes, did not recognize the need 
of much learning. Their children might be apprenticed and thus have a chance 
to learn a trade, following a law passed in 1672 2 which empowered the justices 
of the peace of a county to “place out” orphans and children whose parents 
were unable to bring them up. These children, who served as apprentices, had 
to be taught to read and write, according to a law passed in 1705 3 which 
compelled their masters to provide this basic education for them. In 1748, 
another law provided further, that the county court should have the authority 
to apprentice orphans and children whose parents were unable to raise and 
educate them. The persons to whom they were bound were required to teach 
such children a trade, in addition to reading and writing. However, these 
laws were probably not enforced, and it is very doubtful that the poorer 
children benefitted from them except in a few isolated cases. 

As throughout the state, there was a desire on the part of a good many 
persons in Richmond County to provide an education for their children. A 
study of the wills on file in the county clerk’s office reveal that in numerous 
instances education of children is stipulated. In the will of Silas Wilson, proved 
March 20, 1698, is found the following: “I give unto my Deare Wife Susana 
Wilson and my son Silas . . . obliging them to give and pay for a years school¬ 
ing of my sons Henry and James Wilson.” The will of John Phillips, proved 
December 30, 1701, provides, “. . . Likewise my will is that my son Tobias 
Shall have one years schooling att the Charge of my Ex: IS . . .” The will of 
William Strothers, proved November 4, 1702, directs, “That my son Joseph 
be put to schoole and there kept a yeare, and that he be free and att his owne 
disposing att y age of sixteene.” 

In the will of Daniel Hornby, proved April 2, 1750, is found a more definite 
provision: “It is my will that Travers Colston, Jun r be Suitably Maintained 
and Educated out of the Profitts of my Estate and that there be a Lattin master 
Imploy’d at the rates of Twenty pounds Sterling a year for the space of five 
years against he is ten years old which Master Shall have his residence at my 
now dwelling House ... he shall be obliged to teach ten Scholers (sic) and to 
take no more at any one time dure the s d Term . . . (here he names several 
who may become scholars) The remainder Shall be made up by This Negh- 
borhood by such as will poot their children to Learn Lattin . . .” 
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A grandfather and a grandson were particularly concerned that their chil¬ 
dren be taught. The will of the grandsire, Samuel Peachey, dated June 4, 1712 
gives . . unto my Said Grandson (Samuel Peachey) all my books . . 
And later, “I give, and devise to my said Grandson Samuell Peachey the 
plantation I now live on and the plantation that joynes upon the same which 
I bought of Mrs. Slaughter to have and to hold the said land unto him the 
said Samuell Peachey . . . and all my lands . . . and all my personal estate.” 
The last “Item” in his will appoints trustees “to look after my said Grandson 
and his estate by this will given . . . till such time that he shall come to the 
age of Eighteen yeares and that he be maintained and kept att Schoole—ac¬ 
cording to his Estate, dure the said time as they shall think it fitt, my will 
is that he be sent to the College of Williamsburgh to be improved as much as 
he is capable of attaining unto.” The “books” he left to the grandson were 
an impressive library; the inventory of the titles was recorded and is reprinted 
in this volume with the account of Milden Hall, the Peachey seat at Sharps. 

The grandson Samuel Peachey’s will written December 12, 1748, proved 
November 5, 1750, shows a like concern for education. He directs: “It is my 
will that my . . . younger sons ... be kept at home under the tuition of Mr. 
Minzies during his engagement, and when his time is up, that my Executors 
provide further improvement as Shall Seem most conducive thereto and least 
burthensome to my Estate but I earnestly Intreat they may be put to some 
promising Business as soon as they have done with their books . . 

No statements are made in these early wills to indicate where the schooling 
was to have been received. Also to be noted is the fact that these wills pro¬ 
vide schooling only for a short period of time. Whether this was the custom, 
it is impossible to say; it appears that some of the more prominent families 
kept their children in school for a longer period. There is this clause in the 
will of Adam Woffendall, proved June 7, 1704, mentioning a schoolhouse: 
“My will is that my daughter Mary should have a parcell of Land Lying 
Between Doctor Spence s and a new schoolhouse . . .” There is no further 
mention of this chool, so we cannot determine just what type it was. It seems 
likely that if the building had been on private land, the name of the owner 
would have been given in the will in order to fix more definitely the boundaries. 
Hence, it is possible that this was a community school, built by community 
effort, on some land that had been set aside for this purpose. 

Several other wills in the first five Will Books in the County records, pro¬ 
vide for the education of children, even occasionally for daughters. Joshua 
Singleton, whose will was proved in 1732, decreed that “. . . my three sons 
... be kept in school till they are perfect readers in the holly bible and capable 
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Photo by Benjamin Franklin , Sr. 


The Ben Turner School at Haynesville, a one-room school 
on land now owned by Claude L. King 


of riting a good legible hand and perfect in arithmetick as far as the rule of 
three. It is my wil that my daughter Sarah have one whole year of schooling 
given her.” These early wills show that there was considerable cost attached 
to giving an education to one’s children. 

Tutors were employed in some of the Richmond County families, and in 
some instances their services were available to others in the neighborhood. 
Further evidence of this is found in the following letter written by Maria 
Carter of Sabine Hall: 


Dear Cousin: 


March 25, 1750 


You have really imposed a Task upon me which I can by no means perform 
viz: that of writing a merry and comical letter: how should I, my dear, that am 
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ever confined either at school or with my grandmother know how the world goes 
on? Now I will give you a History of one day the Repetition of which without 
Variations carries me through the three hundred and sixty five Days, which you 
know compleats the year. Well then first begin, I am awakened out of a sound 
sleep with some croaking voice either Patty’s, Milly’s or some other of our Domestics 
with Miss Polly, Miss Polly get up, tis time to rise, Mr. Price is downstairs, and 
tho I hear them I lie quite snugg till my Grandmama uses her voice, then I get up, 
huddle on my clothes and down to book, then to breakfast, then to school again, 
and maybe I have a hour to myself before dinner, then the same story over again 
till twilight, and then a small portion of the time before I go to rest, and so you 
must expect nothing from me but that I am Dear Cousin, Most Affectionately 
yours, 

Maria Carter 

The writer was not exaggerating. In tutorial schools generally the day was 


divided as follows: 

6 to 8 A.M.classes 

Breakfast 

9 to 12 A.M.classes 

Lunch 

3 to 6 P.M.classes 


At Mt. Airy there was a tutor named Samuel Ripley, 4 a native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of Harvard, who in 1804 succeeded a Mr. Hoar, another 
Harvard graduate. Ripley wrote that “The children attended me from 6-8 
a.m., 9-12 a.m., and 4-6 p.m.” 

The Parsons’ Schools, which have been mentioned before, were erected on 
the parish or glebe lands belonging to the church. At that time it was custo¬ 
mary for each church to have a “glebe,” about 200 to 250 acres of land, the 
income from which went to help maintain the church and supplement the 
parson’s salary. The parsons generally had the privilege of teaching in these 
schools if there happened to be one on the glebe and received whatever they 
could collect as tuition. It is likely that these schools did not exist before 
1800, but since the church was rather active educationally in this section, it is 
possible that some such work was carried on. The only direct evidence that a 
free school existed in this county is found in Colonel Landon Carter’s diary; 
he mentions his charity school in the entry for November 3, 1770, and speaks 
of giving “William Rigmaiden a note this day” (March 12, 1771) “of Mr. 
Samuel Hipkins for <£ 20, being his Salary at my free school for 1770.” 

Evidence implies that some of the inhabitants of Richmond County at this 
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early period had the advantages of higher education at William and Mary 
College after 1693, or abroad, usually at the English universities. A partial 
list of Richmond County, Virginia, men educated in Great Britain includes: 
William Fauntleroy, Middle Temple, 1760; Corbin Griffin, Edinburgh, 1765; 
Cyrus Griffin, Middle Temple, 1771; John Tayloe, Eton, 1788 and St. John’s, 
Cambridge, 178 9. 5 

The nineteenth century continued the educational practices of the preceding 
century, naturally without any abrupt changes, but gradually there grew an 
increased concern for the welfare of the poor, and steps were taken to insure 
the education of their children. The standard of living in the community as 
a whole began to seem important. Both private and public schools continued 
to exist and to become more numerous as well as more available to all classes 
of society. “Old field schools” reached the height of their development. These 
schools were so called because they were usually located in some old or 
abandoned field, that is, in a field not being cultivated for one reason or 
another. They were considered public although tuition was often charged; 
they were built and supported by the families whose children were taught there 
and eventually there was a school within walking distance of every child in 
the county. The buildings, chinked with mud, with earthen floors, were gen¬ 
erally built by community effort in some place near the center of the locality 
to be served. About 16' by 18', the schoolhouse usually was lighted by a 
single row of window panes on one wall, had a fireplace in the front, was 
furnished with long, rough-slab benches without backs; work was done at 
tables, not desks, and on pupil’s slates, not blackboards. The master had a 
chair and table. There might be conveniences such as a cloak closet and a table 
for the water bucket. Learning was accomplished by “droning, studying aloud, 
and recitation by rote.” The master generally received his pay from the 
patrons, with whom he boarded in rotation; a typical salary might be $2.50 
per pupil, with board, per month for a five-month session. 

For those times, some of these masters were well qualified to teach, having 
attended academies or colleges, although some of them had studied only at the 
Parsons’ schools of the preceding generation, and their program of studies 
often included only the “three R’s.” 

Appointment of a teacher was left to a few of the community’s leading 
citizens, who interviewed the candidate and if he seemed to have a command 
of arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling, was morally fit to teach, and 
strong enough to whip the larger boys, he was hired. In these schools it was 
customary to “wield the rod” not only to keep discipline, but to punish for mis¬ 
takes in lessons. 

Whatever the limitations of these schools, they were a distinct improvement 
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over those of earlier years. The curriculum was meagre, but then, we must re¬ 
member, the needs of the students were limited too, compared to what we 
know today. 

In 1796, the legislature passed a bill that would have provided three years 
of school free for all children, if it had been implemented properly by the 
tax it required; but little results came of this enactment. Fourteen years later 
a State Literary Fund was established which in eight years provided enough 
money from interest alone to educate poor children without resort to any local 
tax. Accordingly in 1818, a bill was passed by the legislature compelling the 
courts to appoint school commissioners for each county, who were to find out 
how many poor children there were to be educated from their quota of the 
Literary Fund. This money could be used to pay the tuition at a private 
school, and this was done in Richmond County. This State Literary Fund, one 
hundred and sixty-five years later, still operates, using money from fines and 
other penalties as it was set up at its beginning, to loan to school systems for 
building purposes. 

Around 1800, Sunday Schools began to hold classes to teach reading. This 



The first Warsaw School, on Warner lot now owned by Loudenslager 
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movement had begun in England. Both children and adults attended these 
classes. The movement seems to have sprung from the practice among the 
planters of gathering their families and servants for some simple instruction 
just before evening prayer, and grew into schools attended by as many as 
200 scholars, some from twenty miles away. The sessions lasted about four 
hours each Sunday. In 1832 the commissioners of Northumberland County 
decided to furnish books for the poor children attending Sunday School. 
Although no record can be found of this movement in Richmond County, 
there were such schools all around the Northern Neck and across the river, 
so this county can be presumed to have been participant to some extent. 
Sunday Schools flourished also in Fredericksburg. 

The 1885 Virginia School Report says that, thanks to the Literary Fund, 
there were in Richmond County in 1820, “Fourteen schools of all sorts, eleven 
attended by poor children; two hundred poor children in the county entitled 
to the benefits of this fund, eighty-two of whom were enrolled as regular 
students.” The State Auditor’s report on the Literary Fund for the year 1832- 
1833 says that in Richmond County in 1830 “there was expended . . . $99.34, 
all of which except $3, was for the education of poor children.” At about this 
time the poor children of the county were reported as attending school for 
an average of 106 days each. In 1840-1841 thirteen common schools were 
reported in this county, and in 1833 it had been stated that there was in War¬ 
saw “one female boarding school, in which are taught the branches of polite 
education, and one primary school for boys.” Up until 1861, good private 
schools had been started and were successfully conducted. Some of the teach¬ 
ers were: Mr. William Webb who taught a first-class school for a number 
of years near Warsaw and afterwards near Famham. The Reverend H. P. 
Mitchell, Mr. W. T. Chandler, and Mr. L. D. Warner taught at Warsaw; 
Mr. William Hall, a graduate of Brown University, Mr. Robert Hall and Mr. 
Carey J. Hall, graduates of Columbia, taught a classical school near Famham 
from 1850 to 1861. After the war, Mr. Robert Hall and Mr. C. J. Hall re¬ 
opened their school and taught for several years. The Reverend Robert 
Williamson, a graduate of Richmond College, succeeded them and taught for 
several years, both public and private school, in the same house. This school 
was known as Farnham Institute and later as Farnham Academy, considered 
in its day, the best school in the Northern Neck. Sometimes as a private school, 
sometimes as a public one, it operated until about 1890. The Northern Neck 
News published the Famham Academy’s advertisement in July, 1881, stating 
that “The usual English branches, with English Literature, Natural Science, 
Mathematics, Latin, Greek, and German will be taught . . .” 
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Besides Farnham Academy, there were several other such schools. At 
Bladensfield the Reverend Mr. William Ward had instituted a “Female Acad¬ 
emy” for the instruction of his daughters, but had opened the school to a few 
others by 1842, and announced in 1852 that it was “permanently established 
for the instruction of young ladies.” In 1855 the Richmond Enquirer printed 
this advertisement: 

Bladensfield Female Academy—Rev. William N. Ward, Principal; 

Mr. George A. King, Mathematics and classics; 

Miss-(to be supplied) French, Drawing, and Painting; 

Professor F. A. Yepe, Music and German. 

Next session will begin October 1. 

Terms: For board etc. and English tuition in the primary 


classics .$125 

For board and English tuition in advanced classes with 

privilege of one language, ancient or modern .$150 

Additional languages, drawing, painting, water colors, and 

embroidery, each .$ 10 

Oil painting.$ 30 

Music on piano and organ, with use of instrument .$ 50 


There appeared in the Religious Herald of February 3, 1848, an advertise¬ 
ment for a seminary at Grove Mount; no further record of this school can be 
found, but the regulations and curriculum described in the advertisement are 
interesting examples of the philosophy of these schools: 

Grove Mount Seminary 

There will be opened on the first of March, 1848, at Grove Mount in Richmond 
County, Va., a seminary for young ladies, under the superintendence and direction 
of Miss Mary-. Garnett... 

Miss Garnett will have associated with her in this school two young ladies, highly 
accomplished for the instruction of youth—both of whom have had several years 
experience in teaching. Miss Garnett . . . will attend particularly to the manners, 
religious and moral instruction of her pupils. The system of Ethics adopted by 
Miss Mercer will be taught by her, and unremitting attention will be paid to the 
object of making her pupils Christians, as well as ladies and scholars . . . 

Parents . . . are requested not to incur the needless expense of furnishing their 
children with anything more than plain, neat apparel, becoming girls at school. 
Miss Garnett wishes to suppress everything like the vain and pernicious rivalry 
of dress . . . Each young lady must be supplied with a sun bonnet, India rubber 
slippers, and materials for needle work . . . 
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The course of instruction will embrace Reading, Writing, English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Rhetoric, and Composition, Elements of Chemistry, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, General History, French and Music. 


Terms 

Board and tuition—for ten months .$150 

Music on piano, per session . 20 

Drawing . 10 

Wax work . 5 

Ornamental work on worsteds and silk. 3 


There was a Warsaw Academy, in operation from 1867 to 1872, according to 
the Virginia School Report; in 1872, T. G. Nevitt was principal, and nineteen 
pupils were enrolled for ten months at a charge of $3 per month for tuition. 
Miss Emma Yerby, of Warsaw, corroborated this statement during an inter¬ 
view, saying that this was a private school for boys, operated by a Mr. Tom 
Nevitt; her other reminiscences included Mr. L. D. Warner who came in 1866 
as a tutor in the Ward, Chinn, and Jones families, and Mrs. L. D. Mitchell 
who came to Warsaw in 1866 to teach what was called a “Home School,” a 
private school which Miss Yerby herself attended. 

It is apparent that a number of schools did exist in Richmond County dur¬ 
ing the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. In addition, there were 
academies in the surrounding counties which must have attracted some stu¬ 
dents. The Northern Neck News printed a letter on September 26, 1884 
written by Mr. J. C. Council, Principal of the Aberdeen Academy in King 
and Queen County, which justifies this conjecture: “. . . Since its establish¬ 
ment in 1859, Aberdeen Academy has enjoyed, uninterruptedly, a liberal 
patronage from the Northern Neck. . . .” 

NOTES 

1. Mary N. Stanard, Colonial Virginia, Its People, and Customs, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1917, p. 268. 

2. Hening’s Statutes, Vol. II, p. 298. 

3. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 375. 

4. Samuel Ripley, one of the tutors employed at Mt. Airy, came there from Concord, 
Massachusetts in 1804, the year he graduated from Harvard, stayed until 1806; three of the 
Tayloe sons went back with him to New England where all entered Exeter Academy; two 
went on to graduate at Harvard—Benjamin Ogle Tayloe in 1815 and Edward Thornton Tayloe 
in 1823. Mr. Ripley became pastor of the First Congregational Church of Waltham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, where he remained for 38 years—Tyler’s Magazine, Vol. 6, p. 2. 

5. Virginia Magazine of History ond Biography, Vol. 21, p. 197. 
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PART II 

EDUCATION BETWEEN 1871 AND 1975 

Larry F. Packelt 

In a recent column in the Richmond News Leader the late Charles Houston 
wrote: 

“It is said that a man’s education begins a hundred years before he is born, and 
it is recognized that an effective public school system in Virginia is hardly a cen¬ 
tury old . . . The system was given to Virginia just over a hundred years ago by 
the Underwood Constitution in 1869—234 years after Massachusetts established 
its system—and even then little attention was paid to it until after the twentieth 
century dawned ... In recent years vast strides have been made and there are 
reflections of these on every side. We were very late in getting started . . . But just 
give us time!” 

After research based on the School Board records of the county dating from 
1879, one must agree with Mr. Houston’s implication that Virginia’s school 
system is coming of age. As we celebrate the 200th birthday of our nation 
we can point with some pride to the fact of equal opportunity for an adequate 
education which is now available to all children in Richmond County. 

After electing William Henry Ruffner the state’s first superintendent of 
schools, Virginia’s General Assembly passed the bill which established the 
public school system in 1870. 
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. a state board of education composed of the governor, attorney-general, and 
superintendent had complete and final administrative and financial control over 
the system; among the duties of the board was the appointment of all county su¬ 
perintendents and trustees. A state capitation tax of one dollar, a property assess¬ 
ment of ten on every $100 valuation, and interest from the old Literary Fund were 
the financial bases of the system of schools. At the discretion of local citizens, 
counties were authorized to raise additional funds by property and capitation 
taxes.” 1 

Before the turn of the century, and for some time thereafter, each of our 
county’s four districts administered its respective school system. This meant 
there was no coordinated, county-wide school policy. A result was that the 
wealthier districts could afford better education for their children. Teachers’ 
salaries were unequal, as, one assumes, were facilities and supplies in the 
several districts. 

A commission was appointed by the State Board of Education to conduct a 
survey of public education across the state from 1917 to 1921. As a result of 
their findings, the General Assembly in 1922 voted to revise the state con¬ 
stitution’s educational provisions. Hereafter, one school board whose mem¬ 
bers represented the subdivisions of a county would administer the entire 
county’s educational program. Now all districts in a county would share 
equally in the distribution of county school funds. Teachers’ salaries were 
equalized. So an unwieldly and inequitable school system was streamlined. 
Public education in Virginia was further democratized. A member of the 
commission mentioned above, and a native of Westmoreland County, Blake 
T. Newton, has described this development as a milestone in the history of 
public education. 

The length of the school term was comparatively brief, as provided by the 
first school law of 1870: 

“Among subjects to be offered during the five-month school year were spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography.” 2 

Records of school board meetings in our county go back to August, 1879. 
The records prior to that date were reported “burned with the house of a 
former Clerk,” in an entry in Book I on page fifteen. 

A listing on page thirteen of the same book gives the number of schools in 
our county and teachers employed as of April 10, 1884: 

“Number of schools . 18 white, 8 negro 

Number of teachers . 26 white, 4 negro 

Number of pupils .770 white, 400 negro” 
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By way of contrast, we note there were 630 pupils in the county school system 
in the 1974-1975 session. 

Several resolutions adopted by the school board in these early days are 
interesting to note. In Book I, p. 59, dated August 3, 1898, is this resolution: 

“Resolved: that the Teachers of the schools of Richmond County be required to 
read a portion of Scripture, every morning at the opening of the Public Schools, 
and that both Teachers and pupils shall repeat the Lord’s Prayer in concert.” 

A few pages further (p. 65-66) and dated August 28, 1900, is this warning 
to wayward teachers: 

“Resolved: that in consideration of the great evil of intemperance, we members 
of the County School Board of Richmond County' pledge ourselves henceforth to 
vote for no one to teach in our public schools who is addicted to the habit of 
intemperance or of habitual drinking.” 

Prior to the appointment of Blake T. Newton by the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1913 as Superintendent of Richmond and Westmoreland Counties, 
our county had been joined with Essex as a unit from 1909 to 1913. In 1913 
there were about seventeen mostly one and two-room schools for white chil¬ 
dren and about nine of the same for blacks. These were nearly all frame build¬ 
ings which could be built in “as little as two weeks.” 3 Richmond County’s one 
and two-room schools were located within walking distance of nearly all the 
children. In the one-room schools a student would be taught by one teacher 
for seven grades. What was it like? Miss Louise Crabbe, who retired in 1974 
after a lifetime career of forty-nine years as a public school teacher, taught at 
Garland’s Mill one-room school in 1928-1929 and reminisces: 

“There were usually around twenty or twenty-one pupils, or about three to a grade. 
The boys would bring in the wood for the wood stove in the cold weather. The 
girls helped to sweep the floor and clean up the room at the end of each day. As 
for supplies, we had a blackboard, chalk, broom, water bucket and dipper, and 
that’s about it! . . . We didn’t waste anything.” 4 

The water bucket was filled daily at a spring or a neighbor’s well to assuage 
the children’s thirst. Miss Crabbe goes on to explain how the children were 
taught: 

“There was a recitation bench, like a picnic bench, in front of all the pupils’ desks. 
The teacher’s desk faced this on a slightly raised platform. The children would come 
up by grades, and sit on the bench. I would question them about their lessons. Each 
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grade would follow suit until one subject area such as arithmetic, was completed. 
Then the next subject was covered . . . Other students would be working on their 
lessons during this time. The older children would help the younger ones who 
were having difficulty with a subject . . . School took in at 9:00 A.M. There was a 
ten-minute break at 10:30. From 12:00 to 1:00 the children ate lunch and had 
recess. Except for a ten-minute break at 2 P.M. we worked until the school day 
ended at 3:30 . . . We didn’t have time to go into the subject matter as we do 
today.” 

It was not unusual, Miss Crabbe remembered, for teachers to be invited home 
for supper with one of their pupils. Miss Crabbe’s thoughts wandered back to 
cold winter mornings of yesteryear: 

“It was a cold reception on winter mornings to open the door to freezing tempera¬ 
tures. Paper, kindlings, and wood soon started burning . . . and the stove would 
soon be red-hot. Everyone crowded around it to get warm after walking two or 
three miles in the cold wind . . . That is quite different from going into a heated 
room after riding to school on a heated bus, as children do today.” 

Mr. Ira Packett remembers the one-room schools, some of which are still 
standing in the county. Mr. Packett taught at a one-room school, Cobham 
Park White School from 1916 to 1918; he says that these buildings were 
“about eighteen by twenty-six feet, white-washed, and covered by chestnut 
shingles.” 5 

Gradually the school terms were lengthened to six, then seven, and finally 
to nine months. By the time of Mr. Newton’s appointment in 1913, two more 
years of eight-month terms—eighth and ninth grades—were available at high 
school. These high schools, which had four or more rooms, came to be located 
at Newland, Warsaw, Emmerton, Sharps, and Farnham. 

Beginning in the mid-1920’s and continuing into the 1930’s, the one and 
two-room schools began closing in favor of the larger, more centrally located 
ones. The high schools at Sharps and Emmerton closed in the mid-20’s and 
eventually all the white children of Washington and Farnham Districts were 
bused to Farnham High School. The same trend occurred in Stonewall and 
Marshall Districts, as students from Newland High School first transferred 
to Warsaw High School in 1927.® 

During the Depression years in the 1930’s, public education in Richmond 
County was curtailed. Salaries and school terms were cut. For the 1933-1934 
term the school board ordered that each high school student would pay a $5.00 
tuition charge to help defray expenses. That year white teachers taught eight 
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Courtesy of Fannie May Morgan Wright 

The Warsaw School teachers: Miss Alice Hall and Mr. Chichester; and pupils: Wilbur Crouch , Meta Crouch , Maggie 
Muir, Laura Sydnor, Berry Jenkins, Douglas Edwards, Clara Garland, Claude Garland, Oren Edwards, Nellie Gar¬ 
land, Irene Packett, Fannie May Morgan, Ethel Sanders, Annie Laurie Hutt, Mary Hull and others. 























months for seven months’ pay, while black teachers taught seven for six. Bus 
drivers and janitors also received pay cuts. Monthly salaries were: 


“High School Principal .$135 

High School Teacher with degree .$ 75 

High School Teacher with Normal Professional Certificate .$ 65 

Elementary Teacher .$ 60 

Negro Teacher .$ 35” 7 


A janitor at one of the schools was making $10 per month at the same time. 8 

Education in Richmond County benefited from President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s “New Deal.” The school board, having decided to build a new 
white high school at Famham and a new negro high school near Totuskey 
Creek in the late 1930’s, applied for help from Washington. Members of the 
board met with a Colonel Hackett of the Public Works Administration (PWA) 
in Washington in July, 1937. Colonel Hackett was reported to have said that 
the 

“application was in good shape . . . and that word was being awaited from President 
Roosevelt as to its final disposition.” 9 

One can speculate on whether the President ever personally considered the 
application. However, someone made a favorable decision because the school 
board resolved, on June 30, 1938, to accept the offer of the PWA to 

“aid in financing the construction of school buildings ... in Richmond County, 
Virginia, in the amount of 45 per cent of the cost of the project upon completion . . . 
not to exceed ... the sum of $34,650.” 10 

Both schools were completed in the early months of 1939 and both are still 
in use. One is now the main (middle) building at Richmond County Inter¬ 
mediate School, while the other serves fourth and fifth grade girls as Farnham 
Elementary School. 

Nonetheless, public education suffered through some lean years from the 
mid-30’s to the mid-40’s. A group of patrons of the Totuskey School appeared 
before the school board on January 13, 1933. They said that the roof was in 
need of “immediate repairs.” Normally the roof would have been repaired 
forthwith, but on this occasion, due to 

“a sad deficiency in funds, the Board was unable to order the repairs to be made.” 11 

That roof was fixed in September of 1933. It is indicative of the spirit and 
sacrifice of those citizens, black and white, who believed in public education 
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that the Richmond County schools never missed a term, even during the 
Depression. 

Evidence of the area’s economic recovery was the decision to resume the 
nine-month school schedule in Richmond County for the 1940-1941 term. 
A progressive step in the history of public education in the county was taken 
when, on April 12, 1945, Blake T. Newton was “instructed to equalize the 
Negro teachers’ salaries with the white teachers . . . for the session of 1945- 
1946.” 12 

The decade of the 1950’s saw the consolidation of black schools. Named 
for Richmond County’s pioneer black educator, Julia G. Page School was 
completed in 1952. Comprising grades one through seven, it took the 
place of all one and two-room black schools in the two districts of lower 
Richmond County (Farnham and Washington). It is located at Farnham 
and now serves fourth and fifth grade boys. The Marshall and Stonewall 
Districts Elementary School was built between May, 1958 and July, 1959. 
This building served the two districts of the upper county as Julia G. Page 
School; it is the building on the left of what is now called Richmond County 
Intermediate School. 

When Blake T. Newton declined to accept a twelfth consecutive term as 
Superintendent of Richmond and Westmoreland County schools in 1954, an 
era had passed. His unstinting devotion to public education as superintendent 
in these counties for forty-one years is evidenced by the records and is attested 
to by those who have worked with him. In a resolution honoring him on 
October 14, 1954, the Richmond County School Board said: 

“The record of his constructive service is as long as that of any educational executive 
in the state . . . He has merged the one-room schools into larger educational units, 
without carrying . . . consolidation to extremes. He has not neglected the Negro 
schools, but has raised the salaries of the teachers and erected adequate Negro 
school buildings whenever possible.” 13 

Blake T. Newton went on to fight greater battles in behalf of public educa¬ 
tion in Virginia as state senator for ten years (1955-1965). 

There had been talk for many years of a new, consolidated high school for 
all of Richmond County’s white students. A plan to locate such a school at 
Nomini Grove, which would have served Richmond and Westmoreland 
Counties, was seriously considered in the late 1950’s. The final decision, how¬ 
ever, discarded the two-county collaboration plan and resulted in construction 
at Warsaw of Rappahannock High School, which was completed in 1962. 

The unified Richmond and Westmoreland Counties School District was 
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abolished in July, 1969. From this time on, each county would separately 
administer its own school system. 

The most significant development in county school history occurred dur¬ 
ing the 1970-1971 session. The schools were completely desegregated. The 
only segregation these days is by sex. In an educational innovation that has 
seen good results, boys and girls are separated for classroom instruction in 
grades one through five. Another important development of recent years was 
the addition of a kindergarten, which opened for the 1973-1974 session. 

If it is true that a person’s education begins a century before he is born, 
children being educated in the county today have that heritage. Miss Maxine 
Jackson, a Rappahannock High School student, said in a research paper writ¬ 
ten in early 1974, “Educational trends change with the years and the genera¬ 
tions, but the foundation can often be traced back to the ‘Three R’s.’ ” Her 
observation reflects the philosophy embraced by the school system here, the 
individual teachers, principals, superintendents, Board members, and staff 
personnel in many cases being native residents of the county, both past and 
present, who have brought a wealth of wisdom about the community as back¬ 
ground to their skills in giving their students solid foundations for a lifetime. 

The system is financed by three sources: federal, state, and county govern¬ 
ments. Federal funds provide for a variety of programs: vocational guidance, 
school lunches, work with educationally deprived children, to assist in expand¬ 
ing and improving the supervisory and related services in various subjects (Na¬ 
tional Defense Education Act) and for Manpower Development Training 
projects. 

State funds are now being appropriated on a new basis and pay for less than 
half of the total operational cost of the Richmond County Public Schools. All 
capital costs are borne by the locality. The state pays 46.5% of the minimal 
operating costs and the locality pays the rest. In addition to this, some state 
and federal monies are used in special education and vocational education. 

Minimum and maximum salaries for classroom teachers holding bachelor’s 
degrees have increased from $3,400-$4,650 in 1962 to $7,884-$ 10,433 in 
1974. An additional $750 is paid to those teachers who hold masters degrees. 
All of the principals in Richmond County hold their masters degrees in Ad¬ 
ministration and Supervision. 

Richmond County now has a full-time Superintendent, Assistant Super¬ 
intendent, and Administrative Assistant working out of the central office. 

A kindergarten program was begun in 1973. This program offers a half¬ 
day session for those children of kindergarten age in the county. Half-day 
sessions are essential, since facilities are not available to have a full day class. 
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Students receive three hours of instruction each day, with one-half hour for 
lunch. 

Richmond County schools offer vocational education, as well as special 
education to its students. A regional special education program has been set 
up, with the cooperation of the other school systems of the Neck. This pro¬ 
gram provides a Director of Special Education as well as a School Psychologist. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN RICHMOND COUNTY 

Mr. W. W. Walker . 1870-1873 

Col. T. Brown.1873-1876 

Mr. W. W. Brown . 1876-1878 

Mr. Robert Hall .1878-1882 

Rev. George H. Northam .1882-1886 

Mr. Robert Hall .1886-1891 

Mr. Robert Williamson .1891-1901 

Mr. Joseph W. Chinn .1901-1907 

Mr. Armistead N. Wellford .1908-1909 

Mr. William G. Reynolds . 1909-1913 

Mr. Blake T. Newton .1913-1954 

Mr. Robert T. Ryland .1954-1966 

Mr. James V. Law .1966-1969 

Mr. James N. Stover . 1969- 

NOTES 
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4. Interview with Miss Louise Crabbe, April 12, 1974. 
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6. Interview with Mr. Leslie C. Hodges, June 18, 1974. 

7. School Board Records, Book II (1928-1937), p. 49. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid., p. 154. 

10. School Board Records, Book III (1937-1952) pp. 16-17. 

11. School Board Records Book II (1928-1937), p. 47. 

12. School Board Records Book III (1937-1952), p. 93. 

13. School Board Records, Book IV (1952-1960), p. 39. 
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RICHMOND COUNTY SCHOOLS IN 1974 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Capacity 

Rappahannock. 410 

Richmond County 

Intermediate . 400 

TOTAL: . 810 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Farnham—Julia G. Page .... 400 

Warsaw Primary . 450 

TOTAL: . 850 

TOTAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM: .1660 


Enrollment 

No. of 
Classroom 
Teachers 

Pupil/ 

Teacher 

Ratio 

Grades 

Taught 

459 

28 

18/1 

9-12 

422 

19 

22/1 

6-8 

881 

47 



289 

16 

22/1 

4-5 

460 

23 

22/1 

1-3 

749 

39 



1630 

86 




Source: Office of the Superintendent of Schools, James N. Stover, Richmond County, Virginia. 


EARLY RICHMOND COUNTY SCHOOLS 
The dates included here are for the deed to the property in each case. 

WHITE SCHOOLS BY DISTRICT 


Stonewall 
Stony Hill 
White Marsh 
Strangeway 
Newland 
China Hill 
Porridge Pot 
Cherry Front— 
1910 

No. 6—1900 
Oak Row— 
1896 
Glenns 


Marshall 
Garland’s Mill— 
1884 

Tayloe’s Fork— 
1884 

Brown’s Store 
Warsaw—1872 
Piney Grove— 
1897 

Cobham Park 
Warsaw High 
School— 
1906-1914 


Washington 
Folly Neck 
Totuskey—1892 
Emmerton 
Sharps—1886 
Sharps—1904 
Connellee’s Hill— 
1896 

Sharps High 
School—1910 


Farnham 
Robley 
Sion House— 
1904 
Lara 

Lonely Oak 
Liberty Hill— 
1894 

(Fair Play) 
Oakland—1886 
Salem—1885 
Farnham—1890 
Farnham High 
School—1911 
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COLORED SCHOOLS BY DISTRICT 


Stonewall 
New Zion—1888 


Marshall 
Cobham Park 


Washington 

Mulberry 


Farnham 

Downings 


Masefield—1883 Sharps No. 5 


Farnham View 


(or Mansfield 

Maskfield Ebenezer—1886 

Massfield) 


Deep Bottom— 
1886 


Drinking Swamp— 


Threeway 


1897 


Piney Grove 


RAPPAHANNOCK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
AT WARSAW 


NORTH CAMPUS 


Rappahannock Community College, as far as Richmond County is con¬ 
cerned, was conceived in the old Northern Neck Regional Planning and 
Economic Development Commission. Various Committees had, since the 
formation of the Commission, been studying job opportunities and exploring 
the possibilities of expanding vocational training in the area. Their early 
endeavors were given great impetus by legislative action of the General As¬ 
sembly of 1964 which created the State Board of Technical Education. 

On December 28, 1964, the State Board of Technical Education announced 
that it would begin accepting applications from Virginia communities that 
wished to set up technical colleges. At the quarterly meeting of the Planning 
Commission, on January 5, 1965, Walther B. Fidler, Vice-Chairman of the 
Commission, discussed at length the plans, policies, and programs of the 
Board of Technical Education and suggested that the Commission should 
exert effort toward securing a technical college to serve the Commission’s four 
county area. Commission Chairman, Carl Flemer, Jr., asked the Committee 
on Health, Education, and Public Welfare, Richard W. Gouldin, Chairman, 
to take as a project the establishment of a technical college in the area. It was 
suggested that the area be expanded and that the chairman of the Committee 
attend the annual joint meeting of the Boards of Supervisors, which included 
Essex and King George Counties, to be held in Tappahannock later in the 
month. 

The concept of a technical college for the area was well received by the 
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Rappahannock Community College, North Campus 


Boards of Supervisors of the six counties. They unanimously endorsed the 
Northern Neck Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission’s 
Committee on Health, Education, and Public Welfare as the coordinating 
body for an all out effort to secure a technical college to be located within the 
general area of the six counties. Members of those Boards at the time were: 
King George—Ashby Strother, Chairman, Woodrow Saft, and Webster Allens- 
worth; Westmoreland—George D. English, Chairman, John H. Morris, Jr., 
and J. Clifford Hutt; Richmond—J. Everett Sanders, Chairman, W. D. Gray, 
James A. Heflin, and J. M. Davis; Essex—A. Jack Andrews, Chairman, Bland 
L. Motley, and F. L. Garrett, Jr.; Northumberland—Roland E. Covington, 
Jr., Chairman, James V. Garland, Jr., Ralph W. Hundley, and Carter M. 
Keane; Lancaster—W. H. George, Chairman, William A. McCarty, and John 
D. Smith. 

The deadline for the first application was announced to be January 27, 
1965. An application was prepared by Walther Fidler which contained as¬ 
surances that the governing bodies of the requesting localities would comply 
with the requirements as set forth by the State Department of Technical Edu¬ 
cation in its Policies, Procedures, and Regulations. At this time the pro- 
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visions were that the counties would provide the land, fifty acres as a minimum, 
funds for the erection, repair and replacement of the necessary buildings, and 
would share with the state board on a 50-50 basis janitorial and clerical 
salaries and plant operational costs including heat and power. 

This application was signed by George D. English, Chairman of the West¬ 
moreland County Board of Supervisors on January 22, 1965 and by J. Everett 
Sanders, Chairman of the Richmond County Board on January 25, 1965. 
Letters of intent to participate in and be included with Richmond and West¬ 
moreland Counties’ application were signed for Northumberland and Lan¬ 
caster counties by the Chairman of the Board of Supervisors of each—Roland 
Covington and W. H. George, respectively. This initial application was re¬ 
ceived in the office of the Director of the Department of Technical Education, 
Dr. Dana B. Hamel, on the day of the deadline, January 27th. Essex County’s 
letter was sent later because the Chairman of the Board of Supervisors was out 
of the county at the time. Chairman A. Jack Andrews signed the letter of 
intent for Essex County on February 9, 1965, the receipt of which was 
acknowledged by Dr. Hamel’s office on February 15, 1965. 

Criteria for the establishment of a technical college were based on sufficient 
student interest in the area to insure a student body of 400 full-time students 
within four years of its establishment, on job need, and on interest as expressed 
by existing industry. Surveys were needed to determine whether or not the 
area would meet these requirements. At Dr. Dana Hamel’s direction, three 
meetings were held at the office of the Northern Neck Electric Cooperative 
in Warsaw to plan these surveys. 

On the morning of May 6, 1965, Dr. Hamel, along with Dr. Eric Rhodes, 
Director of Educational Service Bureau, Inc., a consulting service for the De¬ 
partment of Technical Education, Charles L. Wiley, Executive Secretary of 
the Northern Neck Regional Planning and Economic Development Commis¬ 
sion, and the Chairman of the Commission’s Health, Education and Public 
Welfare Committee met with R. T. Ryland, Superintendent of Richmond- 
Westmoreland School Division, Raymond E. Brann, Superintendent of Lan- 
caster-Northumberland School Division, H. W. Burruss representing Eldon 
Christopher, Superintendent of Essex-Middlesex School Division, and F. B. 
Wafle, representing T. Benton Gayle, Superintendent of King George-Stafford 
School Division. As a result of the meeting, surveys were completed and other 
data compiled to determine projected college enrollments and job needs within 
the area which by now had been expanded to include Middlesex County. 

Two planning sessions were held to conduct the needed surveys of the busi¬ 
ness places within the seven county area. One was held with Dr. Hamel and 
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Dr. Rhodes on the afternoon of May 6 and another was held on May 11 
which they did not attend. Responsibility for the conduct of these surveys was 
assumed in King George by A. B. Strother and Leon Rosenberg, in Westmore¬ 
land by J. Clifford Hutt and George D. English, in Richmond by G. C. Hol¬ 
loway and W. Tayloe Murphy, Jr., in Northumberland by Roland Dameron, 
in Lancaster by C. P. Spellman and Douglas Monroe, in Essex by Harry 
Gladding, and in Middlesex by C. D. Dameron and Atwill Taylor. Dr. Rhodes 
reported good results from these surveys. 

The wait now began to see whether or not the application would be ap¬ 
proved. The General Assembly of 1966 transferred the responsibilities of the 
State Board for Technical Education to the newly created State Board for 
Community Colleges. In April of 1966, Dr. Hamel indicated that the State 
Board for Community Colleges, soon to be appointed, would be considering 
this area’s application as an application for a Community College. 

In early 1967 a proposed master plan for a statewide system of Community 
Colleges was released by the Virginia Department of Community Colleges. 
This plan proposed a dual-campus district for the college serving this area. 
One of the campuses was to be located in the “Northern Neck proper and 
another somewhat to the South.” Included in the college’s region, designated 
Region 17, were the thirteen counties of King George, Caroline, Westmore¬ 
land, Richmond, Northumberland, Lancaster, Essex, Middlesex, Mathews, 
Gloucester, New Kent, King and Queen, and King William. 

On May 24, 1967, Delegate Fidler, James A. Mullin, and Richard Gouldin 
met with Dr. Hamel to discuss site requirements. It was suggested that at least 
three sites of at least a hundred acres each be identified in the Northern Neck 
proper, as called for in the Master Plan. 

Three sites meeting the requirements of the Department of Community Col¬ 
leges were soon found. These sites were made available for the establish¬ 
ment of a community college because the owners realized the value of such 
a college to the area. 

Joseph W. Chinn and Austin B. Chinn made available the 117 acre tract 
which was the home of their parents, Judge Joseph W. Chinn and Sarah D. 
Chinn. This site, on the South side of Route 360, included the Chinn family 
home and a small acreage within the town of Warsaw, but the bulk of it was 
outside the town limits. The Reverend T. Dabney Wellford offered 100 acres 
of Sabine Hall, ancestral home of the Carters and Wellfords. Across Route 
360 from the Sabine Hall site was the Eli P. Delano estate which Mrs. Evelyn 
Mitchell and Allen Delano made available, the estate having belonged to their 
parents. 
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With the assurance of the availability of enough sites meeting state require¬ 
ments began a period of uncertainty as to when a site would finally be selected. 
In August the State Board for Community Colleges announced that no addi¬ 
tional sites would be approved until after the 1968 session of the General 
Assembly. Letters from Boards of Supervisors, civic groups, and various 
interested individuals were sent to the State Board urging that its action be 
reconsidered. The Board agreed to consider the matter again at its November 
1967 meeting. At that meeting, however, it re-affirmed its earlier action to 
wait. 

Finally, on May 17, 1968 the State Board for Community Colleges an¬ 
nounced the reaffirmation of its master plan for community colleges and 
cleared the way for selection of sites for new colleges. Consultants of the De¬ 
partment of Community Colleges met at Warsaw on July 9 to review the avail¬ 
able sites. Among those attending the meeting from this area were R. A. 
Farmar, Sr. and James A. Mullin, members of the site committee. 

No further announcements were made by the Department of Community 
Colleges concerning sites until late November when the site committee was 
advised of the selection of the Chinn tract as the site for the campus to serve 
the Northern part of Region 17. While it was generally understood that the 
six counties would share in the cost of the site when it had been selected, 
no funds had been provided for that purpose. Responding to a telephone call 
to each board chairman, the Boards of Supervisors of the six counties met at 
the court house in Warsaw on the following evening. At that meeting they 
decided on a formula for sharing the cost of site acquisition and future de¬ 
velopment for the campus based on each county’s true tax value, school en¬ 
rollment, and distance from the campus. Each county then agreed to put its 
share of the purchase price of the property in escrow pending the delivery of 
a deed for the property, agreeing also to deposit in the Northern Neck State 
Bank, with Hundley Balderson as custodian, its share of a $5,000 contingency 
fund to be used for expenses related to the acquisition of the property. 

About this time, Caroline County, situated on the border of Regions 16 and 
17, as a matter of practicality, decided, with the consent of the State Board 
for Community Colleges, to participate on a half share basis in each Region. 
By doing this, its students would be fully eligible to attend either Germanna 
Community College in Region 16 or the College to be established in Region 
17. King George elected to do this also and to not confine its participation 
solely to Region 17. 

In December of 1968, the State Board for Community Colleges officially 
announced the selection of the Chinn tract as the site of one campus and of 
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a tract in Gloucester just south of Saluda near Glenns on Route 33 as the 
site of the other campus. The Chinn family home plus about two acres on 
which it was located was given by Joseph W. Chinn, Jr. and Austin B. Chinn 
in memory of their parents, the remainder of the tract being acquired through 
purchase by the participating counties. The tract for the Campus near Glenns 
was provided by Gloucester County. 

Hopes were high that the campus at Warsaw would be funded for con¬ 
struction in 1969. These hopes were dashed, however, when announcement 
was made in May of that year by the State Board for Community Colleges that 
construction for the campus at Glenns was authorized and that funds for the 
campus at Warsaw had been requested from the 1970 General Assembly. 

Early in January of 1970 it was learned that funds for construction of the 
campus at Warsaw had not been included in the Governor’s budget request to 
the General Assembly. This was a blow to the area’s hopes for the early 
establishment of the campus. The reaction was quick. Boards of Super¬ 
visors, civic clubs, and interested individuals appealed to the Department of 
Community Colleges, to their representatives in the General Assembly, and to 
the Governor to include funds in the biennum budget for the construction 
of the campus at Warsaw. On February 4, a delegation from the area attended 
the Department of Community College’s meeting before the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee and, along with the Department, made a plea for the inclusion 
of funds in the new budget. 

Meanwhile, the first meeting of the local board had been held in January at 
Urbanna. The second meeting at which the local board was organized was 
held at Tappahannock in February. The first chairman of the newly organized 
board was William A. Keith of Mathews and the Vice-Chairman was Richard 
W. Gouldin of Richmond County. Other board members were Bobby Lay¬ 
man—King George, Guy C. Lewis—Caroline, Mrs. Helen Murphy—West¬ 
moreland, Robert L. Covington—Northumberland, Mitchell Alga—Lan¬ 
caster, Eldon W. Christopher—Essex, Thomas Marshall—Middlesex, J. E. 
Pointer—Gloucester, Mrs. Alease Roane—King and Queen, Mrs. Patty 
Fowler—King William and William Lemmond—New Kent. At this meeting 
the board voted to recommend to the State Board for Community Colleges 
the name “Rappahannock Community College” and that the campuses be 
designated North campus for Warsaw and South campus for Glenns. These 
names were later approved. 

During this early period, Dr. Fred L. Wellman, Vice-Chancellor of the Vir¬ 
ginia Community College system was acting President of the Rappahannock 
Community College and as such rendered valuable assistance to the new 
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college. Dr. John H. Upton, Director of Governmental Relations and Project 
Development and assistant to the President at William Rainey Harper College 
in Illinois was named first President of Rappahannock Community College 
by the local board of the college in May of 1970. 

Plans for construction of the South Campus were proceeding and ground 
was broken there on September 11, 1970. 

Funding for the construction of the North Campus was included in the 
budget for the 1970-72 biennum as finally approved. Once again, early con¬ 
struction seemed imminent. Not so, however. Construction of the North 
Campus had been planned as a one and a half million dollar project, $300,000 
of which was to be federal funds. It now appeared that these funds would not 
soon be available. Once again resolutions and letters went forth from the 
area to the Governor and area representatives in both the Virginia General 
Assembly and in the Congress. On January 7, 1971, a delegation from Rich¬ 
mond County went to Richmond to confer with Governor Holton regarding 
the situation. Among those going were R. A. Farmar, Sr., Dr. James R. 
Knight Jr., R. Marshall Coggin, H. Marston Smith, and Delegate Walther 
B. Fidler. They were received by T. Edward Temple of the Governor’s office 
who assured them that everything would be done that could be done to secure 
additional money to enable the project to proceed. 

The availability of funds from various Federal agencies was explored. The 
Economic Development Agency appeared to be the one most likely to assist 
with the funding because of its committment to vocational-technical training. 
Rushing to meet the agency’s application deadline, board members, college 
staff, and others worked hard to develop the information required for the sub¬ 
mission of an application for a grant. Finally, in January of 1972, the Eco¬ 
nomic Development Agency announced approval of a $720,000 grant to be 
used in the construction of the North Campus. 

Meanwhile, the South Campus had opened September 27, 1971 and was 
dedicated on October 9, 1971. 

With full funding now assured, the way was open for construction to begin 
on the North Campus. Ground breaking ceremonies were held on March 24, 
1972. 

In a brief ceremony August 29, 1972 on the North Campus, Representative 
Thomas N. Downing presented for use on that campus a flag flown over the 
nation’s capitol. He was joined by Delegate Walther Fidler who presented a 
flag flown over the state capitol. 

The new facilities were ready for the beginning of the college’s fall quarter 
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in September of 1973, offering academic, occupational/technical, and com¬ 
munity service programs and serving as a cultural center for the area. The 
impressive 53,500 square foot brick structure complete with administrative 
offices, library, classrooms, laboratories, and shop areas was dedicated Oc¬ 
tober 6, 1973. The principal speaker was former delegate W. Roy Smith who 
was chairman of the House Finance Committee at the time of the struggle 
for inclusion of funds in the 1970-72 budget. After nearly eight years of 
alternate periods of hope and despair, the goal was realized—a college was 
established with a campus readily accessible to area students. 

—Richard W. Gouldin 


THE FIRST HIGH SCHOOL FOR BLACKS 
IN THE NORTHERN NECK 

Prior to 1901-1902, there was no High School for Blacks in Richmond 
County, nor the 4 counties of the Northern Neck, therefore educational facil¬ 
ities ended in the primary grades, unless parents had relatives or friends living 
in the cities or other sections, where they could send their children to improve 
or continue their educational status. 

By this time, many churches had become established with sizable member¬ 
ships, and had secured ministers who were better educated. They (the min¬ 
isters) could readily vision the need for higher education, as they dealt with 
their various congregations, and a school in their midst, where more pupils 
could be reached for better training. 

Realizing that no chain is stronger than its weakest link, those ministers 
strove to teach their congregations, the need for better trained Pastors, as well 
as members, with better understanding to plan and carry on a greater work, 
not only religiously, but educationally. 

To work together toward such an end, an organization was formed known 
as “The Northern Neck Baptist Association,” composed of all Black Baptist 
Churches, located in the 4 counties of the Northern Neck. 

An outstanding minister was named to work with the people in his county, 
by setting up guidelines by which they could help this benighted situation. 

The following ministers took the initiative, namely: Rev. Levi Ball—Pastor, 
Shiloh Baptist Church in Northumberland and Calvary Baptist Church, Lan¬ 
caster; Rev. Jacob Robinson—Richmond County Minister of Mulberry and 
Mt. Zion; Dr. D. H. Chamberlayne, Rev. Daniel Tucker, Rev. John A. 
Nickens, Rev. J. R. Henderson, along with other interested ministers as they 
agreed to work in the churches of their counties. 
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Rev. H. V. Washington Rev. E. A. Check 
Rev. Dennis Fields Rev. Peymus Nutt 

Having sold the idea in all the counties, a number of men were chosen by 
the “Parent Body” to serve as trustees. 

Some of the experienced laymen in leadership who were chosen and played 
a most important role in this movement were old teachers, such as: Mr. S. B. 
Pinn of Lancaster County; Mr. R. J. Laws, Westmoreland County; Mr. C. H. 
Carter, Richmond County; and Mr. A. T. Johnson, Westmoreland County. 

Their earliest assignment was to seek a suitable location for the erection of 
buildings, conveniently situated for all concerned. 

From the start the need required a girls dormitory, boys dormitory, class 
room, assembly room, kitchen with other buildings necessary for the con¬ 
venience of those who would be engaged in the work; plus farm land and 
timber to provide fuel for all buildings, etc., since oil was not in use at that 
time for heating purposes. 

This parcel of land was located in Richmond County, a centralized location 
for all counties concerned. 

It was bordering on Famham Creek, convenient to Ivondale P. O. and in 
Washington District. This location met the approval of all concerned. Then 
came the fund raising. 

First, all Pastors cooperated and shared a portion of their meager salaries; 
some heads of families pledged certain amounts, and bank loans were secured 
through, several banks of the Northern Neck. 

With this wonderful start, the needed buildings were erected, and an en¬ 
rollment that far surpassed our accommodations was achieved, and work pro¬ 
gressed as well, and as fast as could be expected. 

A plan was presented to the group—that students from Richmond County 
would be accepted as Day Students, leaving the dormitories to accommodate 
the students from adjacent counties. 

Many students walked the distance of from 3 to 4 miles, through rain and 
snow, hail and slush. Some parents provided transportation, where rides were 
pooled, for children of the far distances, yet the difficulties were many, for it 
was the only way to acquire a higher education at that time. We moved on to 
higher grounds, realizing wherever there is a will, a way will be provided. 

The ministers and officers were happy to secure the services of Prof. James 
F. Walker, who was a graduate of Hampton Institute and a brother of the 
Hon. T. C. Walker of Gloucester, Virginia, who also helped us in solving 
many of our problems. Prof. Walker was dedicated to help improve the edu¬ 
cational status of his race, and worked hard to get off to a satisfactory start. 
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There were a number of principals to follow, a few of whom we shall men¬ 
tion, namely: 


Rev. Beale Elliott 
Rev. J. W. Tynes 
Rev. E. A. B. Cheek 
Prof. K. C. Manning 
Dr. J. M. Ellison 


Rev. S. M. Thompson 
Prof. Griffin 
Rev. Brinkley 
Prof. E. B. Edelin 


Prof. S. C. Booker, who remained until a High School was provided for 
Blacks in the late thirties, was privileged to move in this new school as 
Principal. 

We cannot leave out some of the other teachers who worked long with these 
principals: 


Mrs. Louise Churchill 
Mrs. Beale Elliott 
Mrs. Rebecca Taliferro 
Mrs. Lucy Tynes 
Mrs. Emma Roane 
Mrs. Lucy Manning 


Miss Malinda Russ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon 
Mrs. Edith Booker 
Mr. William H. Walker 
Mr. Thomas Mann 


They all did a good job which stood out, when the students finished their 
course there, and went to matriculate at such institutions as Hampton, Vir¬ 
ginia State, Virginia Union. They were prepared to pass their entrance 
examination and kept on for graduation, and came back to render service in 
this their beloved Northern Neck. 

The cook who held the longest tenure there, was Mrs. Martha Glascoe of 
Sharps, Virginia, who was not only an excellent cook, but she knew from 
experience, how to economize and to utilize the materials to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage, as she had served long, for cooking for large numbers. 

She was dearly loved by the girl’s student body, who assisted her with 
various chores, assigned to them by the cook and this participation helped 
them to pay their tuition. 

During the middle ’teens, two other groups joined the Parent Body as auxil¬ 
iaries, and added their surplus funds to help pay the growing debts. 

The Sunday Schools in the Northern Neck had formed in a Conventional 
Unit and also the Women’s Missionary and Educational organization helped 
to produce the much needed funds from their savings for a number of years. 

They (the women) voluntarily decided to construct another building on 
this site, to accommodate the growing demands. 

This building was the largest and most modem, therefore, it provided a 
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spacious auditorium along with more class rooms, and utility space which 
called for more instructors, and additional salary funds. 

This help came in from various sources, of which we had not dreamed. 
With this improvement, we felt that we were surmounting our difficulties 
round by round. 

To help lighten the financial burden, one of the late trustees. Rev. Joseph 
D. Cox of Warsaw, Virginia, who had his saw mill on his property, furnished 
the rough lumber at a reduced price, which was a tremendous saving. He 
secured the services of an experienced sawyer also at a reduced rate, Mr. 
William M. Thompson. He soon had the order filled and ready for delivery 
with volunteer help. Since trucks were not available, the question arose, just 
how much cost would be involved to move the lumber and materials on the 
site, but was soon solved by Mr. Frank Brown, Sr., who had worked out of 
Totuskey Creek and was familiar with the water way in Famham Creek, and 
it was conveniently unloaded as directed. Mr. Steptoe Lee, a contractor from 
Lancaster County, was on hand to start the work immediately. 

Every thing moved on fine until July, 1934, when a report was read in the 
Annual meeting by Mr. R. D. Page, a teacher and trustee for the Parent 
Body, which stated that “Lancaster, Northumberland and Westmoreland 
Counties would no longer need the services of the Northern Neck Academy, 
due to the fact that the school Boards in those counties were providing High 
Schools for the Black Youths.” 

This report was a tremendous set back as the entire strain would be on 
Richmond County, and no steps had been taken by the Board of Supervisors 
or School Board to furnish High School facilities for Blacks in Richmond 
County. 

The citizens found it necessary to act at once, to make arrangements for 
some High School, before October, at which time the session would begin. 

Under the outstanding leadership of Mrs. Julia G. Page, a former teacher, 
at this time serving as the Jean Supervisor for Richmond County, wheels 
swung in action, once again. Mrs. Page, had become familiar with the various 
communities, and the citizens in each one, who had shown so much interest 
in the progress made through the years we had the Academy, even though 
facilities were limited. 

A committee was appointed to meet the Board, and explain our dilemma 
and seek advice. The Board was sympathetic, but offered no financial assis¬ 
tance; however, they listened to authentic reports of the financial strain under 
which we had worked. Then, the Sup. Honorable Blake T. Newton suggested 
that we continue to use the site for the year 1934-35, but they could not 
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furnish bus transportation, and very little financial aid was offered otherwise. 

To help alleviate the financial problems, Mr. A. A. Thompson and sons 
put up a truck for use. A body was mounted on it, to travel the main line, 
with feeder cars from the various communities bringing pupils to the main 
line. Mr. Samuel Shelton later furnished a bus. Mr. Gilbert Brown was the 
driver for the first bus. Each School Community contributed remarkably well 
to the cause. 

It was a poor situation, but it was higher education, and not style for which 
students were seeking, for they had never known Style, Comfort nor Con¬ 
venience. 

With the cold bus, rough highways, and even helping to push the bus out of 
holes and mud, yet, even today some of those same pupils became members 
of the faculty, and are among the dedicated workers for progress, rising above 
all of the deplorable situations they had encountered. 

The school continued its operation in this crude manner, until the late 
Thirties, before we were housed in a modern High School for Blacks, but the 
battle was not over. Again the Northern Neck State Bank came to our rescue 
on a loan of $5,000.00 to pay on the land purchased from Mr. Packett. 

We, the Blacks raised and paid $500.00 on each building on the new site 
except the Gymnasium, aside from other assistance on inside facilities. 

When we look back from 1901 to the late thirties, we can truthfully say, 
that our souls look back and wonder “Just how we got over.” 

We thank God for the dedicated workers, laymen, teachers, preachers, 
principals and pupils, but still wonder how such a big job was accomplished, 
with such inadequate facilities; for we have some of these students who gave 
service as Teachers, Preachers, Lawyers, Nurses and other high positions. 

These are some of the names of those who reached the summit by graduating 
under such deplorable conditions, and are still active: Mrs. Bessie Green, Mrs. 
Ella S. Ball, Miss Betty Johnson, Mrs. Margaret Galloway, Mr. Walter Wilson, 
Miss Camilla S. Carter, Mrs. Virgie Sorrell, Mr. Edwin B. Johnson, Mrs. 
Carrie Levere Hawkins, Mr. Elwood Churchill, Mrs. Lula C. Jackson, Rev. 
Albert N. Johnson, Rev. Ward D. Yerby, Mrs. Georgia Dickens, Mrs. Augus- 
tella Y. Thompson. 

God was with us, and gave us the Courage to keep on to the end, 

Now, we can say with a Humble Spirit, and a Thankful Heart 

Lord, God of Hosts, Be with us yet 
Lest we forget, Lest we forget. 

—Augustella Y. Thompson 
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Chapter VIII 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


E IGHTEENTH CENTURY entries tell the story of a society settling 
down, neighbor with neighbor, their version of England evolving in 
this new world. In these records, transgressions are couched less often 
in pious language and more often receive civil penalties than in the previous 
century. The language, the spelling and the content of the entries approach 
our modem usage. We are accustomed to reading about only the momentous 
occasions, but in the records of these times it is remarkable to see the busi¬ 
ness of daily living being carried on, while the frame of the new republic was 
being “forged.” On July 4, 1776, what does Landon Carter note in his diary? 
“Yesterday brought me ... 30 for my horse Nimrod . . .” and he speculates 
on the com crop, with other notations agriculturally important. On that day, 
however, he does mention a Scotchman who “is quite hearty” in the cause of 
“the American struggle.” Revolution was in the front of his mind. 

Diaries and letters of this period have been invaluable. Our county, like the 
rest of Virginia, was not given to writing about itself. The legendary Virginia 
society of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not grow out of litera¬ 
ture, but out of real life. “.. . Virginia, as compared to the North, was scarcely 
a reading community, as its own cultivated spokesmen were the first to com¬ 
plain. . . .” 1 Thomas Nelson Page, for example, speaking of the nineteenth 
century, wrote, “To any good in what was penned or published on this side 
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the Atlantic the Southerner was, as a general thing, absolutely and incurably 
blind. If the work was written south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, it was in¬ 
continently condemned as ‘trashy’; if it emanated from the North, it was 
vehemently denounced as ‘Yankee.’ In either case it was condemned . . . the 
absence of a southern literature of a high order during this epoch was not 
the want of literary ability. There was genius enough to have founded a lit¬ 
erature, but there were no publishers generally, and there was never any 
public.” 2 The collection of books in Richmond County libraries during these 
two centuries show the close ties to English literature. 

These planters influenced this new nation in every aspect. “The great 
class of . . . planters, small in numbers but large in mind” were practical, 
visionary, and dynamic. “The nation was full of the labours of the famous 
Virginia men of affairs. . . . The plantation was a school of statesmanship. . . . 
Many of the planters were not only lawyers but also church-wardens, legis¬ 
lators and commissioners of roads. . . .” They watched European politics 
with a republican mind. After the Revolution the people of our county, like 
their compatriots, turned their attention inward and laid their hands to the 
plow—having been politically outward and quite cosmopolitan. “The con¬ 
trast between the old and the new was especially striking below the Potomac, 
for the South, which had given birth to the largest number of world-minds, 
had withdrawn more than any other region from the movement of the world. 

. . .” 3 And our counties became more “apart” even than the others. Life was 
entirely rural here. English customs were retained mostly, overlaid with the 
new patriotic ways. In the area of religion, English “customs” nearly lost 
out. “The planters met ( ... in about 1800) for instance at church on Sun¬ 
days, strolling about before service and after the sermon, exchanging business 
letters, comparing notes on crop-prices and inviting one another, with their 
families, to dinner. For whatever their private faith was—and many of them 
were deists—they were mostly Episcopalians, at least in name although the 
Episcopal Church had grown more and more perfunctory and was generally 
in a state of decay both without and within. There had been no colonial 
bishops to supervise the clergy, who were often wasters, idlers and hangers-on, 
and there were many who felt that the Church had gone too far to be revived, 
although most of the planters supported it as a matter of form. Numbers of 
the old churches had long been in ruins. Their roofs had fallen in, and they 
were lost in the fields or the forest, with chancel-floors and stone aisles buried 
out of sight, and sometimes a huge sycamore overspread the ruins, rising out 
of the spot where the altar had been. Such was the great church on the Rap¬ 
pahannock that stood between Rosegill and Brandon. . . . The plough- 
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share had passed over many, and one sometimes found an old communion¬ 
table that was used as a chopping-block, while fonts served as punch-bowls 
in taverns. The churchyards overflowed with weeds and brambles, and, scat¬ 
tered in neglected meadows, lay tombstones adorned with heraldic emblems 
and panegyrics that related the virtues of some long-dead lady in the grand 
eulogistic rhetoric of the past.” 4 The temper of the times seems to have been 
thorough revolution; whatever had some merit only through tradition was 
suspect. Bishop Meade’s descriptions of these times, and the first half of the 
nineteenth century in general, are endlessly interesting. He himself says that 
William and Mary College, at the time he was ordained a deacon there in 
1811, was a “hot-bed of infidelity”; his ordination “created a surprise, and was 
a matter of much conversation, when it was understood that a young Virginian 
had entered the ministry of the Episcopal Church. It was assumed that there 
was something unsound in mind or eccentric in character, at any rate, a want 
of good common sense, or I could not make such a mistake as to attach my¬ 
self to the fallen and desperate fortunes of the old Church.” 5 

The lifeline of the colony, the river system, drew constant attention in the 
Acts of the Assembly. Ferries were of vital importance. From the seven¬ 
teenth century, entries like the following are legion and in great detail: 
“. . . ferry to Carter’s or Rappahannock Creek” using Archibald Ritchie’s 
newly built “causey” (causeway) “. . . through the marsh and low grounds 
of Moore Fauntleroy, an infant, in the county of Richmond, by and with the 
consent of his guardians . . .” in October, 1764. 6 

Two years later “the rates of ferriage (are estimated as) too great” and 
Ritchie is hereby advised to keep them down. Samples of ferry prices had 
been: 

in August 1702: “In Richmond County, from Sowthings over Rappahan¬ 
nock River, the price for a man sixpence, for a man and horse one (shilling) 

>5 

in August 1705: “In Richmond County, from William Pannel’s . . .” 
the same fee. 

in August 1736: “On Rappahannock River, from William Lowry’s, in the 
county of Essex, across the river to the land of Benjamin Rust, in the County 
of Richmond, the price for a man twelvepence and for a horse twelve pence 
. . .” “On Totaskey, in the county of Richmond, the price for a man three 
pence, and for an horse, three pence . . .” 

The ferry landing has always been, and perhaps it was then too, at a spot 
at the left of the bridge coming into the county,, where an old bam stood 
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Warsaw the day the Downing Bridge was opened February 17,1927 



Opening of the Downing Bridge, February 17, 1927. Senator Thomas J. Downing 
and his grandson Thomas N. Downing; Governor Harry F. Byrd and his son 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr.; Rodney M. Coggin; James Christian Lamb and others. 
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until a year ago; its roof is still easily noticed. The old “ferry road” leads 
from this barn toward the bluff. 

Interesting and homely items of this time in our Clerk’s Office are the 
different farmers’ cattle markings: “The Ear Mark of Daniel Jackson’s hogs 
and cattle is a half a spade and a nick in each ear.” “ The Ear Mark of Xpher 
Ascough’s hogs and cattle is a crop and three slitts in each ear.” “The Ear 
Mark of Morris Hamlett’s hogs and cattle a crop on the Right Ear with an 
underkeel and overkeel and a hole, on the left ear a crop, an Underkeel and 
Overkeel and a Slitt.” These registrations are among the earliest records. 

In her excellent book, “The Virginia House of Burgesses, 1750-1774,”' 
Lucille Griffith explores the political life, election laws, voting, tithables, and 
allied subjects, in her fourth chapter entitled “Richmond and Essex Counties 
on the Rappahannock.” Dr. Griffith uses these two tidewater counties for 
a study of the burgesses—what kind of men were they? “. . . average farmers 
or great planters? What were their interests other than making a living? In 
what other capacities did they serve their country?” She notes that secondary 
sources on Virginians are plentiful, but mostly they spotlight a few aristocratic 
families; and most of these are “filiopietistic” to such an extent as to obscure 
the true picture. 

Richmond and Essex had been one county and one would suppose from 
their similarity geographically and ethnologically that their politics would be 
the same. However, “Richmond County may be considered typical of the 
more staid planter Tidewater counties. The area had long been settled; all 
available land was taken up and most of the residents were direct descendants 
of those who had received it direct from the king by patent. There was little 
place for the newcomer in the economic or political life, and one suspects, in 
the social life. During the period 1750-1774, the county had only five 
burgesses; and one of them, Thomas Glasscock, served only in the brief 
Assembly of 1769. John Woodbridge and Landon Carter were the county 
representatives until 1769 and 1768 respectively. Carter’s son, Robert 
Wormeley Carter and Francis Lightfoot Lee . . . were elected in September, 
1769. These two young men would serve the county at the capital during the 
remainder of the colonial period.” 

While other counties might mave eight or ten in the race, Richmond County 
always had few candidates. The only records existing for polls in Richmond 
County—those for 1752, 1755, 1758, 1769, and 1771—list only five men 
running besides those who won. “In 1752, Captain John Smith ran last in a 
three-man race, polling 120; Captain John Woodbridge received 231, which 
made him the senior burgess; and Landon Carter, 176. Mr. Robert Mitchell 
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received only 55 votes on December 5, 1755; Landon Carter and Captain 
John Woodbridge polled 189 and 173 respectively. Colonel Tarpley, with 
114 votes, and Mr. William Glasscock with only 24, “were losing candidates 
on July 20, 1758. Colonel William Peachey with 19 votes, and Smith again 
with 124 votes were the losers of the 1761 election; Woodbridge polled 196.” 
Thomas Glasscock on September 22, 1769, and Hudson Muse in 1771 are the 
only men we know who ran unsuccessfully against the Lee-Carter combina¬ 
tion. The total vote polled by all the unsuccessful candidates in the six 
elections was only 710 as compared to 2106 for the men that went to Williams¬ 
burg. 

“With four men dominating public office, and having little more than token 
opposition, it would appear at first glance that politics followed a set pattern 
and life was serene. But this conclusion is far from the truth. Candidates 
used campaign tactics” much like those we use today, “and political life was 
often turbulent. What made it so was the burgesses themselves.” Evidently 
the precedent for our highly involved political life in this last quarter of the 
twentieth century was set by these early burgesses. Richmond County citizens 
are still informed, articulate, and actively participating in local, state, and 
national politics. 

In Dr. Griffith’s book are short biographies of the Burgesses of Richmond 
County—John Woodbridge, Landon Carter, Robert Wormeley Carter, and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. Also, a tabulation of “Freeholders Voting in Nine 
Counties” in 1755 is presented. 8 The Richmond County figures are: 


White Tithables 

761 



Percentage 

Percentage 
of white 
tithables 

Percentage 
of all 


of all 

21 years 

white 


tithables 

and older 

people 

Actual Voters 

voting 

voting 

voting 

209 

21A 

36.6 

6.8 


In estimating what percentage of the white male inhabitants of Virginia 
could vote in Revolutionary times, we still have no better criterion than a 
remark of Thomas Jefferson’s in a letter to a Frenchman, Francois Marbois, 
in 1781. He expressed “the view that the majority of the men in the state 
could not vote, that the roll of freeholders did not include generally half of 
those on the rolls of the militia or of the tax-gatherers.” Recently an historian 
has researched the tax rolls of the 1780’s and has discovered that about one- 
half or three-fourths of the white males owned no land and therefore could not 
vote. 
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The mail truck, stuck in the mud, in 1926, pulled out by horses; the truck was 
en route from the ferry to Warsaw, just before the Downing Bridge was built . 



Photo by Rod Coggin 

Little pigs 
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The law defining “freeholder” had been in effect since 1705. It was 
amended only once, in 1736, under George II, and remained virtually un¬ 
changed after then. “The right to vote extended to all freeholders except men 
under twenty-one years of age, women, Negroes, and recusant convicts. The 
law did not specify the size of the freehold. A freeholder who failed to vote 
was subject to a fine of 200 pounds of tobacco and any non-freeholder who 
tried to vote, 500 pounds.” 

Using Jefferson s method, which is still the only contemporary “computer” 
we have, the figure “6.8%” is arrived at in the above table for the 1755 
election. 

NOTES 

1. Van Wyck Brooks, The World of Washington Irving, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944 p 268 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 266. 

4. Ibid., p. 96. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Hening, Vol. 8, p. 47. 

7. The Virginia House of Burgesses, 1750-1774,” Lucille Griffith, The University of Alabama 
Press, rev. ed. 1970. 

8. Ibid., p. 228. 


HAYNESVILLE REMEMBERED 

When Mr. Ben Franklin, Senior, was born on November 13, 1880, at his 
grandmother Sisson s home, he was given the name “Benjamin Franklin” by 
the schoolteacher who was boarding in the home, Mr. Randolph Ward. At 
that time there were very few houses, very few families; mail came from 
Emmerton or Village; there was no store in Haynesville, although later Ernest 
Hutt built a store between Haynesville and Warsaw. William R. Davis kept 
store in the same building. Customers could bring hens, hogs, eggs, butter, 
milk and could trade, but hardly anyone had money. Due bills were given 
to the customer if he brought in goods of more value than he took home. Items 
for sale were: raisins at 15 cents a pound, a twelve-pound sack of flour at 
eighteen cents, sugar at five cents a pound (but people often raised sorghum 
instead), a two-pound can of beef at 25 cents (other than this, no meat for 
sale). Chickens brought to the store for barter were kept in a coop in back. 
All around the inside of the store was a counter, holding dry goods, dress 
materials and ticking. No socks were offered for sale since the mother of the 
family knitted socks of cotton and wool twisted into a ball together to make it 
strong; only in the winter were socks needed for the children—they went bare¬ 
foot all summer. 
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Spring plowing, a banquet for tidewater seagulls 
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Beef was sold from house to house. A man butchered a cow, “hauled” it 
up and down the country roads, selling beef in his top buggy, at 8 cents a 
pound. The “boot,” in back of the buggy seat, held the beef with a sheet 
underneath and another sheet over the meat to keep flies off. The buggy 
pulled up in the front yard of a house, the mistress would come out, buy some 
beef and hang the meat in the well to keep it cool since butchering was done 
in the summer. 

About 1890 two young men, Tommy King and Eddie Woolard, had left 
Haynesville as many young men did to work on truck farms near Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, when work was scarce at home. They had made some money, 
returned and opened a store. A Post Office was opened in the store, a shack 
built for it, and the business lasted for about five years. Times were “hard,” 
and the store “went under.” Mr. Franklin remembers his father describing 
the scarcity of cash, If a steamboat was being auctioned off, I couldn’t buy 
the gangplank.” Salaries were at the rate of $8.00 a month for dredging 
oysters. 

Threeway Post Office was started by “Uncle George” Franklin who would 
have named it “Idella,” but the Post Office Department did not accept the 
name, so he named it Threeway. 

A comer was sold off the farm for a school where Mr. Franklin went as a 
child. One of the first teachers was a rough disciplinarian who slapped and 
beat the children. On the farm there is a hole in the woods where silver and 
valuables were buried to keep them from Yankee raiders who took the horses 
during the War. 

Other memories include a canning factory at Totuskey Bridge run by Dr. 
Milton Sydnor, where Mr. Franklin worked as a young man. In 1902 when he 
went to Baltimore, Haynesville had no cars at all. By 1904 a horseless car¬ 
riage had appeared Dr. Lyell’s, which was photographed and is pictured in 
this book. 

—From an interview with Mr. Ben Franklin, Sr. 
at Haynesville 

LIFE ON A SELF-CONTAINED FARM 

In the latter half of the 1800’s and the early 1900’s following the Civil 
War and its devastation in the South, many of the large land owners were 
forced to sell portions of their acreage and begin again. Thus “self-contained 
farms” became more prevalent in Richmond County as well as elsewhere in 
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the South. One of many such farms was owned and operated by William 
Alexander Bryant and his wife Madora Ann Ficklin Bryant of Emmerton, 
Virginia. 

“Old Rectory Farm,” the name given to this place, had once been the 
rectory for Emmanuel Episcopal Church nearby. This was a self-contained 
farm in that the family produced practically everything on the farm needed 
for their livelihood except a few staples such as sugar, salt, baking powder, 
coal oil, shoes and yard goods. 

Wheat, corn and hay were the main crops grown. The hay was used as 
feed for the livestock. Wheat and corn was used for food not only for the 
horses, cows and fowl, but also for family consumption. When ground at the 
local mills nearby, barrels of flour and sacks of corn meal were stored. Corn 
meal was used in many forms—cornbread, spoonbread, com pone, and when 
mixed with water, it was fed to the hogs, fowl and hunting dogs. 

Livestock on the farm consisted of horses and oxen which were used in 
working the land; and cows, hogs and sheep which provided food for the fam¬ 
ily. In addition, the calves, shoats and ewes were shipped by steamboat to 
Baltimore where they were sold to provide some cash income for the family. 

Poultry, which consisted of chickens, turkeys, guineas, ducks and geese, 
also provided the family with food as well as extra income when sold to the 
local merchant. 

The country store played an important part in the farmer’s life. Large 
numbers of eggs and poultry were taken there, and if the farmer did not buy 
as much as his produce was worth, he was given a “due bill” for the balance 
which could be used at a future date. 

To round out this farm, there was, of course, the large orchard and vegetable 
garden. The garden provided not only fresh vegetables for the table but many 
were canned, dried or pickled for winter use. The orchard consisted of every 
fruit and berry imaginable. The garden and orchard probably consisted of 10 
acres of land and was also used as a pasture for some of the livestock. The 
fruit and berries were also canned, preserved and dried for winter as well as 
used fresh in season. 

As one reads this, he may think it was a time of plenty, and in many respects 
it was. However, it was also a day of hard work, long hours and very little 
money. 

In addition to the farming operation, Mr. Bryant operated a molasses mill 
and other farmers brought their sugar cane here to be ground into sorghum. 
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Also in one portion of the orchard, there was a sand pit. The beautiful white 
sand was sold by the wagon load to be used in making plaster. Many of the 
homes in that neighborhood have walls today that were made from the sand 
taken from this old pit. 

Mr. Bryant, a man of small stature, was a man of many talents. He was the 
local tax collector and a member of the school board for his district, and 
often helped as a clerk in the Lemoine Store. After all the crops were harvested 
in the Fall, it was time for other chores. In one corner of the barnyard there 
was a work shop with tools for repairing harnesses, etc. Mr. Bryant was 
a skilled carpenter and made many interesting pieces of furniture for his home, 
some of which are still being used by his grandchildren. A visitor upon 
entering the front gate, if observant, might see the large and unusual carved 
wooden acorns on the gate post, made in his shop. Another God-given talent 
was a knowledge of veterinary work. He treated many of the sick livestock, 
set broken bones and operated on many of the animals with success. 

Although a great deal of time and work was required to operate this farm, 
time was found by the family to participate in community and church activ¬ 
ities. Mr. Bryant was a church steward and trustee, and also led the singing in 
Calvary Methodist Church of which he was a member. The women took 
part in all day meetings and the “Aid Society” where they usually met at mem¬ 
bers’ homes to make quilts. The old quilting frame was a permanent fixture 
in most of the homes. When completed, the quilts were sold and the proceeds 
given to the church to help the budget. 

It may appear to the reader that these were days of all work and no play, 
but with five healthy and active children growing up on this farm, there was 
never a dull moment. On Sunday afternoons, it was a gathering place for the 
young people of the neighborhood. During the winter snows, sledding and 
sleigh rides were enjoyed. Hunting dogs were kept and much hunting was 
done. Many parties were given and the games of “Flinch” and “Rook” were 
played. Neighbors had a deep love and concern for each other and were 
always ready to help when needed. This was true especially at “hog killing” 
and “harvest” time. Both men and women would come bringing their butcher 
knives and spend the day. After the men had killed the hogs, the women got 
busy cutting the fat and boiling it into lard, grinding the meat for sausage, 
grinding the souse and making souse cheese. The liver was always eaten for 
lunch the day of the killing. 

In the late Fall another gathering time of neighbors was for a com shucking. 
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Corn was pulled from the stalk by hand and hauled by horse and wagon from 
the fields, and piled in large mounds in the barnyard. On a designated date, 
all of the neighbors would gather usually after their own day’s work was com¬ 
pleted, and the shucking of corn would begin. Lanterns were used to light the 
area and men sat on stools in a semicircle around the com pile. This was a 
time not only for helping a neighbor but also for socializing. Neighbors would 
get caught up on local news, jokes and stories were exchanged, refreshments 
were served by the ladies in the family and singing and laughter could be 
heard. These activities often extended well toward midnight. By then all 
of the corn would be shucked and piled into gleaming white piles, ready for 
storage in the corn house and neighbors would bid each other goodnight and 
start for home. 

One granddaughter who came as a child each year with her mother to spend 
the month of August recalled the following in a letter, “I remember how 
interesting and intriguing the old buildings on the farm were to us—such nice 
places in which to hide. I also remember the colored help, Aunt Winnie, who 
helped with the washing, Maria and Becky who helped Grandmother with the 
cooking and cleaning, and of course, Tack who was taken as a baby and was 
known as Tack Bryant until he died. The old cellar under the kitchen and 
dining room which was entered from the outside and was used for storing 
potatoes, turnips, apples and other fruits and vegetables. I often wondered 
how grandmother knew how much food to prepare for Sunday dinner, not 
knowing how many extra she would have to feed. How she managed to feed 
them all I will never know! Of course, I remember the old oxen and the 
‘geeing’ and ‘hawing’ to make them go left or right. How amusing it was to 
me to see the hens examined each morning to determine whether they would 
lay that day. If not, they were let out into the barn yard. I was fascinated 
with the large pigeon house on top of the barn and the beautiful pigeons. 
The squab were delicious food. One of the sweetest spots was the old well 
and well house. It was also one of the coolest and most picturesque spots on 
the farm—located in one corner of the back yard with a clump of maple 
trees shading it on the front side and the vegetable garden and orchard in the 
background. In the back of the well house was a wide trough kept filled with 
cold water from the well. Here milk and butter in stone crocks were placed 
to keep from spoiling. During extreme hot weather other food perishables 
were placed in a bucket to which a rope was attached and lowered into the 
well. These methods proved very satisfactory before the days of ice houses 
or ice boxes. On the outside of the well house there was another trough which 
was made from a hollowed out tree trunk. Here the horses, cattle and other 
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Photo by Benjamin Franklin, Sr. 


George King standing by the steam boiler of his threshing machine, 1905, on the Wade Fallin farm at Haynesville, 
Left to right: George E. Franklin, Arthur Bronner, Carroll King, unknown, Mervin King (son of George King), un¬ 
known, Ellis H. Self, George King, and T unstall Water field. 
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livestock were brought for water each morning and afternoon. Watermelons 
and cantaloupes gathered early in the morning were also brought to the well 
house where they were placed in a large container filled with cold well water. 
These were deliciously cool when eaten later in the day. Everything usable 
I remember was utilized—shucks from the corn were used as feed for the 
livestock as well as bedding for same. Wheat straw was also used for bedding 
of animals as well as in some mattresses in the home. Wool sheared from the 
sheep was carded by hand and spun on the family spinning wheel and knit 
into sweaters, socks and mittens. The mittens were sold in the store at Simon¬ 
sons to the oyster tongers who preferred the mitten to a five-fingered glove. 
Home made soap was made from the hog fat and tallow used in greasing 
shoes, harness, etc. was made from the fat of beef. Do you remember the 
old feather beds and pillows? The feathers from the fowl used for food were 
saved and dried on the farm.” 

Another grandchild who was born in the old house remembers as a child 
getting up early on a frosty morning and going to the rabbit boxes set near 
the woods to catch rabbits. How thrilling to see the trap thrown as you ap¬ 
proached and wondering if you had caught a nice rabbit. If you had, you 
reached in, pulled him out and held him by his hind legs and tapped him 
behind his head several times and he was soon dead. The meat was delicious 
and of course the hide was also used. It was stretched on a board shaped for 
that purpose and sold to the local merchant who shipped them to the Baltimore 
market. 

The intricate tricks of self-sufficiency acquired through years of trial and 
error by our forebears provide interesting reading for us living in the nineteen 
seventies with all the conveniences and luxuries made possible by scientific 
discoveries. However, these people of earlier generations have something to 
tell us about self-reliance, human interdependence and the human spirit that 
we would do well to listen to today. 

Those who recall that period of time like to look back and say, those were 
good times. But now is a good time, too. It just boils down to making the 
most out of what you have. 

— W. Elwood Bryant 


POST OFFICES OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

On January 1 , 1796 William Holbourne could formally report to Postmaster 
General Joseph Habersham that an office to handle mail was successfully 
operating at Richmond County Courthouse. 
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The site of the county’s first post office had been deliberately chosen. 
Renamed Warsaw in 1832,* this was the county’s main and most populous 
town. It was centrally located and was the seat of local government and the 
courthouse. Through the town ran roads, crooked, rutted and dusty, that led 
east and west, north and south, connecting the county to settlements in other 
localities and with the carriage road to Fredericksburg. It was the place where 
people came to trade, attend church and discuss politics. 

The opening of the Richmond County office was part of the effort to ensure 
effective communication to all parts of the new nation. The U. S. Post Office 
had been established by Congress only four years before the Constitution was 
ratified. 

For Richmond County the new office meant an end to the haphazard busi¬ 
ness of posting a letter. The county is one of four that form “the Northern 
Neck of Virginia,” a peninsula that pokes like a scolding finger into the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay. The sides of the peninsula are pinned by the Rappahannock River 
on the south and by the Potomac River on the north, and the land is honey¬ 
combed by smaller rivers and creeks. 

The first settlers, Englishmen who pushed out the Powhatan Indian bands 
living there in the mid-1600’s, built homes at the mouths of the creeks and 
along the banks of the rivers to which boats had easy access. Large plantations 
grew up along these waterways and they, rather than towns, became points 
from which tobacco, lumber and produce would be shipped and where finished 
goods would be received. Letters would also be sent by the ships plying the 
rivers for delivery to other plantations and waterfront towns further up and 
down river, or to and from other colonies or England. The rivers and creeks 
became the highways for much of the mail sent and would remain so until a 
few years before World War II. 

Postal service was far different when Warsaw’s post office first opened. 
Delivery of a letter on the peninsula itself often took two weeks or more. 
There were no stamps and the idea of Rural Free Delivery would not be con¬ 
ceived for another 100 years. Sending a letter meant paying enough money 
to defray the cost of transportation, determined by figuring the distance it 
had to travel. Often the person to whom the mail was addressed had to pay 
the cost. Expansion of the postal system in the area was slow. The county 
got its second Post Office in 1808 when the population and activity around 
Famham became sufficient to justify it. Thomas Sydnor was appointed the 
first Postmaster of this important cross-roads community. 

With so much water and so many natural harbors, many of the post offices 
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Oxen hauling skinned pine. Left to right: George E. Franklin, Arthur E. Bronner, Jr., 
Ethel Bronner, Ellis H. Self, about 1905 




that were built after the original two were located at river landings, points 
where trade was often brisk. Such places were Sharps Wharf, Welfords 
Wharf, Carters Wharf and Naylors. The Post Office was usually located in 
one of the more prominent and well known stores, and when the mail boat 
arrived, regular activity would cease as people went to greet it. The mail 
would be sorted and sent to inland settlements, carried by couriers riding 
horses or driving wagons. 

Passenger coaches from Fredericksburg traveling along the “Kings High¬ 
way,” now State Route 3, would bring mail as well. The coaches arrived 
more or less on a weekly schedule, but from available information, weather 
and road conditions made the schedules unpredictable. Roads were little more 
than dirt paths. For couriers the trips were exhausting, particularly in bad 
weather. High hills, such as Totuskey Hill, presented quite an obstacle even 
after the invasion of the automobile. Helping to slow delivery was the fact 
that bridges were built only over the larger creeks like Totuskey, Cat Point 
and Famham. Other streams and the upper reaches of the larger creeks had 
to be forded. During storms, which were frequent, and rainy seasons, these 
fords often became impassable. Stories have been told of couriers such as 
Sam Hall, Bob Dandridge, W. T. Marks and L. L. Schools delivering mail to 
offices within the county and to Lancaster County in weather that would bring 
mail service to a halt in this day of excellently paved roads and high powered 
equipment. 

Between 1790 and 1829 the service grew and expanded. Postage revenue 
for 1790 amounted to $37,935.00 nationally. By 1829 revenue had grown 
to over $1.7 million. It was obvious that the people had confidence in the 
postal system and that major changes had to be made to offer better service 
to more of them, especially those in rural areas. 

One of the most significant changes was the introduction of the “postage 
stamp” in the 1840’s. A system of Rural Free Delivery was considered and 
with this experiment many hundred rural post offices were added to the service. 
In Richmond County alone the number grew to more than two dozen by the 
early 1900’s, many only 3 miles apart. RFD was incorporated as a permanent 
part of the system in 1896. 

Often disasters proved to be a boon to the county post office. For example, 
during the Civil War, according to the noted historian Bruce Catton, Warsaw 
served as a way station for mail illicitly passing through the Confederate and 
Union lines between Richmond and Baltimore and even other points North and 
South. Mr. Catton stated that mail would come from Richmond to Warsaw, 
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Summer Scene in Warsaw looking west, about 1900 




















be crossed to Leonardtown, Maryland, on the Potomac and then be shipped 
up to Baltimore. Return mail would reverse the procedure. 

In 1927 State Senator Thomas Downing, a resident of Lancaster County, 
was instrumental in getting a bridge built across the Rappahannock River 
from Tappahannock to Warsaw. When the bridge was opened and dedicated, 
the world discovered the Northern Neck. In his speech to the throng at the 
Capitol in Richmond on “Northern Neck Day” he admonished them that 
they had “better treat the Northern Neckers as they should, else he would 
take them and go back across the bridge, blow it up and the rest of the World 
could go to Hell.” This one single incident, the opening of Downing Bridge, 
along with the paving of the main highways, U.S. Rt. 360 and State Route 
3, proved to be a major turning point for mail delivery in the area. 

The life expectancy of an office varied as much as the name. The estab¬ 
lishment of an office in no way guaranteed its permanence. In some cases only 
a line in the records reminds us that a post office bearing a certain name 
existed; the exact location has long been forgotten. Postal records indicate 
that there was a post office at McCartys Store, (1828-1832), at Farnham 
Cross Roads (1868-1873), not to be confused with Farnham Church, and 
at Kirkland (1890-1891). Locations for these places cannot be found at 
present. The first office in the county, Warsaw, has lasted 179 years. One 
of the last to be established, Hanks (location unknown), stayed open for only 
one month. Of the 34 offices that were established in the county, 27 have been 
discontinued. Several offices were discontinued only to be reopened a few 
months later under a new postmaster. Lyells Store had the distinction of being 
closed and reopened five times with three name changes thrown in for good 
measure. 

Changing the name of an office seemed to be quite popular. Robley began 
as Point Issabell, was changed to Marvin and then to Robley after a traveling 
salesman, Robley Broaddus who helped a local citizen establish a mercantile 
store at the crossroads. Newland was first named Oak Row; and Ivanhoe was 
changed to Downings because the postmaster Thomas J. Downing thought 
his name would be more appropriate. Original names were given for good 
reasons also. Totuskey office was so named for the Indian tribe that once in¬ 
habited a portion of the county, Emmerton was named by a resident whose 
sister, Emma, he idolized and Union Village was so named because Richmond 
and Northumberland Counties were joined there (the word Union was later 
dropped). 

From the beginning post offices were located in places of activity, and post¬ 
masters have been deeply involved in the life of the community. Postmasters 
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Benjamin Franklin, Sr. 



have always been anxious to serve their customers. Stories are told of post¬ 
masters who licked all of the stamps for their customers, even at Christmas; 
of others who fetched the doctor for the sick and expectant mothers, and even 
assisted in the delivery of babies. (This is not to be construed as the first 
Special Delivery). 

As a man central to the community the postmaster often has been a reposi¬ 
tory of news, good, bad and indifferent. Moreover, despite the growth of Gov¬ 
ernment, the postmaster has remained one of the closest links many people 
have with their Federal Government. 

The postal system serving the county has undergone vast changes. No 
longer is mail brought by steamboat and no longer is it delivered on horse¬ 
back; no longer does the postmaster lick all the stamps (an exception may 
be Sharps or Foneswood); gone is the pot-bellied stove and the brass spittoon 
in the lobby; almost gone is the sound of baby chickens and the sight of the 
crates of bees in the Spring. 

Despite the changes, tradition remains—“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night, stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” 

Following is a listing of the Post offices that have operated in Richmond 
County. Information for this listing has come from the U.S. Postal Service, 
the National Archives, and also numerous interested citizens of the county 
whose efforts have been greatly appreciated. 

NOTE 

* In front of our courthouse is a Highway marker which states that Richmond Court House 
was renamed Warsaw in 1846. But in the Postmaster General’s records is this entry concerning 
the appointment in 1831 of Feriol Lemoine: “January 12, 1832—Warsaw . . . late Richmond 
Courthouse.” 


POST OFFICES OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

BLANTYRE—Stonewall District 

The exact location of this office could not be found, however from the most 
reliable information obtainable it seems to have been located on SH 622 somewhere 
between SINGERLY and CARTERS WHARF. 


Postmaster Appointed 

Augustus K. Sydnor .July 17, 1902 

Miss Tabatha G. Snydor .August 29, 1903 


Discontinued—October 30, 1908 
Mail to CARTERS WHARF 
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CARTERS WHARF—Stonewall District 

Located at the end of SH 622 on the Rappahannock River. 

Named by and for the John Carter family that owned the property on which 
the boat landing and post office was located. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

Miskel A. Carter .July 9, 1873 

Discontinued—December 14, 1874 


Re-established 

Miskel A. Carter.March 11, 1879 

Mary Jane Carter .April 21, 1903 

James E. Carter .October 13, 1903 

Discontinued—April 30, 1914 
Mail to FONESWOOD 


DURRETTSVILLE—Washington District 
Located at the junction of SH 3 and 642. 

Named for Dr. Richard Durrett who lived at this location. 


Postmaster 

Richard G. Northern . 

James T. Clements . 

Richard G. Northern . 

James T. Clements . 

Richard H. Lyell . 

Barthalomew M. Miskell . 

Discontinued—June 16, 1843 

Re-established 

Isaac O. Butler . 

Richard A. Payne . 

Thomas E. Payne . 

Alexander Bryant . 

George H. Landon . 

Robert Meackan . 

William E. Hill . 

James A. Johnson . 

Discontinued—August 9, 1869 
Office moved to EMMERTON 


A ppointed 

.March 2, 1837 

.August 8, 1838 

..October 26, 1838 
September 25, 1839 

.October 8, 1841 

.June 18, 1842 


.May 23, 1844 

.June 18, 1846 

.July 29, 1846 

September 24, 1851 
December 23, 1854 
September 23, 1857 

.March 1, 1859 

.February 7, 1866 
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EMMERTON—Washington District (Moved from DURRETTSVILLE) 

Located at the junction of SH 3 and 619 

Named after Mr. Feriol Lemoine’s daughter Emma by her brother who lived 
at this location. 


Postmaster 

James A. Johnson. 

John H. Lemoine . 

Clarence M. Davis . 

William F. Griffith . 

Mrs. Blanche C. Griffith 

Manly M. Mullin . 

Mrs. Annie G. Mullin .... 


Appointed 

.October 13, 1869 

.March 26, 1875 

.October 4, 1898 

.February 3, 1909 

.February 19, 1914 

.June 1, 1945 

Act. P.M. July 8, 1966 


Discontinued—December 2, 1966 


Mail to WARSAW 


ETHEL—Marshall District 

Located at the junction of SH 690 and 621. 


Postmaster 

Isaac S. Jeffries . 

Richard H. Hall . 

Leafie Northup . 

Randolph F. Alexander .. 

Leafie Northup . 

John B. Orendorf . 

Mrs. Mamie H. Orendorf 

Mrs. Frances B. Forrest .. 
Mrs. Elsie E. Edmonds ... 
Mrs. Moss B. Forrest . 


Appointed 

.April 11, 1893 

.December 4, 1894 

.November 23, 1899 

.June 18, 1903 

.November 18, 1904 

.June 14, 1905 

Act. P.M. December 2, 1927 
P.M. January 16, 1928 

.June 21, 1928 

.October 23, 1943 

.October 30, 1946 


Discontinued—March 1, 1960 


Mail to WARSAW 


FARMERS FORK—Marshall District 
Located at the junction of SH 690 and 637. 

Probably named as such because of the number of land owners (farmers) sur¬ 
rounding the forked road where a store was located. 
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Postmaster A ppointed 

W. Crawford Williams .July 10, 1831 

Private Robert Hall* .March 1, 1833 

Discontinued—July 29, 1834 

Re-established 

Thomas M. Omohundro .July 31, 1871 

Thomas E. Omohundro .February 3, 1896 

William H. Omohundro .October 8, 1906 

Mrs. Mary S. Omohundro .March 12, 1938 

Miss B. Gaynelle Omohundro .June 7, 1938 

Mrs. B. Gaynelle O. Sisson (Name changed by marriage) 

Mrs. Maggie E. Beck .June 18, 1940 

Mrs. Lucy B. Settle .December 7, 1949 

Discontinued—August 18, 1961 
Mail to WARSAW 


FARNHAM 

Location: Farnham Village is partly in Washington and partly in Famham 
Districts, which two districts were formerly North Famham Parish from which the 
name is taken. It is at the junction of SH 3, 607 and 602. 


Postmaster 

Thomas Sydnor . 

Thomas Dobyns . 

Caleb B. Upshaw . 

George Saunders . 

Michall Saunders . 

John Burke . 

Thomas Sydnor Jr. 

James Shepherd . 

Christopher D. Ficklin . 

Spencer Maden . 

Discontinued—September 5, 1849 


Appointed 
January 1, 1808 

.April 1, 1808 

.April 1, 1809 

.October 1, 181? 

October 14, 1814 
October 28, 1815 
January 10, 1821 
September 4, 1824 

.June 23, 1836 

. . August 21, 1849 


Re-established 
Mathew Glenn Jr. 

Henry B. Scott . 

William W. Ficklin . 
Henry Didier 


November 13, 1849 

.April 24, 1851 

.April 12, 1853 

December 17, 1853 


* It is not known why the Post Office Department listed the word “Private” in front of the 
name of Robert Hall, Postmaster March 1, 1833. 
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Henry B. Scott . 

Henry Lyell 
Solomen E. Patterson ... 

Jacob Walz . 

John M. Lyell . 

Thomas G. Lyell . 

Amos D. Sprague. 

Miss Nellie Rock . 

Miss Ellen R. Reed . 

E. N. Reynolds . 

D. C. Beachman . 

Narcissa E. Reynolds ... 

John M. Lyell . 

Hiram M. Hutt . 

Edwin L. Mozingo . 

John R. Lumpkin . 

Mrs. Irma D. Lyell . 

Mrs. Eleanor W. Smith 


.March 7, 1854 

.April 24, 1860 

February 21, 1866 

.June 23, 1868 

.August 19, 1872 

. . February 4, 1875 
. . .December 8, 1876 
...February 1, 1878 
..February 12, 1878 

.March 6, 1879 

.March 24, 1879 

.April 15, 1879 

November 11, 1896 
... January 21, 1902 

.August 6, 1904 

.March 7, 1914 

November 30, 1942 
November 30, 1965 


FARNHAM CROSS ROADS 

This name should not be confused with FARNHAM (Church) because different 
postmasters were listed for the two places at the same time, 1868 through 1873, 
which would indicate that they were two separate offices. The exact location of 
FARNHAM CROSS ROADS could not be found. 

Postmaster 

Adolfus H. Weinberg . 

John Ninety . 

Discontinued—April 17, 1873 

FONESWOOD—Stonewall District 

Located on SH 624 near Westmoreland County border. The settlement was 
named for the Fones family that lived in the area. 

Postmaster A p pointed 

Robert A. Fones .July 31, 1871 

Moved to Westmoreland County, no date found. 

Mrs. Loula A. Fones .October 14, 1916 

S. S. Mitchell .November 1, 1945 

Mrs. Edna M. Mitchell .April 25, 1946 


Appointed 
March 13, 1868 
.June 1, 1870 
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HAVELOCK—Stonewall District 

Location: Junction of SH 636 and 635 


Postmaster 

William H. Marks . 

Mrs. Emma C. Marks . 

Ernest L. Marks . 

Roland F. Northern .. 

Discontinued—November 13, 1939 
Mail to WARSAW 


Appointed 

.July 19, 1907 

.March 7, 1932 

December 5, 1936 
February 10, 1937 


HANKS 

Location unknown. 

Postmaster A p pointed 

T. R. Hanks.February 6, 1901 

Rescinded March 7, 1901 

HAYNESVILLE—Washington District 

Location: Where US Highway 360 crosses SH 619. 

Named for William C. Haynes, an area landholder. 

Postmaster 

Thomas W. King . 

William R. Davis . 

Thomas W. King . 

Warren W. Withers . 

Thomas W. King . 

Mrs. Josephine M. King 

Claude L. King . 

Mrs. Patricia M. Parr . 

IVANHOE (Downings)—Famham District 
Location: Junction of SH 608 and 647. 

No reason could be found for the name IVANHOE. It was given the name 
DOWNINGS by Postmaster Thomas J. Downing on March 31, 1890. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

Julius C. Lockewitz .June 27, 1875 

Discontinued October 4, 1876 


Appointed 
. .February 21, 1890 

.August 9, 1893 

December 11, 1896 

.May 24, 1907 

November 30, 1910 

.May 23, 1912 

.February 1, 1940 

.June 29, 1974 
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Re-established 

William B. Scott .December 7, 1876 

J. B. McCarty .October 29, 1878 

Thomas J. Downing .November 12, 1878 

Name changed to DOWNINGS .March 31, 1890 

Thomas J. Downing .March 31, 1890 

Hiram M. Hutt .May 24, 1897 

Thomas J. Downing .February 9, 1900 

John W. Welch .June 18, 1904 

Raymond A. Clark .April 29, 1937 

Mrs. Evelyn J. Welch.June 1, 1944 


Discontinued—December 28, 1973 
Mail to FARNHAM 

IVONDALE—Washington District 

Located at the junction of SH 608, 613 and 610. 

Postmaster 

John H. Lemoine . 

Mrs. Ester S. Lemoine . 

James W. Hall . 

Jasper L. Sanders . 

Discontinued—April 14, 1917 
Mail to SHARPS 

Re-established 

Walter S. Hale . 

Discontinued—December 10, 1935 
Mail to EMMERTON 

KENNARDS—Marshall District 

Located at the junction of SH 630 and 631. 

Given the name by the first postmaster whose name was John KENNARD Brown. 

Postmaster Appointed 

John K. Brown .December 23, 1925 

James G. Williams .May 31, 1933 

Discontinued—May 27, 1948 
Mail to WARSAW 


Appointed 

.August 17, 1887 

September 24, 1887 
October 13, 1915 
November 18, 1916 


October 14, 1922 
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KIRKLAND 

Location unknown. 


Postmaster A ppointed 

James H. Balderson .June 16, 1890 

Discontinued—January 23, 1891 
Mail to WARSAW 


LYELLS STORE—Marshall District 

Many questions are brought to mind about the original location of LYELLS 
STORE and FARMERS FORK Post Offices. Records show that the name LYELLS 
STORE was changed to FARMERS FORK and FARMERS FORK Post Office 
was established about the same time. Would this indicate that the site of FARM¬ 
ERS FORK Post Office was first called LYELLS STORE and the name merely 
changed? Or was the name changed and the post office moved to the FARMERS 
FORK site? The latter would seem to be true because the name of LYELLS 
STORE continues to show in the records, and sometime between 1836 and 1844 
the name was again changed. This time to LOUISVILLE and the records state 
that the office was moved to Westmoreland County. On February 20, 1844 a new 
postmaster was appointed and the name LYELLS STORE continues in the records 
as a post office. But not without its problems, for in four years seven postmasters 
were named, and it was discontinued and re-established five times within a period of 
twenty four years. 


Postmaster 


Appointed 


Thomas L. Lyell .September 4, 1828 

John O. Graham.March 20, 1831 

Name changed to FARMERS FORK 

(Lyells Store) 

Samuel M. Lyell .May 16, 1836 

Name Changed to LOUISVILLE and moved to 
Westmoreland County 


(Lyells Store) 

Daniel Atwell . 

Samuel M. Lyell 
James V. Garland 
Warren Eubank 
James V. Garland 
Samson Porter 
John Graham Jr. 


February 20, 
December 9, 

.January 5, 

December 30, 

.March 16, 

.April 21, 

December 7, 


1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 
1848 
1848 


Discontinued—July 8, 1852 
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Re-established 

Julius B. Van Nes .January 12, 1853 

William W. Ward .October 4, 1854 

Discontinued—March 22, 1855 


Re-established 

Ira D. Swisher .February 13, 1860 

Discontinued—July 18, 1866 
Re-established 

Joseph Yeatman .February 19, 1867 

Discontinued—July 27, 1868 
Re-established 

William W. Porter ..June 13, 1871 

Discontinued—April 19, 1872 
Re-established 

Richard B. Edwards .April 20, 1881 

William R. Omohundro .April 3, 1893 

Mrs. Dora Omohundro .November 14, 1918 

Miss Mary E. Omohundro .October 1, 1941 

Discontinued—October 31, 1959 
Mail to WARSAW 


MANGORIKE—Marshall District 

Located at the mouth of Little Carters Creek which later became known as 
Bushwood Landing. It was named after the farm on which it was located which 
later became a part of Sabine Hall Plantation. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

J. M. Brokenbrough .February 2, 1874 

Discontinued—May 5, 1874 


McCARTY’S STORE 

No location site found, however, it is believed to have been in the southeastern 
part of the county in the Emmerton—Sharps—Famham area. It was probably 
given the name of the store in which it was located. 


Postmaster 
Albert G. McCarty 
Albert G. McCarty 
Thomas R. Tongue 


Appointed 
...March 11, 1828 
January 16, 1829 
January 20, 1832 
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MULCH—Farnham District 

No reason could be found for this unusual name. It has been said that it was the 
“Capital of Quentin Oak” a boundless area the exact location of which no one 
knows. Post office located at junction of SH 612 and 603. 


Postmaster A ppointed 

Ross J. Davis .September 10, 1901 

Discontinued—September 30, 1902 
Mail to RAINSWOOD (Northumberland County). 

Re-established 

Thomas C. Smithe .June 21, 1920 

Discontinued—February 15, 1921 
Mail to RAINSWOOD (Northumberland County). 

Re-established 

Mrs. Hester R. Bryant .February 11, 1925 

Harry V. Crabb .June 10, 1927 

Carlie O. Smither .Act. P.M. January 10, 1930 

P.M. February 3, 1930 

Mrs. Clara N. Bryant .August 9, 1930 

Discontinued—February 29, 1960 
Mail to FARNHAM 


NAYLORS—Stonewall District 

Located at the end of SH 636 on the Rappahannock River. It was named for a 
member of the Naylor family perhaps Avery or John. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

Thomas D. Marks .July 2, 1878 

There is a span of 43 years between the time of the first postmaster appointment 
and the second postmaster. It is unlikely that one postmaster served for that length 
of time, however the records do not show that the office was discontinued nor that 
any other postmaster served during this period. 

T. D. Marks .Act. P.M. July 30, 1921 

P.M. August 10, 1921 

Theodore I. Marks .September 21, 1921 

Discontinued—September 30, 1931 
Mail to HAVELOCK 
Rescinded October 6, 1931 

Mrs. Eva G. Marks.Act. P.M. January 26, 1932 

P.M. February 2, 1932 

Discontinued—November 3, 1934 
Mail to HAVELOCK 
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NEWLAND (Originally OAK ROW)—Stonewall District 

Located on SH 624 between SH 637 and 638. Probably named by or for a 
farmer in the area. A farm near the post office site still bears the name Oak Row. 


Postmaster 


A p pointed 


James A. B. Saunders .July 31, 

Kelly Bowen .November 11, 

Name changed to NEWLAND December 16, 1872 

Kelly Bowen .December 16, 

Andrew F. Pullen .February 12, 

Thomas E. Pullen .January 24, 

Alexander M. Nash .August 2, 

Robert N. Reamy .October 26, 

Allen T. Jenkins .September 5, 


1871 

1872 

1872 

1886 

1888 

1898 

1899 
1906 


Discontinued—March 14, 1944 
Mail to WARSAW 


ROBLEY (Originally POINT ISSABEL)—Farnham District 

Located at the junction of SH 3 and 601. The name ROBLEY was given to the 
community because a traveling salesman, Robley Broadus, promised to give the 
new postmaster’s son a gold watch if the village were given his name. It was done 
and Mr. Barrack’s son Alwyn has the watch today. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

William Ingram .January 1, 1861 

Discontinued—September 23, 1866 

Re-established and re-named “MARVIN” 

Charles R. Bryant .August 2, 1902 

Discontinued—September 14^ 1905 
Mail to DOWNINGS 
Re-established and re-named “ROBLEY” 

Carroll M. Barrack .April 27, 1917 

Mrs. Florence E. Barrack .Act. P.M. June 1, 1929 

P.M. June 6, 1929 
Re-appt. December 18, 1929 

Miss Lurline M. Barrack.September 8, 1938 

Mrs. Lurline M. Lewis, name changed by marriage 

from Lurline Barrack .May 27, 1939 

Discontinued—January 19, 1973 
Mail to FARNHAM 
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SHARPS (WHARF)—Washington District 

Located at the end of SH 642 on the Rappahannock River. The name SHARPS 
was given to the town by Mr. D. W. C. Sharp who developed shipping there. The 
original name was GRIFFIN. Post Office Department records state that the name 
was changed to MILTON WHARF. This is a mistake in spelling and should have 
been MILDEN WHARF; a large plantation house in the village is named MILDEN 
HALL and the church there is named MILDEN Presbyterian Church. 


Postmaster 

DeWitt C. Sharp . 

Name changed to “MILTON WHARF” 

DeWitt C. Sharp . 

Name changed to “SHARPS WHARF” 

DeWitt C. Sharp . 

Hiram M. Hutt . 

George W. Everett . 

Frederick Downing . 

Henry P. Wright . 

Name changed to “SHARPS” 

Henry P. Wright . 

Clementine M. Wright . 

Clementine M. Wright . 

Mortimer E. Payne . 

William G. Acree . 

Mrs. Clara Belle Acree . 


Appointed 

.June 4, 1873 

.June 17, 1873 

.November 1, 1881 

.October 21, 1889 

.April 15, 1893 

.September 29, 1894 

.August 20, 1898 

.July 11, 1901 

.March 13, 1914 

Re-apptd. June 26, 1930 

.February 1, 1940 

.September 7, 1944 

.May 2, 1952 


SIMONSONS—Farnham District 

Located at the end of SH 606 between Morattico and Lancaster Creeks on the 
Rappahannock River. The place was named for the Simonson family who were 
property owners in the area and on whose land the post office was located. 


Postmaster 

John H. Simonson . 

William H. Sandy . 

Wayland A. Harrison . 

Isaac N. Simonson . 

Allen B. Thrift .. 

William N. Simonson . 

Lloyd M. Callahan . 

William N. Simonson . 

Mrs. Virginia P. Simonson . 

Discontinued—November 6, 1964 
Mail to FARNHAM 


A ppointed 
November 19, 1892 

.August 2, 1907 

.April 6, 1911 

.June 3, 1913 

.March 5, 1928 

January 29, 1929 

.July 26, 1944 

.June 1, 1946 

.July 15, 1964 
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SINGERLY—Stonewall District 

Located at the junction of SH 624 and 622. 


Postmaster 

William M. Carter. 

James E. Carter . 

Discontinued—October 31, 1903 

Mail to NEWLAND 

Appointed. 

.March 13, 1902 

.August 29, 1903 

Re-established 

James M. Scates . 

Discontinued—July 9, 1941 

Mail to FONESWOOD 

.May 9, 1927 

STEWARTSVILLE—Marshall District 

The location has been found to be on the West side of the road (SH 620) from 
Garlands Mill to Careys Corner (Threeway) and on the North side of the road 
from Garlands Mill to Warsaw (road no longer there but a path still shows through 
the woods). Probably named for Richard B. Stewart, a large land owner in the area. 

There are County records that show that a post office with the name of 
STEWARTSVILLE existed in Richmond County during the years 1805 thru 1808. 
However no name of any postmaster or date of appointment could be found in 
Post Office Department records. 

SYDS—Marshall District 

Located on SH 663 between Garlands Mill and Threeway. 


Postmaster 

Parmenus E. B. Wright . 

Discontinued—December 15, 1904 

Mail to WARSAW 

Appointed 
.May 9, 1904 

STONY HILL—Stonewall District 

Located on left of SH 624 between Newland and Singerly 
Church. 

near Rappahannock 

Postmaster 

John Morris, Senr. 

Stephen D. Pursell . 

William Carter . 

Theoderick N. Balderson . 

Appointed 

.April 20, 1832 

.July 24, 1833 

.May 27, 1845 

December 17, 1853 
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James R. Carter . 
Samuel T. Reamy 
Thomas E. Pullin 
James Reamy 


.August 10, 1854 

.November 17, 1854 

.December 31, 1857 

.December 29, 1858 

Discontinued—October 4, 1866 


TIDEWATER—Washington District 

Located at the junction of SH 642 and 614. 

Probably named from the limits of the tidal reaches into the uplands which occurs 
in Richardson Creek at this point. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

Richard S. Davis .December 11, 1902 

Richard B. Davis .June 3, 1913 

James J. Coates .December 13, 1913 

Jasper L. Saunders .April 17, 1917 

Jasper L. Saunders Jr.November 7, 1946 

Richard R. Schools .April 6, 1948 

Discontinued—May 31, 1969 
Mail to WARSAW 


TOTUSKEY—Washington District 

Located at the junction of SH 607 and 617. 

An Indian name taken from a tribe that resided in the area, at the headwaters 
of Totuskey Creek. 

Postmaster A ppointed 

Arthur E. Bronner .April 18, 1907 

Discontinued—March 14, 1908 
Mail to WARSAW 

Re-established 

William H. Sandy .July 12, 1919 

Courtney J. Palmer .June 3, 1922 

Mrs. Margaret M. Hale .Act. P.M. October 18, 1927 

P.M. October 22, 1927 

Mrs. Alice C. Thrift .March 22, 1928 

Mrs. Sadie E. Vanlandingham .March 30, 1935 

Discontinued—November 12, 1942 
Mail to VILLAGE 
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VILLAGE—Junction of Washington and Famham Districts 
Located at the junction of SH 617 and 600 with US 360. 

Originally called UNION VILLAGE because it was situated on the boundary 
line between Richmond and Northumberland Counties, uniting the two. 


Postmaster Appointed 

(Late in NORTHUMBERLAND County.) 


John R. Lewis . 

Samuel C. Headley 
John E. Winstead 

John E. Winstead .. 

Philip M. Sandy . 

William C. Headley 
Philip M. Sandy .... 


.February 19, 1906 

.April 3, 1914 

Act. P.M. June 20, 1929 
P.M. June 25, 1929 

.September 9, 1929 

.June 30, 1952 

.May 31, 1953 

.March 9, 1956 


WARSAW—(Formerly RICHMOND COUNTY COURTHOUSE)— 

Marshall District 

Located at the junction of US 360 and SH 3. 

When Richmond County was formed in 1692, this place became known as 
Richmond (County) Courthouse. The village was renamed WARSAW on Janu¬ 
ary 12, 1832 in sympathy with the Polish struggle for freedom. 


Postmaster A p pointed 

William Holbourne .*January 1, 1796 

John Taylor .* April 1, 1805 

Benjamin Boughton .* January 1, 1811 

John Taylor .* July 1, 1811 

Anderson Boynton .April 8, 1820 

George Renoe .July 8, 1922 

Samuel McPherson .April 7, 1823 

Edwin Waller .October 10, 1825 

George Woodward .October 9, 1828 

John Belfield .January 14, 1829 

Feriol Lemoine .October 24, 1831 

Name changed to WARSAW .January 12, 1832 


*Date of first report from postmaster to the Postmaster General. 
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Pearson Cauthom . 

Philip Pursell . 

Jefferson Stephens . 

William Porter . 

George W. Goldsby . 

Thomas W. Walker . 

Robert B. Sydnor . 

A. P. Willson. 

John C. Gibbs . 

Samuel M. Lyell . 

James M. Harris . 

James B. Northen . 

James M. Harris . 

William C. Callahan . 

Walter John Peck . 

Discontinued—August 27, 1868 

Re-established 


September 20, 1833 

.May 12, 1836 

September 30, 1836 

.January 12, 1839 

December 22, 1842 

.May 4, 1845 

November 27, 1849 

.January 7, 1851 

January 24, 1851 

.May 12, 1852 

.October 4, 1854 

. . . January 24, 1859 
. .January 26, 1860 

.August 29, 1860 

December 5, 1865 


Abraham P. Wilson 

James Mothershead . 

William R. Doggins . 

Miss Mary J. Harris . 

J. W. R. Harris . 

F. A. Shackleford . 

William E. Coleman . 

Mary C. Hall . 

William E. Coleman 

Albert D. Warner . 

Lizzie W. Garland . 

John A. Brokenbrough 

Frank J. Garland . 

Frank J. Garland . 

Mrs. Alice H. Tyler. 

Mrs. Mazie C. Sanders 

Robert C. Sanders . 

Andrew W. Gallagher .. 

Clarence R. Sanders . 

Andrew W. Gallagher ... 
James A. Mullin . 


.September 16, 1868 

.August 12, 1869 

.April 18, 1870 

.August 7, 1871 

.February 27, 1883 

.July 16, 1885 

.August 21, 1889 

.August 23, 1893 

.November 23, 1897 

.December 13, 1904 

.July 27, 1912 

.April 4, 1914 

.March 1, 1922 

(Re-appointed) April 8, 1930 

.October 31, 1933 

.January 1, 1944 

.March 2, 1946 

.November 14, 1958 

.May 29, 1959 

.April 16, 1960 

.September 28, 1962 
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WELFORDS—Marshall District 

Located at the end of SH 630 on the Rappahannock River. 

Named by and for Beverly Randolph Welford who owned the property on which 
the post office was located. 


Postmaster 

Edwin H. Pratt . 

Robert K. Pratt . 

Loula Pratt . 

Frederick Settle Jr. .. 
Vernon W. Sanders . 
Wharton S. Sanders . 
Randolph O. Delano 
Woody G. Sanders 


H. Smith Sanders . 

Mrs. Lola I. Sanders 


Appointed 

.October 21, 1890 

.December 3, 1892 

.June 26, 1893 

.April 24, 1897 

.May 1, 1909 

.May 10, 1913 

.October 10, 1919 

.October 26, 1933 

Discontinued—August 7, 1942 
Mail to KENNARDS 
Order rescinded August 18, 1942 

.August 19, 1942 

.June 15, 1943 

Discontinued—October 3, 1949 
Mail to WARSAW 

—James A. Mullin 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NORTHERN NECK 

Like the area itself, the language of the Northern Neck is rich in historical 
background. Here, among the rivers, are still preserved many of the speech 
patterns and words carried over by the first English settlers. To this linguistic 
treasure the tidewater Virginians have added their own colorful expressions, 
borrowed from their Southern neighbors or simply invented out of a spur-of- 
the-moment necessity to communicate precisely and vividly. 

The long-time isolation of the Northern Neck from other Americans ac¬ 
counts for the prevalence of English speech patterns and words. Settlers in 
the Northern Neck were frequently in contact with the crews of English ships 
that visited the river towns, but these same rivers made land travel difficult and 
tedious. Trus, the English influence, dying out in other parts of the country 
after the Revolution, remained strong here until the advent of steam trans¬ 
portation. 

The strong English quality of the language is probably most noticeable in 
the pronunciation of certain key words. Visitors to the area are quick to 
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notice the distinct pronunciation of “out” (aoot) and “about” (abaoot). These 
words are pronounced almost as Canadians pronounce them and probably 
for the same reason; the pronunciation is a direct carryover from England. 

In some instances, the language of the Northern Neck is more English than 
the language of England. That is, the pronunciation that survives here is linked 
to older forms of English that have died out in England. For instance, the 
dropping of the final “g” in words ending in “ing” (singin’ for singing) and the 
adding of “a” before the participle (a-huntin’, a-goin’) are traits common in 
Middle and Elizabethan English but seldom found in Great Britain today. 

Also, words that end in “d” are often pronounced as though they end in 
“t” (holt for hold) and a final “n” often changes to an “m” (sevum or sebum 
for seven). Dr. Bennet Green, in his pioneering study of Virginia speech, 
Word-Book of Virginia Folk-Speech (1899), traces these characteristics di¬ 
rectly to Middle English. Dr. Green’s contention that the speech of Virginians 
strongly reflects English influence is generally accepted. 

A number of distinctly English words may be heard in the Northern Neck. 
Although some of these, such as “kin” for family or a specific relative, are 
common to many regions of the South, others—“boot” for the trunk of a car— 
are seldom heard outside the British Isles. One is likely in this region to hear 
a chicken called a fowl, a master bedroom called a chamber, and a pen in 
which cows are kept called a cuppen. 

It is generally thought that the regions of England contributing most to the 
speech of the Northern Neck are the southern, southwestern, and east midland 
areas. Many of the explorers and English seamen connected with the early 
settlement of Virginia came from these areas, men such as Cabot, Raleigh, 
Drake, and others. 

Warwickshire had a direct effect on the language of the Northern Neck in 
that many of the indentured servants brought here during the colonial period 
came from there. These men and women and their dependents stayed to 
populate the area and contributed such expressions as “traipsing about” (for 
wandering around) and “making a fire” (for building a fire). 

Many Northern Neck expressions are shared with the rest of the American 
South. They stem from the tradition of courtesy, familial affection, and 
respect for the past that survives even today. Nowhere but in the South can 
a grown man call his father “Daddy” and his grandfather “Grandaddy” and 
still manage to sound like a grown man. And the youngest male child in a 
family is “the baby boy” whether he’s six months or sixty years old. 

The familiar “you-all” is one of the most useful expressions in anyone’s 
vocabulary. The Southerner has his own grammar for the phrase, using it 
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The B. H. Baird home in Warsaw 
























correctly only when referring to a group, never a single person. And it can 
be made possessive—“Y’all plan on taking y’all’s car, hear!” Essentially, this 
is a way of leaving no question as to whether just the person addressed is meant 
or his whole group is included. It’s a way of including everyone. 

A Southerner may “feel po’ly” (be sick) or talk about a person who “never 
knew a stranger” (made friends easily). He or she may emphasize something 
by tacking on the word “right”—“It’s right cold this morning.” Whatever is 
said, the famous “Southern drawl” will make it come out languid, soft, and 
melodious, a pattern of pronunciation and speech rhythm that sounds relaxed, 
easy-going, and invitingly friendly. 

There are some expressions that crop up in the language of the Northern 
Neck as vivid examples of the innate poetic ability of the common man. Some¬ 
one somewhere once defined poetry as “an effort to say something in a mem¬ 
orable way.” By that definition, expressions such as “You two are like black 
gum agin thunder” are pure poetry. How better describe a messy room than 
to say, “The devil’s wife had a fit in here”? Or how better show that you 
recognize an outstanding child in a family than by saying “The cow must 
have jumped out of the cuppen”? 

It is our national misfortune that we must contemplate the probable loss of 
all this linguistic richness in a bland uniformity such as one hears in the 
voices of television newscasters across the nation. Mass communication and the 
inevitable (and, in other ways, desirable) mixing of people from various 
regions of the United States must lead to a standardized speech that will mean 
we all communicate more clearly but less colorfully. 

Nevertheless, we can hope that the standard dialect will include some of the 
vividness found here in the Northern Neck, that many of the most poetic and 
precise expressions and phrases will be around “until rabbits wear starched 
aprons.” 

—Ronald Carter 

WORDS AND SHORT PHRASES 

The following list of words and expressions has been compiled with an 
ear to fast-changing modes of speech in this area where until lately there has 
been very little change. Words are becoming obsolete in Richmond County 
that were in common usage twenty years ago. Certainly it will be increasingly 
hard to identify where a person comes from, by the way he talks. A delightful 
quality will have been lost. Herewith we present an attempt to appreciate 
and preserve somewhat the flavor of our language. 
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These expressions are noticeably distinct from those in other locales. They 
have been collected from neighbors, who were asked also to remember how 
their grandparents talked. 

All of these expressions are used in Richmond County. Most of them are 
particularly Virginian, although only one, as far as we know, can be found 
only in the Northern Neck—the true homespun “ ’Deed it is!” We have 
omitted words and expressions in common use throughout the country, or 
even exclusively southern words. Where the meaning is obvious, definitions 
are omitted. Pronunciation is only hinted at, whereas if the living speech could 
be recorded here, it would be in the gentle tones, the musical cadence, and the 
contour of phraseology that the stranger and the connoisseur find definition. 

There is an idiosyncracy of expression widely used at the time this is being 
written, which may be confined to the Northern Neck and should be men¬ 
tioned: it is a tendency to euphemism. That is, if an item of truth is bitter, it 
will be sugar-coated. A “yes” is considered more courteous than a “no,” as 
regards a promise for example, and will be used if at all possible. “Bone-lazy” 
metamorphosizes into “easy-going.” This is part of an attitude characteristic 
to the Northern Neck—smoothing off the knobbiness of life. It will be recog¬ 
nized by anyone who has lived here. 

about—as “she is about” after a long spell of sickness. 

across the River—in Essex, King and Queen, Matthews, Gloucester, etc. 

a ‘dippin’ an’ a’dodgin’ 

african—afghan 

age—used as a noun, as “he’s gettin’ some age on him, or “He’s up in age.” 
aggravation—“She’s an aggravation to her mother.” 
aholt—“grab aholt of that rope.” 
all but—almost, very nearly. 

anxious bench—“on the anxious bench,” in uncertainty, 
ary—any 

An’ Fan—Aunt Fan 
arn—iron 

baby boy—the youngest son in the family, no matter how old. 
batter-bread—soft cornbread. 

balance—remainder, “walk the balance of the way with me.” 
bark one’s shins—scrape them, 
best bib and tucker—best clothes. 

better—more; “How far is it to town? . . . better than a mile.” 
biggest part of the day—most of the day. 
bird—as “he’s a bird,” or “a cat-bird!” 
birds—quail, partridge. 











bird dog—a dog for hunting birds. 

bless—scold, “Gran’daddy blessed me out for a fare-you-well.” 
blow—breathe hard, 
blackberry winter 
black-eyed peas 

black and white—writing, “get it in black and white.” 

bluffs—ridge of high ground back from the lowlands of the river. 

bonny clabber—curds of curds-and-whey. 

book-learning—inferior to experience. 

boot—the trunk of a car (formerly of a buggy). 

bottom land—land richer because of silt. 

bother—concern, “don’t bother your head about it.” 

box-turtle—terrapin. 

branch—a small stream. 

break bad—lose one’s temper, run amok. 

break up the ground—plow. 

broadcast—sow seed while walking. 

Brunswick stew—stew made of squirrel or chicken, butter beans, com. 

butter beans—small Lima beans. 

bust up—chop up, especially wood. 

cakes—cookies. 

cat-a-bias—on the bias. 

call—“She calls her name Mary Jane”; “he calls himself working.” 

“Cap’n.”—a term of respect deriving from the river-oriented society. 

carry on—be upset, be loudly indignant. 

carry—take, “They had to carry him to Richmond last night.” 

carried away with—delighted. 

case—usually comical, “He’s a case!” 

caution—usually comical, “He’s a caution!” 

chamber—master bedroom. 

chicken—“He’s no chicken.” (He’s not young.) 

chink—caulk. 

chitlin’s 

choicy—discriminating, particular, 
chunk—throw stones at. 
chune—tune. 

’clare—“I ‘dare I don’t know what got into that boy.” 

clear—(in lumber) free of defects. 

clothes-press—a wardrobe. 

cold snap—sudden cold weather. 

come-here—not native-born. 

come in—be convenient or useful, as “Save those old papers—they might come in.” 
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come round—get well, 
cote house—court house. 

Court House—county seat, viz. King and Queen C.H., Lancaster C.H., etc., or 
simply “King and Queen” or “Lancaster.” 

crack—“Let me have a crack at it,” “crack a smile,” “the crack of day,” “a crack 
shot.” 

cracklin’ bread—com pone made with cracklin’s (crisp pieces left after rendering 
lard.) 

creases, or creasy greens—field cress (not water cress.) 
cross-cut saw 

culls—leftovers of inferior quality, as apples or peaches with specks, 
curry favour 

(a) cut above—slightly superior, 
cut loose—. . . “with both barrels.” 
cymlin’—summer or crook-neck squash, 
dabs—bits. 

daddy—used more often than “Father.” 
dark of the moon 
’deed it is! 

deer-stand—hunters gathered at a roadside waiting for deer to break out of woods, 
dining-day—family gathering at a homestead, 
directly—immediately. 

disfurnish—fail to keep enough for yourself while giving to another. 

dish-calm—perfectly calm. 

disremember—forget. 

dock—“docked his wages,” cut off. 

done—“He’s done gone.” 

doty—senile; (of wood) decayed. 

down—sick. 

drills—rows; wheat is sown in drills, 
duck-fit—great excitement. 

dwelling-house—as opposed to meat-house, schoolhouse, spring house, etc. 

ear-bob—earring. 

east powder—baking powder. 

edgeways—“I couldn’t get in a word edgeways.” 

enduring—“the whole enduring day.” 

English peas—green peas, as opposed to black-eyed peas, 
evening—afternoon. 

-est—a superlative (“That’s the barkin’est dog!”) 

expect—suppose. 

fainty 
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fall—to fall a tree; “quite a fall of rain”; “They were great friends but they fell out.” 
“falling weather”—precipitation of any kind. 

“her plan fell through.” 

“falling off”—losing weight, 
fat pine—lightwood; resinous wood for lighting a fire, 
fault—blame, “You shouldn’t fault him for it.” 
favour—look like, “He favours his mother.” 

fireback—cast-iron backing, often with a coat-of-arms molded into it, in the back 
of the fireplace to reflect heat and reinforce the bricks, 
fire dog—andiron, 
fix—predicament, 
fixing—“It’s fixing to rain.” 
flags—flagstones; iris, 
flame—phlegm, 
flustrated—flustered 
fork—branch of a stream, 
fowl—chicken. 

frail—whip (from “flail,” as “I’m gonna frail him good.”) 

full of himself—self-confident. 

gyarping—yawning. 

gathering—many people. 

gether—gather. 

get after—scold. 

giddy—faint. 

give out—exhausted; also lead, as in speaking the lines of a hymn one by one as 
they are to be sung (“line out” the hymn.) 
good-and-all—finality, 
good-place—heaven. 

go by—visit; “Go by the house before you leave.” 
go on—rant. 

go to—purpose to; “The child didn’t go to do anything wrong.” 

gown—nightgown. 

gran’daddy 

great-house—planter’s house or mansion, 
great shakes—“no great shakes,” nothing remarkable, 
greens—turnip-salad, “sallet” (always cooked.) 
grct—great. 

growing weather—the right combination of rain and sun for crops, 
gully-washer—a hard rain. 

gut—a small stream meandering through a marsh, 
half in two—“He cut the log half in two.” 
harry—harrow. 
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hand—apt; “a great hand at horses.” 

handle—manages; even in “He handles his feet well in dancing.” 
hang—catch; “I hung my foot in the rung of the chair.” 
hardknot 

(hate—almost never used, carefully avoided) 
head—people; “How many head for lunch?” 
the headache, 
heap—much, many. 

hear—“so much noise you couldn’t hear your ears”; “She wouldn’t hear to their 
leaving”; “Come see us, hear?” 
heat—heat-rash, 
hike up—hoist. 

hill—mound, as for cucumbers, com, etc. 

hoba—hiding-place; “A brush-pile is just a hoba for snakes.” 

hogwash—nonsense. 

hog-killing time. 

holding one’s hands—idle. 

holler—shout; not used for “valley” as in mountain dialect, 
home-body—a person who prefers to stay at home. 

home-stretch—“coming into the home-stretch” borrowed from horse-racing; can 
mean completing an undertaking, 
honey—endearment; also gentle remonstrance, 
hoppergrass—grasshopper, 
hoss—a greeting; “Hi, hoss!” 
hot—angry, 
howsomever. 

hug—keep close to, as “Hug the shore.” 
hygeraniums—hydrangeas. 

ideas—“He had ideas,” meaning he was a dreamer, or a “climber.” 

-in’—ing ending. 

indifferent—common, ordinary, rather poor quality, 
inside of—less than, as “Inside of three days ...” 
intended—fiance or fiancee; “He went to call on his intended.” 

Irish potato—white potato, not sweet potato. 

jack-leg—poor workman. 

jag—load, as in “a jag of oysters.” 

jay-bird—bluejay. 

joyces—joists. 

joins—is adjacent to; “His land joins ours.” 
jugful—“not by a jugful” means “not at all.” 
jumping-off place—an isolated place. 

Juny-bug—a large green beetle. 
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just so—neat, meticulously in order, 
keep—tend; as in “keep the baby.” 

key-basket—in which the mistress of the house kept all the keys of the household; 

always replaced after each use. 
kinfolks 

kin to each other—related, 
kissin’ cousins. 

know—“He didn’t know to do it,” didn’t know that he should do it. 

laid by—stored up, as harvest. 

laid off—planned (to do something.) 

landed—“landed gentry.” 

land-poor—owning much land but little cash. 

lane—the road leading to the house from the main road. 

Law!—expression of surprise or amazement; also “Lawzy mercy!” and “Lawsy me!” 
leaders—sinews. 

leatherwing bat—the common bat. 
lef-hand-side. 

leg-up—a help up onto a horse, 
less go—let’s go. 

lets out—“School lets out at three-ten.” 

(a) lick and a promise—a quick clean-up, to be done more thoroughly later. 

like that—starting a family. 

light bread—loaf bread, as opposed to combread. 

line-tree—boundary tree kept to mark lines between neighboring properties, 
line—as “Line out the hymn for us” means sing each line one by one, the group 
repeating it as sung by the leader, 
listen at 
locate—find. 

long—“the longest kind of time!” 

make—mature, “the corn didn’t make.” 

make like—pretend, “I made like I hadn’t heard.” 

make much of—spoil, as a child. 

manners—“after you is manners.” 

’maters—tomatoes, 
meat-house 
meet up with. 

mess, of fish, or salad, etc., “Here’s enough to make you a mess for supper.” 
middling—part of the hog between ham and shoulder; also “fair to middlin’.” 
might could—“I might could fix it for you.” 
mighty—very; as in “mighty fine.” 

’million— (watermillion) watermelon. 

mill-race—channel bringing water to the mill, “fobay” (forebay?) 
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mind—“I’ve a mind to sell that horse.” 
mindful of—remembering, 
misery—a pain, 
misplace—lose. 

mistoo-uh—“Mister... what’s his name? . . 

Miz—Mrs. 

money-crop—crop raised for sale rather than for home use. 
month of Sundays—a long, long time. 

“Mam” and “Sir.” 

My lands! 
named after 
near ’bout—nearly. 

neck—a peninsula between two creeks or marshes, 
neck-ed—naked. 

come-here—a person arrived from outside the community, 
nipped—“Peaches were nipped by the frost.” 
no-count—worthless. 

North Ca’lina 

no two ways about that—a sure thing. 

offer—try; “As sick as he was, that dog offered to stand up.” 

oftentimes 

old-heads—older, wiser people of the community, 
one of ’em. 

onliest—(double superlative.) 

on—“He’s had so much on him,.. so many obligations. 

open weather—in winter, ground not frozen. 

or either—“That cow is Black Angus or either Holstein, one.” 

outdone—annoyed, frustrated, disappointed. 

out-of-the-way—unsuitable, gauche. 

own—as in “my own cousin” means “my first cousin.” 

oyrsters 

oyster roast—a picnic supper of oysters, and tb' fixin’s, on the beach or a house 
nearby. 

pallet—a bed made up of blankets and pillows on the floor, 
passage—hall. 

Patience Mary—impatiens (plant) 
patch—as in “tomato patch.” 

pay—as in “Pay (him) no mind,” or “pay no never mind” means pay no atten¬ 
tion to. .. 

peart—full of spirit; “feeling peart today” 

pea-time—“the last of pea-time,” quite inferior, poor, sickly. 

picnic—shoulder cut of pork. 


* 
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pick up—as “I’ll pick you up on my way.” 
piddling—trifling. 

piece—distant, “down the road a piece”; “a fur piece,” very far. 

pine hams—pine needles. 

pine kegs—pine needles (nearly obsolete.) 

pine tags—pine needles (the most common.) 

pine shadows—pine needles (cf. Eastern Shore “pine shats”) i.e. “shatters.” 

pine-knot—resinous knot of pinewood lighted for a torch. 

pint—point (of land.) 

pitch—the height of a roof, tester bed, etc. 

plants—oysters taken from rocks and planted to grow elsewhere. 

po’ly—sick. 

plat—braid; or, in surveying, a map. 
play-acting—pretending. 

plug—“. .. cut a plug from that watermelon . ..” 

pop—sputter; green wood “pops” when burned in the fireplace. 

pot-liquor—broth of boiled cabbage and meat, etc. 

pow’ful—very. 

preacher—(seldom “minister.”) 
presently—soon, after a while. 

press—a tall “wardrobe,” clothespress, used in bedrooms before closets were built- 
in; also, china-press, for china, 
pretty—pleasant, as a “pretty day.” 
pretty in this world—extraordinarily pretty, 
priss—of a girl, proud of being all dressed up. 
prize—pry; “Prize open those oysters.” 
punk—wood decayed by fungi, will not burn, 
put out—offended, disappointed, 
put up to it— dared to do it. 
puny—sickly. 

rare back—draw one’s self up, as for “giving him a piece of my mind.” 
rared back—leaning back, usually meaning full of pride, 
rassle—wrestle. 

reach—of a river, a straight stretch. 

reckon so—I guess so. 

red bird—cardinal. 

refusal—an option to buy. 

render—to melt the fat out. 

right—quite; “It’s right cold today.” 

right smart—very much. 

rip—saw (a board) with the grain. 

(a) rise—a low hill; “The house is on a rise above the river.” 
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a rising—a swelling, 
rock fish 

run—drive, as “I’ll run you over to your house . . also . . run them off my 
property”; also, a small brook, 
rosemary pine—the lumber has a rose color, 
rush-bottomed—as a chair seat, 
salad—turnip salad, 
sapwood 

save—harvest; “We saved the beans .. 
school-teaching. 

scratch together—accumulate little by little, 
screak—cross between shriek and squeak, 
scrooch down—crouch down, 
scrubby—stunted, 
scuppernong grapes 

see—visit, “Come see us!” Also, on meeting someone soon after a previous meet¬ 
ing: “Well, I see you again.” 
see-tick—seed-tick (very small tick.) 
seine-needle—for mending nets, 
seized—of a tick, has burrowed into the skin, 
setback—a favorite game; also a reversal in convalescence, 
set out—to plant. 

settle—“Wait ’til the ground settles after rain .. 

sit up with—watch over, as a sick person. 

shape—a tart or small pie shell. 

she—female; a she-crab, a she-goat. 

shingle—a small sign hung out in front of an office. 

ship-lapped—weatherboarding. 

shirt-tail hem—a very narrow hem. 

sho ’nuff—“You don’t say?!”; also, as an adverb, “She was sho ’nuff mad that 
time!” 

shoemake—sumac, 
shore up—prop, support, 
shortly—soon, 
shut of—rid of. 

shuck-bottom—in a chair, a bottom woven of corn-shucks, 
shucking oysters, shucking com. 

side-table—a small table against the wall as a serving table. 

sight—a great deal; “It gave him a sight of pleasure.” 

sign—scion, shoot of a bush or tree which can be dug up and planted. 

’simmon tree—persimmon tree. 

since—ago; “That happened some time since.” 
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skillet—a pan for cooking. 

slab wood—the trimmed-off edge of a plank with bark on it. 

sleepers—timbers under flooring. 

slick—slippery, smooth. 

slip—a piece of a plant for rooting. 

slops—food for hogs. 

smart—right smart means “many.” 

smoke—it costs like smoke. 

smoke house 

snake-doctor—dragonfly. 

snaps—green beans. 

softshell crab 

some kind of—emphasis, “. .. some kind of pretty .. 

sora—edible marsh birds, very small. 

sorry—of poor quality. 

soople—supple. 

spat—spawn of oyster. 

spell—a sick feeling. 

spit—a slight fall of rain. 

spring-house—a small house built over a brook which cooled the interior so that 
milk, cream, and butter could be kept there, 
squinched up—shrivelled or pursed up. 
stairsteps 

stand—as in a good stand of wheat, 
stew—a dither, excitement. 

stake—push sharpened stakes into the ground for beans, etc. to climb. 

(stinging) nettle—stinging jellyfish in the river in mid-summer, 
stitch—a muscle spasm usually in one’s side, 
stob—stave, used in surveying. 

stock—to provide, as stock a farm with cattle, etc., stock a pond with fish, 
stomp—stamp. 

stone-jars—for making pickle, so-called even though earthenware, 
stopped up—closed in, . . all stopped up in this hot room .. 

stranger—one whom you have not seen for a long time, 
street-door—the front door opening on the street, 
strike—a good strike is when there are plenty of seed-oysters, 
strong—(euphemism for) rancid, nearly spoiled, food, 
studying—thinking hard, figuring, cogitating, 
stump—as to stump one’s toe. 

sucker—a sprout from the root of a plant, needing to be cut off. 

sugar—darling. 

summer-time 
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Sunday-week—a week from Sunday. 

looking both ways for Sunday or six ways for Sunday. 

sure—“I’m not for sure.” 

suspicion—“He suspicioned something was wrong.” 

sweet-shrub—calycanthus. 

swivet—a fidget, in a hurry, in nervous haste. 

tackle—“block and tackle” or “block and fall,” a pulley. 

take after—resemble in looks or actions. 

take notice 

tale—“don’t tell names and tales at the same time.” 
talk back—be impudent, 
tall tales—fantastic stories. 

tap-root—the single long deep root of a tree or shrub, which if cut, prevents suc¬ 
cessful transplanting, 
don’t tarry—don’t wait. 

tester—the frame, and canopy stretched on it, at the top of a four-poster bed. 
teetotally—absolutely. 

ten-penny nails—a thousand of them weigh ten pounds. 

’tending on—intending to. 
that-a-way 

tidewater—the region east of the fall line a hundred miles wide in eastern Virginia 
where the rivers carry the tide, 
time or two—once or twice, 
tipping—tiptoeing. 

tire—the iron band around a wagon wheel, 
tolerable, thank you—fairly well, thank you. 

toll—coax, as holding a piece of meat before a dog to entice him to come with you. 
tonger—an oysterman who takes (“catches”) oysters with tongs, 
tossel—tassel, as corn-tassel; “The com is tosseling.” 
tote—carry. 

trash—refuse, rubbish, woods-trash. 
tree—to drive up a tree, as a coon, 
tremendous clip—at great speed, 
trifling—good-for-nothing, 
tromp—trample. 

troops—pronunciation of “truths.” 

truck—small stuff, belongings, wares—or trash. 

trundle-bed—a low bed on casters to be pushed under the high four-poster when 
not being slept on. 
trussel—trestle, a supporting frame, 
tune up—get ready to cry, as of children, 
turn around—to act promptly, usually with a change of mind. 
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ugly—pertaining to an unhappy disposition. 

’umble—“h” not sounded. 

underbrush—the low-growing shrubs and vines in the woods, 
unlikely—as of threatening weather, 
up and down—like “dead up,” absolutely, in defiance, 
upcountry 

upright—a standing timber used for support, 
visiting—he’s out visiting. 

volunteers—plants which come up of their own accord, not purposely planted. 

wait on—take care of, or court. 

waiting on someone—waiting for. 

waiter—a small tray. 

wander—speak nonsensically in a fever. 

warf—never “wharf.” 

wash-rag—for bathing, wash-cloth. 

water-haul—effort with no results. 

water-table—the course of bricks around the lower part of a building wall sloped 
outward to deflect rain-water, 
way—“Do you have a way?” (transportation) 
ways—as “quite a long ways from here.” 

weather—bad weather—“It looks as though we are going to have some weather.” 

weather-boarding—boards bevelled to overlap for siding. 

weather-breeder—a fine day which precedes a stormy day. 

week-day—any other day but Sunday. 

well-bucket—the bucket used to draw up water from the well. 

well-timbered piece of land. 

whelps—welts. 

whether or no—in any case, notwithstanding the opposition, 
whipstitch—every few minutes, 
whitleather—“as tough as whitleather” 
who-all—“Who-all came to the party?” 

whoop and a holler—“Not far away, just a whoop and a holler.” 
whup—whip. 

willow-oak—an oak with long, narrow, pointed leaves like willow, 
window light—window pane. 

windrow—straw, etc., raked into rows so the wind may blow between them, 
winter-kill—vegetation killed by winter cold, 
wo’ out—old and worn out, or simply tired, 
worry—tease. 

yay big—like “yay high,” “yay tall,” a measurement with the hands, 
yet—still, as “the barn is there yet. ..” 
yoke—yolk. 

young man—an unmarried man regardless of age. 
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WARSAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

In 1923 A group of women in Warsaw started a library, which continued until 
about 1960. The original group included Mrs. Benjamin B. Baird, Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander B. Mallory, Mrs. H. L. Segar, Miss Sallie Barron, Mrs. William C. Wal¬ 
lace, Mrs. Armistead N. Wellford, Mrs. William H. Wellford, Miss Estelle 
Tayloe, Miss Elizabeth Tayloe, Miss Louise Tayloe, and Mrs. William A. 
Jones, Jr., at whose home the organizational meeting was held. Each mem¬ 
ber donated $5.00 and a loan of $250.00 was secured from the bank, which 
also gave permission for a library building to be built on the unused portion 
of its lot, a flat-iron shaped piece at the back. Lumber, cypress shingles and 
other materials were donated or supplied at cost, and cinder blocks for the 
foundation were given by Mr. Hamilton, then Resident Highway Engineer, 
for whom Hamilton Boulevard was named. Announcement was made that 
all Northern Neck Counties were to be served, and a “Brick Day” netted 
enough bricks for a chimney. The library building was completed for the 
amount already collected; it was small with unfinished interior but the walls 
and shelving were stained. Mrs. Cornelia Ward Aldrich, an artist, made a 
sign, books were ordered, and a request was sent out for good left-over books 
as a starter. A questionnaire was distributed to determine the kind of books 
people wanted; men asked for mystery, detective, adventure, and history par¬ 
ticularly. Once the project was started, everyone in the community who was 
interested, both men and women, gave generously of their time and help. All 
were invited to come and take out books; no fee or membership was required, 
and they came from all the surrounding counties. 

In order to raise money, the Library group gave suppers on Thursday 
evenings. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Segar first served these suppers, prepared on 
the two oil stoves they supplied in the library, with food donated, by the light 
of kerosene lamps. The suppers were profitable and popular. The group also 
gave plays using local talent, and presented them all over the Northern Neck 
and in Tappahannock. 

Although no minutes were kept of the meetings at first, the library was 
open on certain days, different members taking charge, and records were kept 
of books taken out and returned. Mrs. Jones directed the library for six years 
until she moved away from Warsaw in 1930; Mrs. James C. Lamb succeeded 
her, and then Mrs. A. B. Mallory. Later the building was used by Charles 
H. Ryland as a law office, and then by William V. Sanders as an insurance 
office. It was taken down in 1970 when the bank expanded. 

This library was, it is believed, the first one in the Northern Neck counties. 
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Essex people were served also although Tappahannock had a library at the time. 

In 1965, with the approval of the remaining members of the library group, 
the book collection was accepted in the library of the new Rappahannock 
High School and at the Richmond County Elementary School. A substantial 
check, for $1,700, representing income from subsequent rent of the building 
after the organization had become inactive, was presented to the new Com¬ 
munity College library in 1973. 

—Elizabeth Hart Kelley 

RICHMOND COUNTY 
VOLUNTEER RESCUE SQUAD 
The Richmond County Volunteer Rescue Squad was organized in 1960 
through the efforts of leading citizens and appreciative men and women dedi¬ 
cated to helping others. 

For years the Tappahannock Rescue Squad had served Richmond County 
very efficiently; but when this was no longer possible because of manpower 
shortage as well as growing demands on the squad in its own community, it 
was decided that a rescue squad for Richmond County was a vital need in this 
rural area where there were at the time no hospitals within a fifty mile radius. 
Thus, in 1959, a steering committee with Mr. Charles Ryland as chairman was 
formed to lay the ground work for a volunteer rescue squad to serve Rich¬ 
mond County. 

Much enthusiasm was shown and approximately thirty people volunteered 
to serve in the proposed rescue squad, after first agreeing to undergo intensive 
first aid instruction. The community was fortunate in having qualified Red 
Cross workers and first aid instructors. Gaylord Belfield, Robert Lowery, War- 
field Sirles and Garland Marks worked hard, long and patiently with the 
group. They had previously worked with the Tappahannock Rescue Squad. 

Many businesses and individuals agreed to support the squad and an orga¬ 
nization of fund raising teams was formed to canvas the county. Mr. W. 
Tayloe Murphy, representing the Northern Neck State Bank, presented a 
check for one thousand dollars. 

On June 22nd, 1960, an organizational meeting was held and Gaylord 
Belfield was elected captain, Robert Lowery, 1st lieutenant, Warfield Sirles, 
2nd lieutenant, Mrs. Milton Sydnor, treasurer and Garland Marks, secretary. 
Other charter members were: Joseph Gallagher, Howard Saunders, Charles 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Strong, Lewis Walker, T. A. Robinson, Ned 
Woolsey, Jack Reams, Billy Omohundro, C. W. Bryant, Giles VanLanding- 
ham, Lyle Sanders, Alfred Pemberton, Horace Sanders, Bill Tucker, R. H. 
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VanLandingham, Mrs. William Gray, Mrs. T. D. Marks, Mrs. William Sand¬ 
ers, Mrs. Ivan Barrett and Mrs. Boyd Clements. 

A Ford station wagon was purchased from Mr. Norman Edwards of Farn- 
ham, Virginia and many hours were spent by ingenious and dedicated mem¬ 
bers in converting the wagon into an ambulance. Uniforms were purchased, 
insurance bought and many, many more items of necessary equipment, such 
as the pneadator, stretchers, two-way radios, etc. 

The squad began operation September 1st, 1960, meeting at the Richmond 
County Fire House for first aid instruction, practice, and for regular meetings 
twice each month. The ambulance was kept at the jail outside in the weather, 
and Mr. Avery Sanders, jailer, was the dispatcher. This was the fourth such 
organization in the Northern Neck, other squads being located at Colonial 
Beach, Dahlgren and Kilmarnock. 

After a year a building to house the equipment and a second ambulance 
seemed necessary. The lot just outside Warsaw town limits along Rt. 360 
was donated by Mr. Burnell Sanders and Mr. Leon Gonto. 

In August, 1972, the brick and cinder block garage building was completed 
to house the two Ford converted station wagon ambulances, the aluminum 
boat with motor and trailer and all other equipment that had been acquired. 
By the end of 1963 an addition to the building had been made including a 
meeting room, two half-baths, supply room, kitchen and furnace room. 

The Richmond County Junior Rescue Squad, organized in September, 
1963, with Ben Franklin as captain, functioned actively for approximately 
six years. These boys and girls were very capable, having completed the same 
first aid requirements as the senior squad members. They won trophies in 
district as well as state contests and were very beneficial to the senior squad 
in helping with the annual fund drive, maintaining equipment, making calls, 
giving public first aid demonstrations, and teaching first aid classes. Boyd 
Clements of the junior squad, along with Gaylord Belfield and Mrs. Anna 
Sanders of the senior squad, was a qualified first aid instructor. Two of these 
young people were elected to state offices at the 1963 convention of the Vir¬ 
ginia Association of Rescue Squads, held in Richmond. They were Boyd 
Clements, president, and Beverly Anne Delano, secretary. 

Through the years, the Richmond County Rescue Squad has served an 
integral part in the well-being of its people. Its financial operation depends 
entirely upon voluntary donations and yearly house-to-house solicitations. The 
annual quota has always been reached due to the whole-hearted support and 
the good will of the Richmond County residents. 

—Mildred M. Clements 
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RICHMOND COUNTY FIRE DEPARTMENT 

A mass meeting was held at the Richmond County Courthouse beginning at 
8:00 p.m. on the night of October 2, 1947, for the purpose of organizing a fire 
department to serve the Town of Warsaw, Richmond County and the adjacent 
areas. 

Mr. W. Tayloe Murphy presided and explained that the Town Council of 
Warsaw had appointed him and L. F. Altaffer, Sr. to represent the Town 
Council in organizing a fire department. Mr. Murphy told the meeting that 
they had been requested to contact the Rotary Club, The Ruritan Club, the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars to ask each of these clubs 
to appoint a representative to help in organizing the department. Mr. Murphy 
went on to say that this had been done and a committee composed of these 
gentlemen had had two meetings and had, after due deliberations, decided to 
nominate the following men as officials and governing board of the proposed 
Fire Department: J. Raymond Allin, President, L. F. Altaffer, Sr. First Vice 
President, W. Tayloe Murphy, Second Vice President, George T. Robbins, 
Secretary, Lowery R. Sanders, Treasurer, Robert C. Sanders, Chief, William 
B. Clopton, Assistant Chief, George L. (Rooney) Sanders, Captain. 

The first truck, a 1931 Peter Pirsch, was purchased from the National Park 
Service at Yorktown, Va. and cost $500.00. This was painted, repaired and 
equipment installed. To raise funds for operations a letter was sent out to 
the business people of the town and county, and to the county citizens asking 
for donations. The goal set was $6,000.00. The Department and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion sponsored a carnival, in July of 1948, to raise funds, as a new 
truck had been ordered at a cost of $4,500.00. Carnivals were held each sum¬ 
mer until 1956 when the Town and County agreed to give the Department 
$4,712.00 to operate so the carnival and car raffle could be discontinued. 

The first building was completed in November 1949 and has been enlarged 
twice. Another truck was purchased from Orean Fire Equipment Co. of Roa¬ 
noke and delivered in February 1953, this cost $11,766.00. Since then the 
Department has added two tank trucks and another pumper. The original 
truck purchased in 1948 is still in operation. In July 1966 a fire station was 
put in operation at Famham and one truck was moved there to give the lower 
part of the County better and quicker protection. This truck is kept at Farn- 
ham Motor Co. and there are 10 firemen in that area. 

The Rappahannock Valley Fireman’s Association was formed in February 
1953, consisting of sixteen Fire Departments from Colonial Beach to the Bay 
in the Northern Neck and from Tappahannock to Gloucester and West Point 
on the south side of the river. The Association holds three business meetings 
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a year and usually has a one day convention during May. The departments 
work with each other any time they are called to a large fire. Richmond 
County, Westmoreland County, and Tappahannock have radios on the same 
frequency and this is a big help when they assist each other. 

Charter members, beside the Officers, were, Thomas E. Smith, R. H. Van- 
landingham, Everett Davis, V. A. Shriner, L. F. Altaffer, Jr., Joe D. Altaffer, 
Robert W. Lowery, Aubrey Packett, E. L. Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Jr., 
A. F. Schools, Kenneth L. King, Rudy Lowery, Raymond J. Connley, Jack 
Schools, Burnett T. Soctt, Jack H. Brown, Herbert Northern, R. Duvall 
Shrader. Lowery Sanders has served as Treasurer since the Department was 
organized and Robert Lowery is the only remaining active fireman. 

Average number of calls per year for the last three years: 299. 

Average number of man-hours per year for the last three years: 1,631. 

Average number of miles traveled for the last three years: 20,721. 

—Robert W. Lowery 

FARMING PRACTICES AND HUNTING IN 
RICHMOND COUNTY 

When Richmond County was settled most of the land was given in grants 
from the King of England to Lord Culpeper and Lord Fairfax. Each of these 
men was represented in Virginia by agents of the King, and they in turn had 
sub-agents. Many of the agents and sub-agents selected suitable tracts of land, 
approximately 200 to 250 acres in size, called quarters, and assigned to these 
quarters overseers, who in turn had many men under them to clear and till the 
land. Some of the familiar quarters were the Dickinson quarter, which is now 
the area in the vicinity of Garland’s Mill; the Martin quarter, which is now 
partly owned by the Simmons’ family; and the Hill quarter. 

Agriculture has been the dominant force in Richmond County. Unlike 
neighboring counties, small farms have been dominant since the early days as 
landowners emerged from indentured servants or men who began to acquire 
some degree of wealth, or who leased land to farm. Throughout the land 
books, you will find records of families acquiring parcels of land during a 
lifetime, only to find such parcels being divided upon the death of the acquirer. 
Succeeding generations attempt to put together the original parcels, starting 
the cycle over again. 

Various commodities and crops have come and gone, depending upon the 
economics of the era. 

Before the Civil War, slavery abounded for rich landowners. Family farms 
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depended on large families and family labor. Many landowners developed 
year-round operations with cultivated crops, sawmill and timber harvesting 
operations, and tomato canneries. 

Before the 1880’s, most (90 per cent) of the people were dependent upon 
the soil to raise their own food for subsistence, whether they were doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, salesmen, or farmers. For many years, the individual 
farms were self-contained units. Farmers produced most of the food necessary 
for their families, such as chickens, eggs, ducks, guinea hens, hogs, cattle, 
butter and cheese, corn meal, and flour; and raised feed for their livestock. 
Prior to the Industrial Revolution, little produce was sold; rather it was 
bartered for other produce. Only staples such as sugar, salt, and black strap 
molasses were bought. Some livestock was sold by delivery to various steam¬ 
boat wharves, and then shipped by steamboat to commission agents in Balti¬ 
more for final sale. 

Before the machine age, farmers raised only small plots of wheat—two 
or three acres as food for the family, only enough com meal for food, and 
enough milk for human consumption. With the coming of the mechanical 
binder and threshing machine, farmers were able to increase their production. 

The first threshing machine was owned by Col. William Garland, of Wal¬ 
nut Lawn. The second was owned by Bell Fones, of Warsaw, and was 
operated by steamboiler fired by wood. He would be known today as a custom 
operator in that he moved from farm to farm threshing wheat. His compensa¬ 
tion was approximately five cents per bushel. Neighbors helped each other 
with the harvesting to avoid hiring additional labor. 

The early harvesting machine separated the wheat, straw, and chaff, with 
the straw coming out of the back of the machine. The straw was gathered by 
hitching a horse to a rail and dragging the straw from the machine to be 
stacked by farmers helping with the harvesting operations. 

The next machine was equipped with a blower which allowed the straw to 
be blown into a straw stack or rick, and used either for feed or bedding pur¬ 
poses for livestock. 

Warsaw Motor Company, a corporation organized by Ben Griffith, was 
the first farm machinery dealer in the county. M. D. Kalback bought the first 
tractor. Mr. Kalback operated the farm now known as Richmond Hill Farm. 
W. J. Delano, who operated Level Green Farm, purchased the second tractor 
in the county. 

Tomatoes were once a valuable crop in Richmond County and were raised 
on large acreages by most farmers. Tomato canneries were located at Totus- 
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key Bridge, Welford’s Wharf, Naylors, Newland, Emmerton, Warsaw, Simon¬ 
son, Downings, and Ivondale. 

Over the years, several were operated in Warsaw. However, as transporta¬ 
tion improved in the United States, the tomato industry shifted from the can¬ 
ning-type tomato to a straw- or green-wrap tomato, leaving, in some instances, 
only the culls to be canned. Health regulations and the high labor require¬ 
ments resulted in a decline in production of tomatoes. 

Until the advent of refrigeration, most farm homes had a spring house or 
deep well for storing butter and other items. Meats, with the exception of 
pork, could not be kept for any length of time without refrigeration. Con¬ 
sequently, the mainstay of farm people was salted meats, such as pork and 
fish, with corn meal bread, flour breads, canned vegetables and fresh vege¬ 
tables in season. When ice boxes appeared, farmers could buy ice which was 
delivered once or twice a week to farm homes. The first ice was brought to 
Richmond County by iceboat from Urbanna. Soon ice was manufactured in 
the county by the Delano Ice Company, a corporation with H. H. Ware, L. A. 
Edwards, A. B. Mallory, W. J. Delano, R. O. Delano, and A. W. Delano as 
stockholders. Located at Welford’s Wharf, this was the first and only ice plant 
operating in Richmond County. It provided ice for most of this county and 
adjoining counties until about 1940. 

With refrigeration available, dairies began to develop. Murdock Mont¬ 
gomery of Warsaw operated the first modern dairy. Later, Farmers Creamery 
of Fredericksburg served the consumers of our county, delivering milk from 
Fredericksburg and manufacturing butter at a plant in Warsaw. H. P. Delano 
also bottled and delivered milk in the county during the 1950’s. Dairy farming 
came into the county with seven farmers operating dairy farms after World 
War II. In 1975 only three commercial dairy farms remained in operation. 

A favorite pastime for Northern Neck farmers from the earliest days has 
been hunting. Farmers hunted long ago to provide food for the family and 
to obtain wildlife to sell. In the 1800s and early 1900s, before game laws 
were enacted, game such as ducks, quail, and rabbits could be sold to large 
metropolitan areas such as Washington, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti¬ 
more. 

Deer herds were probably plentiful when Richmond County was first settled. 
However, for some unknown reason, the deer left the Northern Neck and did 
not reappear until the late ’20s and early ’30s. The first deer in modem 
times was caught in a fish trap by Garfield Sanders, Kerwin Saunders, and 
Hamney Saunders near Welford’s Wharf. The deer was brought ashore and 
housed at Welford’s Wharf in R. O. Delano’s bam. It was released one Sun- 
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day with approximately 500 people present to see their first deer. White tail 
deer are plentiful in the county now, as are quail, rabbits, foxes, raccoons, 
possums, and squirrels. There is at least one bald eagle nest. 

Those owners of farms containing marshland usually did a little trapping in 
the wintertime for muskrats, otter, and mink. In recent years, the beaver 
has made a come-back and moved into the county. 

The life style of farmers has changed considerably, influenced by progress 
and the amount of time available for hunting, fishing, and other types of 
recreation. 

Size of farming operations has varied and practically completed the cycle 
in these 200 years. In the beginning, many operations were of plantation 
size—1500 to 2000 acres. These farms were gradually divided into tracts 
which could be operated by a family, going through a period of 40-, 60-, and 
80-acre size farms, and now consolidating back to operations of 1500 to 
2000 acres, thereby completing the cycle. Because of the high investment in 
machinery and the need for larger amounts of operating capital, farmers do 
not necessarily own all the land they operate. In many cases one operator 
will farm 15 to 20 small tracts, moving his machinery from one farm to 
another. 

The advent of the mechanical combine prior to World War II brought in 
the wonder crop of the present era: soybeans. Soybean acreage increased 
from practically zero before the Second World War to approximately 13,000 
acres at present. The main crops presently being raised by farmers in Rich¬ 
mond County are soybeans, corn, and small grains including wheat, barley, 
and oats. 

—Robert Barnes Delano 
SHARPS, A RIVER PORT 

Prior to the Civil War there was located on Milden Hall Farm on the North 
bank of the Rappahannock River in Richmond County a small settlement of 
about ten families. They were mostly natives of the county who were engaged 
in farming, fishing and oystering and had moved to this spot from the more 
inland portions of the county generally referred to as the “Forest.” There 
was a short wharf extending into the river which was used by all. There was 
no store, no school, no church, and the surrounding farm was worked by 
tenants for the absentee owner Josephine R. Roane of Tappahannock in Essex 
County. 

In 1872 the entire farm was sold to Claus L. Clausen of New York, who 
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being a Scandanavian, immediately set about inviting other Scandanavians to 
buy lots and settle in this small village. For the next seven years they came in 
considerable numbers—their names: Jacobsen, Winslow, Christensen, Eils- 
kov, Ibsen, Hansen, Rude, Schoonmaker, Schwitzer—their occupations: 
oystering, fishing, blacksmithing, well drilling and farming. 

In 1879 the farm was sold to D. W. C. Sharp of New Jersey who had been 
engaged in oystering himself but who continued to invite others to come by 
making lots available to them for settlement. By 1885 there were two stores, 
a barroom, a canning factory, a blacksmith shop, and twenty-two dwelling 
houses, constituting the village of Sharps Wharf as it was called when the first 
post office was opened in June, 1873. 

Those families residing here who came from other areas in Richmond 
County, many of whom still have decendants living in the village, include 
the names of Cook, Mealey, Luttrell, Balderson, Fidler, Lewis, Davis, Wal¬ 
lace, Self, and Coates. Some came directly or indirectly from Essex and King 
and Queen counties with surnames of Clarkson, Smith, Acree, Motley, and 
Fidler. 

One of the most interesting groups were those who came shortly prior to 
and some after the Civil War largely from Staten Island, New York and its 
environs. These families settling in or near the village of Sharps include the 
names of Allison, Curtis, Miskell, Mullin, Oakley, Simonson and Van Pelt. 

By 1887 the residents felt the need for regular religious instruction which 
could best come through an organized church in the village. Through the en¬ 
couragement and help of William Addison Campbell, an evangelist for East 
Hanover Presbytery, who traveled to the village by steamboat to preach, the 
Milden Presbyterian Church was organized on Easter Sunday in 1888 with 
ten charter members. One of the leaders in organizing the Milden Presbyterian 
Church was Judge Thomas Jones of Warsaw, a Presbyterian, and one of the 
two initial elders elected by the new congregation. From that year forward 
the church became the center of most of the community life in the village 
and has influenced the quality of the lives of its people more than any other 
institution down to this day. 

The first public school was erected in the village in 1886 on a small lot 
measuring 40 feet x 100 feet upon which a well was dug and a hand pump 
installed. This school soon became inadequate and a new one was built front¬ 
ing on the river in 1904 on a new school lot containing two small rooms. 
In 1910 nearly two acres of land were acquired for a new Sharps school, 
which opened the following year. Through the special efforts of the Rev. 
Thomas D. Wesley, minister of Milden Presbyterian Church, the first high 
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school class was organized with its five members graduating on May 12, 1915. 
This school continued as a high school until the late 1920’s and as an elemen¬ 
tary school until 1931 when it was closed and all of its students began attend¬ 
ing Farnham High School. 

The L. E. Mumford Banking Company of Cape Charles, Virginia, pur¬ 
chased a lot in the village in May, 1909, upon which a small banking house 
was built. The following year this building was conveyed to the newly orga¬ 
nized Rappahannock State Bank, which continued as an integral part of the 
business and community life until the bank holiday of 1932 after which it 
never reopened. 

On July 6, 1911 the Bauman Lodge No. 282 A.F.&.A.M. which had been 
organized in Warsaw moved to Sharps and held its first meeting. A new two 
story frame building was soon constructed in the village with the Masonic 
meeting hall located on the second floor, and the first floor equipped as an 
auditorium complete with elevated stage and inclined floor. Dramas, plays, 
and ice cream socials were regularly and frequently presented in this Masonic 
Lodge building until 1943 when the Bauman Lodge consolidated with the 
Warsaw Lodge, changed its name to Warsaw-Bauman Lodge No. 332, and 
moved to Warsaw. The old building and lot was sold and the building was 
dismantled. For a period of about thirty years this organized Masonic Lodge 
contributed to the stability of the life of the village and its facilities provided 
the focus for much of its social life. 

From the beginning of this village, oystering was its principal employment 
activity. From 1885 to 1953 there were never less than two oyster shucking 
and packing operations at Sharps Wharf and during much of this time there 
were three and four separate operations. There were more than twice that 
many engaged in the oyster planting and growing phase and from 1895 to 
1945 from 150 to 200 men appeared each working day at Sharps Wharf to 
work in the oyster business. 

Nothing had more influence on the development of this village than the 
steamboat. Beginning as early as 1828 and continuing until 1939 the steam¬ 
boat was the region’s lifeline with the cities of Baltimore and Norfolk. There 
were no railroads reaching the Northern Neck and very limited travel on poor 
public roads. From 1865 to 1939 through a succession of companies largely 
owned by railroads these steamboats supplied the Rappahannock. From the 
earliest vessel, the Patuxent, there followed a colorful variety of steamboats, 
some sidewheelers, some propeller driven, but all becoming a part of the life 
and romance of this village. The Planter, the Mary Washington, Matilda, 
Mason L. Weems—Westmoreland—Calvert, Lancaster, Potomac, Northum- 
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berland, Essex, Caroline, Middlesex and Anne Arundel became familiar 
names and familiar sights to succeeding generations in this village on the 
Rappahannock. The steamboat provided the only means of carrying the 
cattle and produce to market, the sick to the hospital, the young people to 
college, the minister from church to church, the brides on their honeymoons, 
the traveling salesman on his rounds, the merchandise to the area stores, and 
often returning the dead to be buried. 

Sharps today is a quiet residential village with practically no commercial 
activity of any kind. It is free of the problems of through traffic and free of 
most of the unwholesome influences of the outside world. There has been no 
serious crime in the village in the memory of anyone living there. People have 
made the village, but the village in turn has surely contributed to the quality 
of the lives of many people who have come under its influence through the 
years. 

—Walther Balderson Fidler 

In the entire history of Richmond County, there has been only one news¬ 
paper. 

On May 16, 1879, the Northern Neck News published its first issue— 
Number 1 of Volume 1, a weekly newspaper, which has been in continuous 
publication to this date. 

This newspaper was founded through the joint efforts of W. W. Walker, a 
Westmoreland County Attorney of note, William A. Jones, who later repre¬ 
sented the First Congressional District of Virginia in the United States Con¬ 
gress, George Walker, a prominent Northumberland County Attorney and 
Dr. Armistead N. Wellford of Sabine Hall. The first issue states, among other 
things, that “With the present number the Northern Neck News makes its first 
visit to the homes of our people.” It further notes that the five lower Northern 
Neck counties with an 1870 population of more than thirty-two thousand 
people were “sometimes almost entirely cut off from communication with the 
rest of the world” and that the News “. . . aspires to be the organ of these 
thousands of people by means of which they may make themselves heard by 
the world almost outside of which they live.” 

Another, but understated purpose of the Northern Neck News, was to 
represent the oldline, conservative Democrats in opposition to the “Re¬ 
adjuster” Republicans of that day. 

The name of the first editor is not disclosed but the editor was undoubtedly 
Robert Hall, a prominent citizen of Warsaw who shortly emerged as the editor 
and continued until 1891. 
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The first issue, typical of its time, consisted of two sheets of paper (22" x 
16"), 4 pages, 8 columns wide. Professional cards of attorneys in the 4 
lower counties advertised their services in the lead column on page 1. 

Now in its 98th year of continuous publication, the Northern Neck News 
represents principally the lifetime labors of one man, William Younger 
Morgan. Mr. Morgan or “W. Y.,” as he was generally known, was the printer’s 
devil who helped print the first issue when he was 16 years of age, and, on 
horseback, delivered the first press run of 200 copies to the post office. He 
continued as the principal producer of the News and in 1891, became its sole 
owner, editor and publisher, continuing in this capacity until his retirement 
in 1949—a record unsurpassed in the history of Virginia newspapers. Special 
mention should be made of William Wesley Lowery or “W. W.,” who served 
as printer from 1899 to 1964. 

The continuous publication of the News has spanned wars and depressions 
and has faithfully chronicled the day-to-day lives of the people of this isolated 
peninsula. 

In 1949, Mr. Morgan’s grandson, Rodney Marshall Coggin, became editor, 
owner and publisher. Mr. Coggin’s son, Rodney Ames Coggin, serves as 
assistant editor. 

No accurate history of the Northern Neck can ever be completely written 
without reference to the files of the News which has served the “Heart of 
Historyland” for almost a century and whose issues are preserved for posterity 
on microfilm at the Virginia State Library. 

—Charles H. Ryland 


TAYLOE CHARITY FUND 

John Tayloe II, of Mt. Airy, died in 1779 and by his Will probated July 5, 
1779, provided among other things: 

“I give to the Minister & Vestry of this Parish of Lunenburg, and their successors 
the Minister & Vestry of the said Parish Five hundred pounds Sterling, in Trust, 
for the use of the poorest inhabitants of the said Parish being honest people, to be 
let to Interest, on good Land security, or otherwise so laid out, that the Interest 
or better profits thereof be distributed with equity and Justice by the Minister & 
Vestry aforesaid, among them the poor aforesaid, every year, at the lower Church 
of the said Parish, on Restoration day, when I hope the Incumbent will give them 
prayer & Sermon, not mentioning this bequest. This legacy to continue forever.” 
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Thus began what is undoubtedly the oldest private charitable trust in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

At that time the American Revolution was at its height, conditions were 
uncertain, vestries of parishes were being dissolved and in the generally con¬ 
fusing times no action was taken by Tayloe’s Executors with reference to this 
charitable bequest. 

By action of the Virginia General Assembly in 1805 (now Sec. 57-4 of the 
Virginia Code), the law provided that such funds shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Overseers of the Poor. There followed subsequent litiga¬ 
tion and in the case of Overseers of the Poor, of Richmond County v. Tayloe’s 
Admr., determined at the June 1821 Term of the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, the Fund was placed in the hands of the Overseers of the Poor which 
limited the investment to “good landed security, or otherwise at their discre¬ 
tion, pursuant to the will of the testator.” 

The Overseers continued to manage this Fund until after the War Between 
the States when the Circuit Court placed the Fund in the hands of Robert 
Hall, Trustee. Subsequent Trustees have been Robert Carter Wellford, Armi- 
stead N. Wellford, Thomas T. Wright and Charles H. Ryland, the current 
Trustee. 

The Fund, never large and depleted almost to extinction as a result of the 
Civil War, now amounts to some $18,000.00 in principal. 

Lunenburg Parish is now Stonewall and Marshall Districts and the recipients 
have been restricted to the inhabitants of these two Districts. Since the advent 
of the Public Welfare System, the income from the Fund has been used pri¬ 
marily in cases of need not covered by public services. 

—Charles Hill Ryland 
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Chapter IX 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


A will proved May 26, 1714, recorded in the Clerk’s Office, concerns an early 
blacksmith of the county, John Wright, who settled on the plantation his father 
bequeathed him along the Richmond-Westmoreland line. Besides this land, the 
son had also inherited “my best set of smith’s tools.” These tools of his father’s 
were inventoried at 89£s, 7 shillings, one pence. The tools were left “to the child 
my wife now goes with,” by his father John, as well as “all my land in Richmond 
County.” 1 

From the beginning, blacksmiths were of utmost importance to the community. 
They made and kept tools in repair, and also were machinists. By the turn of this 
century there were at least three shops which continued long enough into the present 
time to be remembered by people now: one at Ethel, owned and operated by Craw¬ 
ford Forrest, Sr. and his son Crawford, Jr., where almost any tool can be crafted; 
one at Newland across from China Hill House, run by Linwood Davis until about 
ten years ago; and one at Emmerton which the owner Mr. Herman Smith describes 
below. 


NOTE 

1. Richmond County Will Book, No. 5, p. 285. 


* * * 











BLACKSMITH AT EMMERTON 

An interview with Herman A. Smith an 83 year old blacksmith 

B ACK MANY YEARS AGO, when I was a boy walking to school, I can 
recall one of the earliest blacksmith shops in our area. It was owned 
1 and operated by Mr. Willie Pitts, just west of Jerusalem Church near 
where the Cemetery is now. This was back in the early eighteen hundreds 
as he was an old man at that time. 

Later, Mr. Jim Sisson operated a shop near the same location. 

I learned my trade in the Army during World War I and when I came home 
from overseas, I started my blacksmith shop just east of Jerusalem Church in 
1924 and have continued to this day. 

I closed my larger shop and moved my equipment to a small building back 
of my home where I still enjoy making the old anvil ring whenever I can help 
a neighbor with his problems. 

I can’t do too much now as my eyesight is not too good. 

FIRST BLACKSMITH AND WHEELWRIGHT 
SHOPS IN RICHMOND COUNTY 

In the early days there were no blacksmith and wheelwright shops as such. 
Each large farm or plantation had a slave or indentured servant who did this 
work. When he was not working for his master, he was allowed to help their 
poorer and smaller neighbors when they needed his services. 

After the War Between the States, from about 1870 into 1890’s, a man 
named Reynolds, had a blacksmith and wheelwright shop at Neenah in West¬ 
moreland County. He did expert work and most people in Richmond County 
who wanted work done needing skill would take it to Mr. Reynolds’ shop. 
Mr. Reynolds would take apprentices and among them were Jasper Sanders, 
John W. Webb and Andrew Packed, from this county. Of the three, only 
Packett practiced the trade. Sanders became a store-keeper and Webb a 
farmer and carpenter. 

Andrew B. Packett, Sr. had a blacksmith and wheelwright shop at Totuskey 
Bridge from the latter part of the 1800’s into the early 1900’s, until around 
1913. His shop was in a tobacco warehouse on the creek. He discontinued 
this trade and went into the sawmill business. 

J. Madison Morgan, who had served in the Confederate army, came to 
Warsaw from Gloucester County about 1889. He was a carriage-maker, 
blacksmith and wheelwright. He was located across from the old Warner 
store property. He was also an undertaker. He died just before World War I 
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Courtesy of Robert B. Delano, Jr. 

Andrew Packett (center) at his blacksmith shop near Totuskey Bridge 


and Milton I. Morgan, Sr. took over the business, including being an under¬ 
taker. 

A black man, Henry Lucas, opened a blacksmith and wheelwright shop in 
Warsaw just before 1900 in front of where the old H. L. Warner home is 
located. Mr. Warner bought the property and Lucas moved to the middle of 
Warsaw, behind where the shoe shop and Health Department offices are now. 
He practiced his trade into the early 1930’s. 

Sometime before 1900 a Mr. Berlin came here from Front Royal and bought 
property. He was a blacksmith, wheelwright and a carriage maker. He ran 
shop for some years and Joe Berlin, his son, took it over around 1912 and 
added a gunsmith shop. 

In the early 1900’s Albert C. McKenney, Sr. located a shop at Village. 
He was also an undertaker. About the same time and in the same community 
John R. Lewis also had a shop; he was also an undertaker. 

Prior to World War I a Mr. Miller (father of Lawrence Miller) had a shop 
at Famham. He went into the War and afterwards operated it for a short 
time until his death. 

From about 1920 until 1930 Herman Smith had a shop near Jerusalem 
Baptist Church. George Yeatman worked at the trade from about 1890 until 
well into the 1900’s at Haynesville. John R. Connellee ran a shop at Warsaw 
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the first 15 or 20 years of the 1900’s but then drifted into sawmilling. He 
was also an undertaker. 

The first automobile dealer in Richmond County was Dr. Robert O. Lyell. 
He had a dealership for Ford for a few years before he sold his first car. In 



Photo by Benjamin Franklin, Sr. 


John M. Lyell of Farnham in the first automobile in the Northern Neck, 
at Court Day in Warsaw about 1905 

1913 he sold his first cars, three of them, to Ira Jeter Packett (my father), 
William J. Delano and S. B. Walker. They were 1913 touring cars. 

The accompanying invoice was from Dr. R. O. Lyell of Warsaw, the first 
automobile dealer in Richmond county. Mr. Melvin Moss states: 

“My father, J. Clinton Moss, purchased the 1913 Ford Touring car in 1913. 
This led to the establishment of a service garage in connection with his blacksmith 
and wheel-wright shop. My father and I formed a partnership in 1919, J. C. 
Moss & Son. In 1926 we took an associate dealership for Chevrolet under the 
B. B. Griffith Co. of Emmerton who were direct Chevrolet dealers at that time. 
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Two years later we were made direct dealers with Chevrolet and have continued 
to this date, a period of approximately fifty years. 

It was the Model T Ford (Tin Lizzie) which was responsible for our being in 
the automobile business.” 


Photo by Albert Warner 

Warsaw Motor Company, interior 

In Warsaw, Bernard Davis operated an agency where he sold Fords at first 
in 1932, and later a Dodge agency; Irving (“Happy”) Barnes was the first 
man to pump gas at this garage and continued until it burned in 1952. 

—Ira J. Packett and Melvin C. Moss 

THE OLD COUNTRY STORE 

An old red country store with porch and built-in benches, on the road between 
Sharps and Downings in Richmond County, Virginia, is gone but not for¬ 
gotten. Even its name was changed in the late 1880’s when Lawson Weaver, 
the former owner, sold the property to John H. Lemoine—Centerville was 
changed to Ivondale Post Office, but the old pot-bellied stove remained in the 
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Photo by Benjamin Franklin, Sr. 


W. R. Davis store at Haynesville 












center of that large area, surrounded by chairs, stools, spittoons, coal scuttle, 
and many large articles for sale—too large for shelves or counter, such as 
King Heaters, plows, furniture, toy wagons and wheelbarrows. 

Pipe-puffing, tobacco-chewing, cigar-smoking loungers gathered from early 
morning till late evening closing time. Neighbors walked a mile or more to 
enjoy a relaxed evening after a long hard day’s work. The village blacksmith 
and farmer swapped stories. A heated discussion took place often before and 
on Election Day. Sometimes the constable had to be called to control things. 
Cases were tried in the store when one neighbor accused the other of stealing 
a turkey or breaking in. Innumerable salesmen, known as “drummers” in those 
days, called each day with samples of their products, soliciting orders. These 
trips were made by horse and buggy. Goods were shipped by steamboat from 
Baltimore and other places to Sharps Wharf. 

A counter surrounded the entire area of the floor, with shelved walls behind. 
Coal oil, lamps, and scales were hung from the ceiling. On entering the store 
from the right, one saw shelves filled with a gamut of patent medicine: home¬ 
opathic remedies for relief of liver ailments, malaria, whooping cough, neu¬ 
ralgia; Hamlin’s Wizard Oil liniment; Piso’s Consumption Cure; Dr. Pierce’s 
Pills—sundry cures in capsules, pills, and ointments. Quinine and calomel 
were among the most frequently used. Amid the assortment of bottles, was 
a clear glass jar filled with Dr. Humphrey’s sugar pills—little white pellets 
which a mother bought in bulk and kept on hand. When her child needed to 
take castor oil or a syrup tonic that was bitter, she’d fill a spoon with sugar 
pills and then with the tonic. “Made things easier,” the storekeeper said. 
Crowded in this section were animal crackers, peanut prize packages, a variety 
of penny candies, fire crackers, juice harps, harmonicas, horns, baseballs, 
bats, Christmas tree ornaments, candles, chewing gum, raisins. On the counter 
were fancy glass jars filled with all kinds of stick candies, gum drops and balls. 
Under the counter were bins filled with dried beans, black-eye peas, rice, 
hominy, buckwheat, corn meal, barrels of flour, sugar (white and brown), 
pickle, vinegar, molasses with a hand pump—sold by turn (three turns made 
one pint), and salt fish. Farther down on the counter were a large cheese 
wheel with cutter, coffee grinder, bins under the counter with coffee, tea and 
salt. In the same section, fat back, cured hams hanging, pork, sausage, bacon, 
eggs, which were sold at 10 cents a dozen, lard at 12 cents a pound, potatoes 
at 20 cents a bushel. When you think about these prices you must remember 
that nearly everybody raised his own chickens, eggs, pork, and made lard 
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from pork fat; they raised vegetables and fruit in the summer, so prices were 
low and barter was a common means of exchange. A man or woman would 
come in with some chickens and trade for some special need—so the price of 
chickens would go down. The merchant made his profit from some scarce 
imported goods like sugar. 

Customers brought blackberries, blueberries, cherries, and dried fruits in 
exchange for some particular need. A fisherman would often bring a delectable 
roe shad in season, and sell it for 50 cents, a quart of best grade shucked 
oysters for 50 cents, or a dozen soft-shell crabs. In a back room of the store, 
hung from the ceiling, were various kinds of skins brought by trappers: rabbit, 
possum, coon, muskrat, fox. These skins usually brought the trapper from 
75 cents to $1.50 each. 

All produce was shipped by steamboat from Sharps Wharf to S. M. Lyell, a 
Commission Merchant in Baltimore, formerly from Famham, Virginia. 

A pigeon-hole Post Office stood against the wall at the back end of the 
store where the neighborhood inhabitants called daily for their mail. “Uncle 
Natus,” the mail man, in his little cart and horse, drove the route, Monday 
through Saturday, to Simonsons, Downings, Ivondale, and Sharps. 

On the counter across from the Post Office were bottles of soda pop in 
various flavors, pipes, cigars, “Roll your own” cigarettes, chewing tobacco 
with cutter, pipe tobacco, and matches. Under the counter were kegs of nails, 
staples, carpenter’s tools. Against the wall across the room were garden 
tools, wash tubs, milk pails, ropes, twines, baskets. China and glass were on 
shelves, as were lamps, shades, jugs, pitchers, basins, soaps, laundry soap 
made by neighborhood people with fat, lye, and other ingredients. Paints, 
linseed oil were there, and a barrel of coal oil which was used in lamps as the 
only means of light; customers usually brought in a can to be filled. 

At the back end of the store were harness, saddlery, buggy whips, lap robes, 
nets made of twine to cover horses while they stood in the hot sun for pro¬ 
tection from biting flies. 

On the left side of the counter was a large assortment of women’s and men’s 
wearing apparel—coats, shirts, pants, sweaters, underwear, socks, stockings, 
yellow “sou-westers” worn by men working in water and bad weather, shoes, 
boots, gloves, hats. There were show cases containing jewelry, ribbons, laces, 
veils. Bolts of material were arranged on the shelves, blankets, sheet material, 
spool cotton, pins and needles. Stationery, pencils, pens, ink, slates, and copy 
books occupied another section. At the end of this counter was a safe and 
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desk of the storekeeper where all records were kept; the money was kept in 
the safe, and there was a cash register on each counter. 

In early 1905 at the death of John H. Lemoine, the store was rented until 
late 1915 when it was sold to Mr. Kronk, who with his family lived in the 
apartment over the store, until it was sold to Mr. Walter Hale who had 
previously lived at “Fairplay” near Downings. Mr. Hale retired and moved 
to Tappahannock. 

Between the death of Mr. Lemoine and the arrival of Mr. Kronk, the store¬ 
keepers who rented the store were: Mr. Edward Stakes and his bride, in 
1905, who stayed several years, leaving to pursue other business; then Mr. 
Charles Rock and his uncle Mr. Frank Winstead; at Mr. Winstead’s death, 
Mr. Rock left and two Edwards brothers, Dock and Lawrence, took over the 
store. They ran it until Mr. Kronk bought the property in late 1915. The 
store burned at some later date. 

School children can image what an improvement the supermarkets of today 
are, when they hear about the kind of stores that served their grandparents 
and great-grandparents! 

—Esther Lemoine Johnston 

Other country stores near Ivondale were one at Sharps owned by Mr. 
Frederick Downing, 1880-1909, and a smaller store at Sharps which housed 
the Post Office, managed by the Postmistress, Mrs. C. M. Wright, early in this 
century and for some years thereafter; a store at Tidewater owned by Mr. 
Richard Davis; one at Downings, run by Mr. T. Jerome Downing, brother of 
the Sharps storekeeper, from the 1880’s on; stores at Farnham owned by two 
brothers, Mr. Sam and Mr. Russell Lumpkin. Post Offices were often stationed 
in these stores, making them all the more the social centers. 

At one time or another there were: at Newland, Peed’s store and Bartlett’s 
store, and Jenkins’ and Scates’ stores; at Carter’s Wharf, Mell Scates’; at Farm¬ 
ers’ Fork, Bartlett’s; Mr. Ivan Marks’ at Naylor’s; Omohundro’s at Lyells; in 
Warsaw, Mr. Ike Hall’s, Mr. G. Milton Sydnor’s, Mr. Harry Warner’s and 
several others; at Emmerton, Mr. Fax Griffith’s, H. J. Sisson’s store; at Fam- 
ham, Lyell’s General Store and Walker’s; at Haynesville, Franklin’s and 
King’s, and Edmund Spence’s at Rich Neck; Acree’s and Lewis’ at Sharps; 
Jack Saunders’ at Tidewater; Simonsons’ at Simonsons. In fact, a community 
name comes from a family’s store in many instances. All these and the other 
stores of the county operated at varying dates; some research would be re¬ 
quired to determine ownership and dates. 
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A GENERAL STORE 
J. T. France 
Newland, Virginia 

Papa was a storekeeper. As part of that he wore many hats and assumed 
many roles. To some he was “Mr. Jack,” “Cousin Jack,” “Uncle Jack,” hus¬ 
band, father, farmer, Sunday School teacher—ad infinitum. But to me he was 
a special grandfather, “Papa,” who related such good stories—Bible stories, 
ghost stories, worthy news items from Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not,” and anec¬ 
dotes from the life of a proprietor of a general store near Newland, Virginia. 

Around the turn of the Century (1900), give or take a few years, Papa 
built a storehouse and opened for business near the corner of a cross-roads 
(now Richmond County Secondary Highway Routes 624 and 637). Unlike 
stores of today, there were no statistical analyses, market reports, or product 
evaluations. Any young man with enough capital and lots of ambition and 
desire could and would “open up shop” as my grandfather did. (Papa’s own 
formula for starting a business was capital enough to buy one inventory of 
stock for the shelves, one inventory to be able to sell on credit, plus one 
inventory to order from wholesalers. That, in itself, was a notable task!) 
Maybe some businesses did not survive but many did—there always seemed 
to be a need for a store. When and where to put the business establishment 
was basically intuitive, for wherever there was a crossing of roads in Rich¬ 
mond County, at some time in the past a store was located near that spot. 

Macy’s and Gimbel’s found a spot on the corner of 34th Street in New 
York City, and while they are known for their merchandising, nothing can 
compare to products offered by general stores “in these parts.” Papa’s store 
like most of his time was “general” in the true sense of the word. Take the 
following list, for instance: 

Dry goods—material for dresses, sheets, pillow cases, bed ticking; shoes—dress 
with ties and buttons of leather and kid, tennis shoes, rubber boots; corsets 
with stays which laced in back and hooked in front; overalls, dress shirts; 
gloves; hose (cotton and lyle); taffeta petticoats, socks. 

Notions—thread—silk and cotton in black and white; needles; collars—celluloid 
and starched linen; fine laces for trims, and ribbon. 

Medicines—Wampoles cod liver oil, castor oil, laudanum, paregoric (until law was 
enacted), flaxseed and dried mustard for poultices, Alcox’s plasters, “Cordial” 
for babies, Doan’s pills, liniment, turpentine, quinine for fevers, Epsom salts. 
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Housewares—dishes and glassware, pitchers, wash bowls, knives, forks, spoons, 
lanterns, rat traps (furniture could be ordered, also chairs, cabinets). 

Tobacco—“Mickey” twists, plugs (size cut to order) chewing tobacco—“Mule,” 
“Days’ Work,” “Apple’s”; “Scott’s snuff”; clay and corn cob pipes; cigarettes— 
roll your owns, “Duke’s Mixture” and “Bull Durham”; rolled cigarettes—“Old 
Mills,” “Solvent,” “Pall Mall,” “Chesterfield.” 

Hardware—grubbing hoes, garden rakes, spades, pitch forks, mole traps, cultivator 
hoes, plow points, horse collars, harnesses, trace chains, nails (40 lb.), canning 
jars. 

Specialties—candies, chewing gum, Cologne, face powder, (rouge—never!), kid 
gloves, lace collars, jabots. 

Foodstuffs—spices—cloves, nutmeg, pepper; coffee, tea, sugar, pickles—sweet and 
sour in kegs, cheese in blocks, oranges, crackers; large tins of lard, fat back, 
sardines, canned sausages and beans; rice, oatmeal (favorite); barrels of 
molasses, vinegar, flour, coal oil, linseed oil. 

One interesting bit of produce for which this area of Virginia is known was 
oysters. Papa would go to a place near Nomini Creek (“Poor Jack’s”) and 
purchase a wagon load of oysters each week (during the months with an “R 
—September, October, etc.). He would place them on the earthen floor of 
the cellar in the back of the store and daily would “sprinkle” them with salted 
water. Customers could purchase them “as is,” or he would “shuck” them. If 
a customer came in and requested oyster stew, and many passing travelers 
would, Papa would cook them to order on a small stove in a back room and 
serve the stew with crackers on the side. At these times, Papa became a chef 
and restaurateur. 

Since the waterways were absolutely essential, most of the produce and 
inventory travelled to Fredericksburg, Virginia and Baltimore, Maryland, via 
steamboats. In those days, the Lancaster, Middlesex, Northumberland, and 
Calvert steamboats travelled from Baltimore to Fredericksburg carrying pro¬ 
duce on the lower decks and passengers on the upper deck in a twenty-four 
hour period. For one dollar a person, one could leave Naylor’s Wharf one 
morning at 6:00 a.m. and arrive in Baltimore the next morning at 6:00 a.m. 
For another dollar, one could retire to a stateroom (most were two bunks so 
one might have to share with another, and a few were single bedrooms). If 
one did not reserve a bed, he could sit in the saloon (probably “salon”—sitting 
room—because beverages were not served there). 

For proprietors of stores like Papa, someone met the boat at Naylor’s on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings around 6.00 a.m. The merchant 
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purchased from the wholesaler crates (30 dozen eggs per crate), or wooden 
barrels for fruit, berries, etc. Then he would ship produce from this area to 
wholesale dealers, such as Cephas M. Lewis in Baltimore. Papa would pur¬ 
chase items like eggs, chickens, fruit (cherries), vegetables, calves, hogs, 
rabbits (brought 15-25 cents per rabbit) from local customers. He would 
pay them, but mainly they received store credit. Then he would pack the 
merchandise and send it to Baltimore and the wholesaler would pay him— 
Papa was the “middleman”! 

The following is a list of merchants with whom Papa dealt: 


(a) In Baltimore, Maryland 

S. G. Kugler Co. Dr. 

Dealers & Jobbers 
Stoves, Furnaces, Ranges & 
Heaters 

418 West Conway St. 

Chas. M. Ness & Co. 

Importers & Jobbers 
Horse Whips, Clothing, 
Saddles, Hardware 
116 S. Hanover St. 

Baltimore Bargain House 
General Merchandize 
204-220 W. Baltimore St. 
“More Goods for Same Money 
—Same Goods for Less 
Money.” 

John E. Hurst & Co. 

39-41-43-45 Heplins Place 
Cr. Lombard St. 

Allen, Son & Co. 

119 W. Baltimore St. 

Fruits, Nuts, Sundries 

Jas. W. Ramsey & Co. 

Wooden and Willow Ware 
Crockery and Glassware 
118 Hanover St. 

C. D. Kenney Co. 

Teas, Coffees, Sugars 
520-22-24 S. Eutaw St. 


Nat’l Biscuit Co. 

1112-1122 N. Appleton St. 

Anderson & Ireland Co. 
Wholesale Hardware 
Cutlery & Guns 
123-125 Light St. 

Bagby Furniture Co. 

108 S. Eutaw St. 

D. M. Ferry Co. 

Seeds 

Carlin & Fulton Dr. 

309 W. German St. 

Banigan Rubber Co. 

29 S. Hanover St. 

Peter Rose & Sons— 

Harness & Saddlery 
10 S. Hanover 

Kingan Provision Co. 

Pork & Beef Packers 
355 North St. 

White & Co. Flour—1909 

S. M. Lyell&Co. 

Grain, Livestock & Produce 
Commission Merchants 
No. 4 E. Camden St. 

Johnson-Dukehart Co. 

Cotton & Linen Netting 
16 East Lombard St. 
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F. A. Davis & Sons 
Tobacco & Cigars 
119-121 S. Howard St. 

Carr, Owens & Co. 

Wholesale Druggists 
27 S. Howard St. 

The Nat’l Building & Supply 
418-20-22-24 E. Pratt St. 

S. Palmisana Son & Co. 
Foreign & Domestic Fruits 
107 W. Camden St. 

J. Bolgiane & Sons 
The Red “C” Oil Mfg. Co. 

Baltimore Pulverizing Co. 
Fertilizers & Chemicals 
307-308 Marine Bank Bldg. 


(b) In Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Cool Spring Ice Co. Dr. 

“We Use Pure Water” 

For Fisherman 

B. J. Marshall 

Building Material-Hardware 

G. & H. Clothing Co. 

Decker & Alrich— 

Wagons, Fertilizer 

(c) Others 

J. C. Phillips Co. 
Tappahannock 

The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
138 Duane St. 

New York, N. Y. 


There were several dependable events in Papa’s life as a storekeeper. At 
least twice and sometimes three times a year he boarded the “steamer” at 
Naylor’s Wharf on an overnight trip to Baltimore. While these were spe¬ 
cifically business trips, I suspect there was a certain amount of pleasure in the 
boat trip to such a metropolis. Papa visited warehouses and ordered interest¬ 
ing items from merchants. While his departure brought forth tears of sorrow, 
his return home evinced tears of great joy and happiness. Even though much 
of his orders would be delivered at a future date via another later boat from 
Baltimore, he always managed to shop for special items for his family to bring 
home in his luggage. It may have been a riding habit, kid gloves, patent leather 
shoes, or a fur-trimmed coat, but whatever he selected it was always the 
latest vogue and nearly always fit! Needless to say, he was a shrewd connois¬ 
seur of value. 

Papa opened for business about 8:00 o’clock a.m. Passers-by included 
school children, farmers, lumbermen, teachers, and even the local doctor mak¬ 
ing house calls. From time to time, relatives helped wait on customers—my 
grandmother, his daughter, brothers Ewell mid Cleveland, and brother-in-law 
Louis Balderson (a family endeavor). When the time came for dinner 
(lunch), whoever was in the store was invited to continue the conversation 
at the dinner table. The family dwelling was but a short walk away. At various 
times men, called “drummers” but actually salesmen, arrived with samples 
and order forms. Items were selected, the order was placed, and the mer- 
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chandise arrived at a later date from Baltimore. Many times they stayed at 
Mrs. Cornelia Scates,’ a local resident. 

While money was accepted gratefully, checks were rare, and credit cards 
were unknown. Many customers arrived with baskets of eggs and a shopping 
list. Eggs became, in a sense, a unique standard of currency. If the customer 
received more credit from the eggs he brought than the items he purchased, 
Papa would give him a “due bill” for the difference. Suppose for a moment 
the customer was credited with fifty cents worth of eggs, but purchased only 
thirty-five cents worth of merchandise. He was given fifteen cents in due bills 
—probably ten cents and five cents. Thees due bills varied with the proprietor 
of a store. Papa gave these cardboard-like discs in varying colors and sizes. 
Ten cents may be blue, five cents red, etc. On one side was imprinted, “Rexon, 
J. T. France, Newland, Va.” At a future date, this same customer might 
return with these due bills, and they would be credited to his next purchase— 
a way to keep one’s customers coming back! 

Of course, one of the hazards existing in using the eggs was getting them to 
the store in a solid state. Nothing was more devastating to a child, eager for 
candy or cookies, than to make it to the store with fresh egg in hand, only to 
trip up the front steps and drop the egg. My mother was a prime example 
and this writer often wondered who cleaned up the splattered egg, for disap¬ 
pointment often overshadows practicality in memory. 

Closing hours seemed varied. Papa opened early and closed whenever he 
thought time should be up. Many times it was late if the store was full or the 
conversation particularly good. It was open Monday through Saturday and 
never on Sundays. 

With the ages of radio and television, current events change radically in 
a short period of time. However, in the era of Papa’s store, even the slightest 
news of the community took on greater proportions. There was, of course, 
one politician who “politicked” all over Stonewall district. Everyone promised 
him his vote, but when the final tally was in, he collected only ten votes—the 
moral of that is, never be too over-confident “until the vote’s in.” However, 
Presidents Wilson and Taft were discussed, and Congressman William A. 
Jones, world renowned for his sponsorship of Phillipine Independence, and a 
favorite son, visited in the community and was duly supported. Then, there 
was the Eastlake Murder Case which caused great interest and curiosity. 
However, the one event which touched the lives of so many families was World 
War I. The Baltimore Sun left that city one night and the next morning it 
arrived by mail (the mail carrier drove a road cart) to Papa. The paper was 
thoroughly digested by each customer that evening in the store, and each event 
of the war was critiqued by the many armchair strategists. 
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Winter scene in Warsaw, 1900 , looking west 








Christmas Eve was usually memorable and exciting—men and women came 
to the store to purchase the decorative hard candy and popcorn displayed on 
a special stand. Colorful ribbons hung from the ceiling. Oranges were a 
popular item for Christmas stockings. The highlight of the evening was the 
performance of “fiddlers”—neighborhood musicians who played popular 
music, namely “Arkansas Traveler.” From year to year, Papa came up with 
some novel form of entertainment. Once he purchased a balloon—about the 
size of a pickle barrel—which rose in the air when lighted at the base. How¬ 
ever, when the hot air was used up, the balloon disintegrated. Then, there 
were the years Papa displayed firecrackers (sparklers). Showmanship was 
another of Papa’s talents! 

Most of all, a store shared a unique position in the community. Just as 
a school, a church, a courthouse, was a gathering place for people, so was the 
store. Nothing was planned, but sometime after dinner men of the community 
would wander on down the road; some walked, others rode horses or drove 
buggies. While there was never a sign “For Men Only,” nor anything ever said 
about it, women rarely joined this group. (Wives occasionally would “re¬ 
tire” to the house and visit with my grandmother.) It was not a closed club 
either. Some men attended these nightly gatherings routinely, others fre¬ 
quently, and a few, seldom. This was “where the action was.” As an informal 
location for communication, the country store was where news was trans¬ 
mitted, problems of the world were solved, and who was getting what for 
tomatoes, corn, etc. If one was running for an office, this was the place to 
meet the constituents; and in some instances, the structure itself might serve 
as a polling place. One did not have to worry about how the women were 
going to vote, for even after they received the vote they either did not or 
voted as “Pa” voted. Most elections were debated nightly by this heavily 
Democratic gathering. The Republicans were few and far between. Later, 
many stores offered radio programs where all sat around looking at that 
marvelous piece of equipment. There was always a conspicuous hole in the 
wall where some genius of his day attached an aerial from the roof to the 
radio. 

A country store was never complete without that central figure which never 
talked back and always welcomed each new visitor on a cold evening. And 
that marvelous structure was the pot-bellied stove radiating heat and com¬ 
fort with each load of wood it digested. Men sat around it savoring its 
presence, talking and “chewing.” The “spittoon” of course was a necessary 
article of furnishing. And they came in various sizes and shapes. The one 
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beverage always available was a fresh bucket of well water with that trusty, 
communal dipper. 

The interior of the store was not necessarily luxurious in the modern sense 
—there was no electricity, refrigeration, or rest rooms, but lots of togetherness. 
Lighting was provided by brass, coal-oil lamps with reflectors mounted on the 
wooden columns bracing the ceiling. Customers sat around the room on 
counters, benches, boxes, whatever was horizontal, stable and available. 



Photo by Albert Warner 

The county seat, 1900 


Once ravaged by fire, this second store structure still stands. Although it 
has been empty of furniture or merchandise for years and years, this writer 
spent many childhood hours wandering around the central room where 
counters once stood, shelves were once installed, and hooks were hung. It didn’t 
take much imagination to feel the warmth of people (friendly ghosts, I sup¬ 
pose) to see the absolute organized clutter of merchandise standing, hanging, 
projecting from the walls, or smell the aroma of leather harnesses, the pickle 
barrel, and warm cheese. The wire rack which held a ball of string hanging 
from the ceiling, the little cards of rapidly disintegrating lace, the shoe button 
hooks, and the old desk packed with papers standing against the wall, always 
created marvelous pictures of a once thriving business. Today, museums 
recreate this picture of the general store for children all over the country, but 
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one wonders how any child could appreciate it fully without having the fun of 
eating that one pickle from the bottom of the barrel, of selecting those mar¬ 
velous pieces of candy from the case, or even carrying home that crooked 
wedge of cheese, “approximately” one pound. 

There were many other men who spent their lives in just such establish¬ 
ments as my grandfather. Their families, too, share in these memories and 
look back with nostalgia to this time and place. Some around this period in 
the Stonewall district of Richmond County were: 


1. 

Melvin Scates 

6. Elvin Peed 

13. 

H. H. Bartlett 

2. 

L. I. Peed 

7. A. T. Jenkins 

14. 

Bushrod Minor 

3. 

Scates’ Store 

8. J. T. France 

15. 

M. L. Maiden 


James M. Scates 

J. Banning Scates 

9. Warren Bartlett 

16. 

Wm. H. Marks 


S. Kemper Scates 

10. William Brooks 

17. 

Cleveland France 

4. 

James Scates 

11. Clifton Lumpkin 

18. 

Joseph Weaver 

5. 

J. C. Jenkins 

12. W. J. Bartlett 

19. 

T. D. Marks 


The general store was a remarkable institution in this area, as in many 
other rural locales. This store was typical of most, and Papa was very much 
like the usual owner and proprietor of the times. It provided primarily the 
needs of the community and possibly a few luxuries. Food, clothing, working 
tools were essential catalysts for the camaraderie, political detentes, the local 
“curbs” of financial transactions. Sociologists may call that old country store 
an institution developed for transmission of culture; a modem psychologist 
might call it rural society’s group therapy; and an educator may place it in the 
category of a “meaningful” learning experience. That old country store was 
these and much more. It was a cohesive force in an overall homogeneous com¬ 
munity, and it reflected the customs, mores and aspirations of the average, 
hardworking, earnest, faithful people. It served them well. 

—Betty Sheehan 

NORTHERN NECK STATE BANK 

Charles II, in exile near Paris on September 18, 1649, granted to seven of 
his nobles “all that intire Tract of Land, portion and Territory lying in 
America, and bounded by, and within the heads of Tappahannocke als Rap- 
pahanocke and Quircough or Patawomecke Rivers, the Courses of the said 
Rivers and Chesapayoake Bay.” 

This grant brought into being the Northern Neck proprietary of the Cul- 
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peper-Fairfax families and developed in the valleys of the boundary rivers a 
society so opulent and enviable that it aroused the ambition of many Virginians 
and produced among its many sons, George Washington and the Lees, Mason, 
Monroe, and others, renowned in the early'days of the Republic. 

During the 260 years between the grant of 1649 and the year 1909, the 
Northern Neck had experienced many changes. It had seen four wars: it 
had survived the loss of population in the great migrations westward; and its 
agricultural economy had abandoned the soil-exhausting tobacco for more 
suitable crops. Yet it had not changed. With its rich farms and bountiful 
rivers, its relative isolation from centers of population and its dependence on 
water transportation, it remained a place of quiet good living; its way of 
life included home and family, church and school, as well as sports of field, 
marsh and stream and a delight in convivial entertaining. 

Banking was an art unknown to the Northern Neck. Its produce went by 
vessel and steamboat, principally to Baltimore, and exchange was by drafts 
on commission merchants there. Currency was delivered by steamboat pursers. 
There were no banks in the nine counties between Hampton and Alexandria. 

In April 1900, the L. E. Mumford Banking Company was chartered with 
its principal office at Cape Charles, on the Eastern Shore. Branches of this 
Bank were soon established throughout the Chesapeake Bay area and seven 
of these branches were in the Northern Neck. 

The exact date of the establishment of a branch of the Mumford Bank in 
Warsaw is not known. Prior to 1902 there stood on the “bank comer,” a one- 
story frame building owned by Congressman William A. Jones. This building 
burned sometime early in 1902 and the L. E. Mumford Banking Company 
arranged to purchase the lot from Mr. Jones for $1,000.00. During the sum¬ 
mer of 1902 the Mumford Bank had James E. Newman of Warsaw con¬ 
struct on this lot a handsome two-story building and opened there, sometime 
late in 1902, a branch bank. This building, well remembered by many, con¬ 
tinued as a bank building until 1930 and stood until destroyed by fire in 1934. 

The first Cashier of the Mumford Branch was Mr. Upshur Wilson from the 
Eastern Shore. Little is known of its operations except that it was highly suc¬ 
cessful. Joseph W. Chinn, a Warsaw Attorney, represented this branch on 
the Board of Directors of the parent bank at Cape Charles. The Mumford 
Bank successfully weathered the panic of 1907, but soon thereafter Mr. L. E. 
Mumford, its organizer and President, began a liquidation of the branches 
by sales to local groups, who organized and financed independent banks. 

On May 1, 1909, the Northern Neck State Bank first opened its doors for 
business as successor to the Mumford Company with a paid-in capital of $25,- 
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000.00 and purchased the bank lot and building for $7,600.00. The first 
officers and directors represented the business and professional life of the com¬ 
munity. Joseph W. Chinn, lawyer and Commonwealth’s Attorney of Rich¬ 
mond County, was President and Director. R. Carter Wellford, farmer and 
President of the Northern Neck Telephone and Telegraph Company, was Vice- 
President and Director, and William T. Tyler was Cashier. Other first di¬ 
rectors were L. E. Mumford of Cape Charles, a substantial stockholder; 
Samuel B. Walker, farmer, canner and merchant of Oldhams; G. Milton 
Sydnor, druggist of Warsaw; Frank W. Motley, farmer of Sharps; John M. 
Lyell, farmer and merchant of Farnham; Newton Z. Oakley, oyster planter 
and packer of Downings; and C. Harding Walker, attorney of Heathsville. 

A bank grows because of the confidence of the public in the soundness and 
integrity of its management and its service to the economic life of its com¬ 
munity. The history of the Northern Neck State Bank since its organization 
is a history of the people who gave it sound management and of the services 
rendered to the community of Warsaw, to Richmond County and the sur¬ 
rounding area. 

From 1909 until after the advent of good roads and the opening of the 
Downing Bridge in 1927, the Northern Neck continued as part of the water¬ 
borne economy of Baltimore. The bank corresponded with the first National 
Bank of Baltimore. The Richmond financial community seemed far away. 
After 1927, bridges and roads brought the Northern Neck closer to Richmond 
and the directors acted to change its correspondent connection to the First 
and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. 

In its over 67 years, the bank has seen two world wars and weathered the 
Great Depression. Some items of interest in these fifty years would include: 

1913 Salary of Cashier $100.00 per month; Assistant Cashier $35.00. 

1918 Assets first passed $200,000.00. 

1920 Directors paid $3.00 per month. 

1923 Purchase of adjoining Coleman lot for site of future bank building. 

1930 Construction of new bank building on Coleman lot. 

1931 First Christmas Savings Club. 

1933 Membership in Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

1934 Old bank building destroyed by fire. 

1943 Assets first passed the million mark. 

1946 First stock dividend declared. 

1948 Membership in Federal Reserve System. 

1952 The erection of east wing to bank building. 
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1955 The erection of west wing to bank building and installation of night 
depository. 

1960 The purchase of the Wallace Hotel property which has been used for ex¬ 
pansion of the Bank building and as a parking lot. 

1963 Remodeling of building and construction of an addition, which gave the 
Bank a total of 4,500 square feet of useable space. 

1971 A major remodeling and construction of additional building space which 
gives the Bank its present 11,500 square feet. 

A listing of all former and present officers and directors with their dates of 
service is to be found in Appendix C. 

An account of the Northern Neck State Bank would not be complete with¬ 
out special mention of its five presidents. 

Director of the L. E. Mumford Banking Company and moving spirit in the 
organization of the Northern Neck State Bank, leading citizen and attorney, 
Judge of the Twelfth Judicial Circuit, Justice of the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Joseph W. Chinn, as Director and President, ably guided the 
bank during its first twenty-seven years and left his imprint of sound and 
conservative growth. 

Armistead N. Wellford, son of R. Carter Wellford of Sabine Hall who 
was one of the organizers and first directors, succeeded his father as Vice- 
President in 1919. For twenty-six years active in the management of the bank 
as Director and Counsel, he served as its second President. Attorney and 
Commonwealth’s Attorney of his native Richmond County, admired and 
respected by all who knew him, he guided the bank through the difficult 
and stormy 1930’s as Counsel and President. 

Director for twenty-eight years, President for the twenty-year period 1939- 
1959, W. Tayloe Murphy guided the bank during a period of great growth 
from a small local bank to an enlarged area-wide institution which witnessed 
an increase in total assets of almost ten-fold. Farmer and businessman, mem- 
bef of the Virginia General Assembly for eight terms and Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia 1943-1947, President of the Tidewater Telephone 
Company, and Chairman of the bank’s Board 1959-1962, his judgment and 
advice was widely sought and he led the bank in meeting the challenge of 
growth and service in its zone of influence. 

Affectionately known as “Deacon” or “Uncle Vernon,” and the fourth 
President, Vernon W. Sanders began his almost sixty years of service to the 
bank on February 1, 1916, as Assistant Cashier at a salary of $50.00 per 
month. Successively, Cashier, Director, President and President Emeritus, he 
ably carried the burden of day-to-day operations. His intimate knowledge of 
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banking, of customers and their financial problems, his cheerful response to 
all who sought his counsel earned him the admiration and respect of customers 
and fellow bankers alike. 

Fifth and current President Lowery R. Sanders has given full time service 
to the bank for thirty years. As President and Chief Administrative Officer 
since 1968, he led the bank in a major rebuilding program which more than 
doubled its size, expanded its services to the public and increased its assets 
by more than two and one half times to an all time high of 25 million dollars. 

Well named for the region it serves, the Northern Neck State Bank looks 
forward to continuing its growth and service to the banking needs of the area. 
Keeping pace with the ever-changing methods in agriculture, conserving and 
increasing the production of timber and seafood, attracting from nearby cities 
increasing numbers of summer visitors and permanent residents to enjoy its 
tempered climate and pleasures afforded by hundreds of miles of tidal shore 
line, attracting light industry related to its basic economy—these are the 
roots which will feed the Northern Neck and will govern the future growth 
and service of the Northern Neck State Bank. 

—Charles H. Ryland 

THE CANNING INDUSTRY IN RICHMOND COUNTY 

Tomato canning represented a very important part of the economy of Rich¬ 
mond County from the late 1880’s until 1970. In the early part of this period, 
many of the small farmers raised grain and corn largely for their own con¬ 
sumption and tomatoes were one of the few cash crops available to them. 
In addition, wages paid to factory workers helped to supplement income 
derived from oysters, fishing and the lumber industry. 

There were approximately 23 tomato plants in operation in the county at 
various times until 1970 when the last one was closed. Since empty cans and 
other supplies had to be brought in by boat and the canned tomatoes shipped 
the same way, most of the early factories were located on navigable streams. 
Those not so located had to use horses and wagons for transportation until the 
advent of trucks. 

It is difficult to arrive at any dollar value for this industry since prices and 
production varied so much from year to year. Records kept at one plant 
from 1943 to 1952 show that its production averaged about 54,000 cases 
of tomatoes annually over this period. This production required an average 
of 106,000 baskets or approximately 1800 tons of tomatoes per year. Prices 
paid for tomatoes amounted to $48,000.00 per year and labor costs to about 
$15,000.00. During this time, there were six plants in operation in Richmond 
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County, indicating that the average annual production for the 1943-1952 
period was about 270,000 cases of canned tomatoes. This would have re¬ 
quired approximately 500,000 baskets or 9,000 tons of tomatoes per year, 
bringing farmers a yearly average of $250,000.00 and labor $70,000.00. 
Although there were more plants in operation prior to 1943, they were smaller 
and the cash value of the crop would have been less, but would probably 
have represented as large a percentage of the total farm income. 

The first tomato factory in Richmond County was located at Sharps. The 
land books in the Clerks Office in Warsaw show that Andrew Kreite & Bro. 
of Baltimore, Md. owned a canning plant in this village in 1879, this being the 
same property owned in 1878 by Wilhelm Winslow. About 1900, this prop¬ 
erty was purchased by Eli Sharp and operated as E. Sharp Canning Co., 
processing tomatoes, English peas, sweet potatoes and blackberries. The 
tomatoes and peas were grown locally, the sweet potatoes were brought from 
the Eastern Shore by boats and blackberries were purchased along the shores 
of the Rappahannock and brought to Sharps by boat. 

About 1911, this property was purchased by Frederick Northup who 
operated as Milden Packing Co., canning tomatoes, until the early 1920’s. 
After this, the plant was operated by B. B. Griffith for several years. In 1928 
the equipment was purchased by A. D. Davis and moved to a different location 
and was in production until 1935. 

The following list gives the locations and approximate dates of operation 
of the other tomato plants in the County. It should be noted that among 
the very early plants were those at Totuskey Creek (1900), Naylors (1901), 
Warsaw (1903) and Garlands Mill (1905). 


NEWLAND AREA: 

Naylors—Waddington & Holmes .1901-1920 

Naylors Packing Co. (Delano Bros.) .1929-1933 

Newland—Waddington & Holmes .before 1918 

Jones Creek—Colonial Packing Co.1918-1930 

Carters Wharf—Colonial Packing Co.1918-1930 

Newland—A. L. Rowe .1931-1934 

Powell Mothershead .1936-1970 

WARSAW AREA: 

Totuskey Creek—Dr. G. M. Sydnor & others .about 1900-1910 

Warsaw—Dr. G. M. Sydnor & others.about 1903-1910 


(This plant was located near the present Warsaw Shopping Center.) 
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Warsaw—W. N. Hall . 

Warsaw—Garland’s Mill—Edw. W. Garland .1905-1910 

Haynesville—Garner Bros. & Chambers .1910 

W. R. Davis .1920-1930 

Farmers Fork—W. D. Edwards .about 1920-1930 

Ethel—Wilkinson Bros.late 1920’s 

Welford’s Wharf—W. J. Delano & Sons .1913-1924 

Lyells—E. L. Hutt & Sons .late 1920’s-1932 

Warsaw—Revere & Lowery .about 1925-1935 

(Plant located near present WNNT radio station.) 

EMMERTON AREA: 

Emmerton—W. F. Griffith & Bro.1907-1918 

This same plant was later operated by: 

W. F. Griffith .1918-1934 

Douglas & Edwards .1892-1944 

H. N. Edwards .1944-1947 

Markham Canning Co.1947-1951 

Emmerton Canning Co.1951-1954 

Emmerton—F. C. Mullin .1922-1926 

Emmerton—M. B. Hammack .1931-1968 

FARNHAM AREA: 

J. T. Payne .about 1917-1920 

M. B. Hammack .1925-1931 

Douglas & Welch .1931-1942 

Douglas & Self.1944-1950 

IVONDALE 

W. S. Hale .1930-1948 

Hale & Parker .1948-1949 

W. F. Hanks .1949-1956 

Simonsons—J. W. Welch Canning Co.1912-1914 

Downings—J. W. Welch Canning Co.1914-1968 

—Russell C. Hammack 
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THE TELEPHONE COMPANY IN RICHMOND COUNTY 


The first telephone company in the Northern Neck area of our State was 
established in Heathsville, Virginia on July 13, 1887. 

At this meeting Mr. W. A. Jones of Warsaw was elected temporary chair¬ 
man. A committee was appointed to solicit stockholders and a two hour 
recess was taken to allow the committee time to solicit subscribers. When they 
met again, the committee reported $5,075.00 had been subscribed; 203 shares 
at $25.00 per share, and $2.00 on each share had been paid at the time of 
subscription. A motion was made to make the five largest stockholders mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Directors. They were: W. A. Jones, J. C. Ewell, L. 
Cockrell, L. T. Smith and J. A. Palmer. A thirty minute recess was given to 
the Board of Directors for the purpose of electing officers of the Company. 
They were: W. A. Jones, President, J. A. Palmer, Secretary and L. Cockrell, 
Treasurer and General Superintendent. 

Mr. R. Carter Wellford was named President of the Company in 1918, 
and following his death in 1919 Judge Joseph W. Chinn assumed the Presi¬ 
dency. Mr. Rodney M. Coggin was appointed Secretary, Treasurer and Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the organization in 1918, and was directed by the Board of 
Directors at their meeting on December 20, 1918 to “attend all courts during 
the year for the purpose of collecting accounts and hearing complaints.” 

The East Coast Utilities Company, Inc. purchased Tidewater Telephone 
Company, the organization serving the Gloucester, Mathews, and Middlesex 
area, and in 1929 purchased the Northern Neck Telephone and Telegraph 
Company serving the Northern Neck and the Essex area. 

Tidewater Telephone Company was organized under the Presidency of 
Rodney M. Coggin in 1945. 

At the time of acquisition, there were eleven manual exchanges and one 
dial exchange. By 1951 only six years after purchase of the system. Tidewater 
Telephone Company had converted ten of its manual exchanges to dial, and 
extended dial exchange service to other areas in the territory by establishing 
eleven new dial exchanges, making a total of 22 dial exchanges and one 
manual exchange in Warsaw, to serve 8,500 subscribers; an increase of 5,340 
since the company’s organization in 1945. 

In 1958 Mr. W. Tayloe Murphy became President to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Mr. Coggin. Mr. James S. Day accepted the Presi¬ 
dency in 1962 after the resignation of Mr. Murphy. 

By 1972 Tidewater Telephone Company had grown to 25 exchanges with 
more than 43,000 telephones served by 350 employees. In the same year the 
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Company was purchased by the Continental Telephone System and in 1975 
became a part of Continental Telephone of Virginia, the largest independent 
telephone company in Virginia. 

—Dorothy T. Douglas 

THE NORTHERN NECK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

Through the efforts of a few dedicated men, the first organizational meet¬ 
ing of the Northern Neck Electric Cooperative was held on June 3, 1937. 
Thus the Cooperative was formed. At the same meeting, the following di¬ 
rectors were elected: R. E. Peed and Robert A. Gamble to represent Rich¬ 
mond County; A. B. Gamer, Robert A. Brent and S. A. Whittaker to represent 
Northumberland County; V. R. Chowning and C. Taylor Slaughter to repre¬ 
sent Lancaster County; and P. H. Gouldman and Harry W. Coates to repre¬ 
sent Westmoreland County. 

On September 1, 1937, R. R. Dennison was hired as Manager. Construction 
began on September 20, 1937 on the first lines from Oak Grove to Red Hill. 
This line of 38 miles with 127 consumers was energized on the 17th of April 
1938. 

In 1939, people in the rural area of King George and Stafford counties re¬ 
quested service and the original charter was amended to operate in these 
counties. 

R. R. Dennison died suddenly on September 11, 1943 and the Cooperative 
was without a manager until December 10, 1943 when the present Manager, 
J. R. Allin, was hired. 

The first office of the Cooperative was two small rooms at the Warsaw Bus 
Station. This space soon proved inadequate and space was rented in the old 
Lamb building, but after a few months, the Cooperative outgrew this space. 
The original Packett building was rented in 1941. In 1944, the Cooperative 
rented the building it now occupies on St. John’s Street in Warsaw. This 
building was originally a sweet potato house that had been converted to an 
office building. Since the purchase of the property in 1946, considerable 
alterations and improvements have been made. 

At the present, Northern Neck Electric Cooperative serves over 9,000 con¬ 
sumers in Northumberland, Lancaster, Richmond, Westmoreland, King 
George and part of Stafford counties. The Cooperative has 55 employees and 
maintains over 1,280 miles of energized line. 

—James M. Kenner, III 
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THE LEVI STRAUSS PLANT 


In May of 1953 Levi Strauss & Co. began their Warsaw operation in a pilot 
plant located behind the Tidewater Telephone Company in one of their 
garage buildings. This pilot operation employed 40 employees of which seven 
are still with the Company. The first pair of men’s XX Denim LEVI’S were 
completed in the pilot plant on July 8 , 1953 under the plant manager Mr. 
Steve Netherby. After the pilot operation was well under way Mr. Netherby 
returned to the San Francisco Home Office and Mr. Gaily was appointed as 
the Warsaw Plant Manager, and upon his resignation Mr. Clarence Sanders 
of Warsaw was appointed as Acting Manager under the direct Supervision of 
Mr. Bill Roberts who also managed the Company’s Knoxville plant. 

In October of 1955 the Levi Strauss & Co. Warsaw Plant was completed 
and the pilot operation moved into the new building with the 40 employees. 
In December of 1955 Mr. Paul Glasgow came to Warsaw as the Plant Man¬ 
ager. Hiring began in January of 1956 and production was changed from 
Denim to Tab Twills; the number of employees increased from 40 to 475 
and production changed in styles and materials. In 1960 Paul Glasgow was 
promoted to the San Francisco Office and Mr. Clint Holloway came from 
Knoxville, Tenn. as Warsaw’s Manager. Also in 1960 the building was 
expanded and additional operators hired. 

Through the years Warsaw’s Managers have changed as well as their styles 
and materials. In 1966 Mr. George Sills became Manager with Mel Phillips 
succeeding him in 1968 and upon his promotion Mr. Eugene McNabb came as 
plant manager from the Knoxville plant; in 1971 Mr. Paul Hall came to 
Warsaw and after his resignation Mr. Phillip Prillaman became manager in 
1972 coming from the Maryville, Tenn. Plant. On April 13, 1973 the building 
was burned and production curtailed until restoration was made to part of the 
building in order that we might get people back to work. In July 1973 
a double shift began operating until the entire building was completed in 
December of 1973. Under the Management of Phillip Prillaman, Levi 
Strauss employees are working in a modern, engineered plant manufacturing 
Boys Denim Jeans. 

—Phillip Prillaman 
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Chapter X 

RICHMOND COUNTY AT WAR 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 
HE FIRST AND SECOND bound volumes of the Virginia Magazine 



of History and Biography contain lists of the Virginia soldiers in the 


-IL French and Indian Wars, beginning with “the earliest rolls of each com¬ 
pany of Virginia troops engaged in the French and Indian Wars during the 
time that Washington was colonel and commander-in-chief of the Virginia 
forces . . . copied from the Washington papers in the Department of State 
at Washington, D. C.” These earliest rolls do not show the soldier’s place of 
residence or where he enlisted. Later rolls, however, do generally give the 
place of residence (sometimes called “Where Entertained—County”) and 
where enlisted, so we can determine which were Richmond County men. 
There are two kinds of rolls: the “size roll” which gives the county the man 
came from and/or the country, his height, his age, his trade; and the neces¬ 
sary roll” which gives the articles considered necessary for the men to have at 
the time of enrollment. 

Occupations listed in these “size rolls” show that men were engaged in 
individual trades at that time which are now largely obsolete, or have been 
absorbed into other industries: planter, carpenter, barber, baker, taylor, shoe¬ 
maker, sawyer, weaver, seaman, waggoner, smith, tinker, joiner, sailor, tanner, 










Courtesy of Charles H. Ryland 

Peachey coat-of-arms painted by Beverley Fleet 
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bricklayer, shearman, butcher, bookbinder, drummer, mason, malster, 1 
clothier, schoolmaster, swordmaster, saddletree-maker, tanner and currier, 
blacksmith, coppersmith, piper, farmer, gentleman, cooper, labourer, collier, 
miller, dark, coachman, farrier, carver, cordwainer, 2 gardner (also “gardiner” 
and “gardener”), waterman, brazier (also braiser), ship carpenter, hunter, 
destiller (also “stiller”), miner, hatter, waiting man, surgeon, valet, ditcher, 
saddler, glassmaker, ironmonger, and marchant. 

NOTES 

1. Variation of “maltster”; maltman. 

2. A worker in cordovan leather. 



By permission of the Wellford family 

“Brown Bess” at Sabine Hall 


“Size roll of Captain McKenzie’s Company—no date” 





County 

Country Trade 

Name 

Age 

Size 

Where Enlisted 

Wm. Patterson 

38 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia - 

Sam’l Tillery 

26 

5’ 6” 

Richmond County 

Virginia Weaver 
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“Size roll of Captain Thomas Waggener’s Company at Fort Holland on Ye South Branch 
(no date)” 


Jno. Kitchin 

49 

5’ 4” 

Richmond County 

England 

Planter 

James Guttroy 

29 

5’ 4” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Sailor 

Geo. Williams 

24 

5’ 6” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Carpenter 

“Size Roll of Seventh Company of the Virginia Regiment, Capt. J. Lewis (no date)” 

Thomas Bailey (draft) 

22 

5’ 61/2” 

Richmond County 

England 

Planter 

Jessy Bryant (draft) 

20 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

“Size roll of Capt. Charles Lewis’s Company, July 13, 1756” 



Thos. Gardner (draft) 
May, 1756 

John Hendrin (draft) 

23 

5’ 5” 

Richmond County 

English 

Planter 

May, 1756 

21 

5’ 9*4” 

Richmond County 

Virginian 

Weaver 

“A roll of Captain Henry Harrison’s Company, July 13, 1756” 



John Cockeril 






October 8 

30 

5’10” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

John Dudding 






October 10 

45 

5’ 4*4” 

Richmond County 

England 

Soldier 

“A roll of Capt. Harry Woodward’s Company, July 13, 1756” 



John Jones 






November 1755 

31 

5’ 5” 

Richmond County 

Virginian 

Planter 

John Chandler 






October 1755 

23 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginian 

Carpenter 

“A roll of Captain William Peachy’s Company, July 13, 1756’ 

» 


Wm. Baker 

Bibby (sic) Brooks 

— 


Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

September 20 

John Gaskins, Corp’l 

22 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

October 16 

20 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

Aquillo Burn 






September 9 

18 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

Francis Hathaway (drafted) 





July 11 

19 

5’ 5” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 

Thomas Due (drafted) 
July 11 

John Bossman (drafted) 

15 

5’11” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 

July 11 

James Bins (drafted) 

18 

5’10” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 

July 11 

20 

5’ 9” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 
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Joseph Burn (drafted) 


July 11 

21 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 

Wm. Lowry (drafted) 
July 12 

17 

5’ 2” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Taylor 

“A roll of Colonel Washington’s 

Company, August 1, 1756” 



John Gallard 

September 1755 

25 

5’10” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Joiner 

Wm. Stuart Packet 
September 1755 

25 

5’11*4” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

John Packett (deserted at Fort Loudon 
in 1757)* 




“A size roll of Capt. 

Mercer’s Company, 

August 2, 1756” 



John Lilvy 

June 9, 1756 

24 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

England 

Planter 

John Coding 

September 6, 1755 

; 24 

5’ 7” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 

“A size roll of Capt. Henry Woodward’s Company, September 21, 1757” 


Dan’l Crawley Linsie 

19 

5’ 6” 

Richmond County 

Virginia 

Planter 


■"Contributed by Mr. Ira Packett. 


The militia of the counties were paid, and sundry inhabitants of the counties 
were paid for provisions and services rendered in this war. For example the 
General Assembly, “held at the capitol in Williamsburg” in September 1758, 
paid Richmond county expenses “To the executors of Moore Fantleroy, 
deceased, for carrying drafted soldiers to Fredericksburg, in 1756 . . . 3 
pounds, 3 shillings, eight pence.” 1 

During the French and Indian War, one and sometimes two regiments were 
kept in service at all times in addition to companies of rangers; besides these, 
large bodies of militia were frequently called out. 

The order in which William Peachey was made a captain and George Wash¬ 
ington a colonel, reads in part as follows, copied from Washington’s original 
manuscript orders: 

“Fort Cumberland, September 17, 1755 
Ensign Forgie for the day. 

Parole: “Success” 

George Washington, Esquire, is, by His Honor Governor Dinwiddie, appointed 
Colonel of the Virginia Regiment, and Commander-in-Chief of all the forces that 
now are and shall be raised . . . and William Peachy . . . appointed captains in the 
same regiment.” 
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NOTE 


1. Statutes at Large, Hening, Volume 7, p. 230. 


THE REVOLUTION 

Perhaps we could have stayed a colony of Great Britain. Maybe if King 
George Ill’s exchequer had not been low, he would not have assessed us for 
our part as British subjects in the costs of the French and Indian Wars—the 
Stamp Act and other taxes need not have been levied, and we would not 
have lost our temper. Maybe, together with Britain, we would have con¬ 
stituted a strong English nation, separated to be sure by “The Atlantic River” 
of modem airlines’ terms. It’s even a comfortable eventuality that might have 
been. But all hindsight is comfortable. Recently a forum was arranged in 
Washington by the National Press Club, centered on the theme “Was the 
American Revolution Necessary?” It was well attended even though the day 
was rainy. British journalists assigned to Washington debated the question, 
bringing to the platform the enlightened views of subsequent history com¬ 
bined with traditional gentle English humor, and a fresh insight. One de¬ 
fined the American Revolution as a “civil war ... a dispute between Britishers 
who happened to live on different sides of the Atlantic Ocean.” 1 

Colonies and mother country were one. This is the climate of feeling that 
existed as the colonies catapulted toward revolution, and we must not forget 
the terror which the idea of revolt fomented in the heart of Everyman. The 
handful of leaders kept in close touch with each other and fed the flames of 
each other’s growing resolve, but the great mass of citizens had only scraps 
of news at intervals and probably were much more concerned with immediate 
affairs—crops and cattle, hunting and fishing, spinning and weaving—than 
political turmoil. Our Revolution appears to have been the brainstorm of a 
few idealists who could “see forever,” who had among their multitudinous and 
varied gifts, a sense of timing, tremendous courage, persuasive eloquence, and 
ironically enough, that thoroughly British fascination with frontiers. These 
few visionaries carried out the revolution. The rest of the colonists, especially 
farmers, did not necessarily agree, as evidenced by the soldiers’ desertions 
from the ragged army, to General Washington’s despair. It was “a tiny fight¬ 
ing minority.” 2 

Minutemen were much in evidence around Boston by 1774, and the other 
colonies formed regiments soon after, on the advice of the Continental Con¬ 
gress in 1775. Loyalty was divided and as we often read, families packed up 
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and left for Mother England, or stayed here under duress. The label “Tory” 
was applied with varying sharpness to some of the plantations on the Potomac 
and Rappahannock. Reconciliation seemed the only course to many leaders, 
and Cyrus Griffin of Richmond County wrote a poignant appeal to Lord 
Dartmouth, enclosing plans for reconciliation written in his own hand. He 
believes “an accommodation with America can only be brought about by a 
plan similar to the enclosed”; he notes the “Distress of Americans from the 
present deplorable situation,” and apologizes for troubling his Lordship “with 
this.” His letter was dated the 30th December, 1775. 3 

Everyday life went on as usual, or as close to normal as wartime allows. 
The county Order Books show continued wheeling and dealing by the same 
small percentage of the population as in the years preceding the Revolution. 
By 1775, interspersed with political and economical measures, there appears 
military mobilizing. 

Tempers had flared when, on March 4, 1771, the justices went to the court¬ 
house to hold court and found the justice bench painted with tar and dung. 4 

The Committee of Correspondence sent out letters in a lively communica¬ 
tion from Virginia to all the other colonies, in which can be seen unfolding 
the courageous plan for Independence. Landon Carter had been instructed, 
as clerk for Richmond County, on May 12, 1775, “to convey any alarm, as 
speedily as possible to the adjacent counties, the same ‘mode’ being recom¬ 
mended to the other counties in the colony.” 5 Other typical correspondence 
he received was along these lines, from the Committee of Safety: “On con¬ 
sideration of the Committee of Essex County,” a “letter was written to the 
Committee of that county” concerning a question sent from Essex about con¬ 
demning goods imported from the “enemies of this colony” to be sold. This 
committee leaves the decision to Essex County. “. . . A representation of like 
import with the preceeding (sic) being received from Landon Carter, Esq., 
chairman of Richmond County Committee, a Letter in the same words (except 
what relates to the arms taken at Hobsday’s Hole and the cases of Ritchie and 
Robinson) was written in answer thereto.” 6 

On July 17, 1775, “at a Convention of Delegates for the Counties and 
Corporations in the Colony of Virginia, held at Richmond Town, in the 
County of Henrico” an ordinance was passed for raising an army. 7 The 
colony was divided into districts, “in the following manner and to wit: . . . 
one other (district), the counties of Lancaster, Northumberland, Westmore¬ 
land and Richmond . . .” 8 There followed the minutiae of setting up a 
defensive force for a new country, not even constituted yet. The four counties 
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operated essentially as one district from then on, keeping in close touch with 
ease through their intricate web of intermarriage—a ready-made communica¬ 
tions system that survives today. Records show the appointment of field 
officers—. . Richmond, one first lieutenant, one ensign . . ,”; 9 one captain 
for the district of Lancaster and Richmond 10 and drafts of single men to 
complete the regiments, . . from the County of Richmond, twenty-two.” 11 
To avoid the draft, volunteers were encouraged to enlist with a bounty of 
ten dollars “each from this commonwealth over and above the continental 
bounty.” 12 Specific dates, places, numbers of men, ranks, divisions and 
subdivisions, land and cash bounties, and other details poured forth in a 
torrent of laws, vigorous and orderly. 

At the same time business had to go on. In the midst of preparations for 
war, tobacco inspections were legislated as specifically as always. On October 
7, 1776, “in the first year of the Commonwealth” 13 —the first entry in Hening 
that is not dated by royal reign—there is recorded an “Act for reviving several 
publick warehouses” for receiving tobacco and as business centers; “. . . in 
the County of Richmond at Cat Point and Beckwith’s, under one inspection 
and at Totuskey . . .” The salaries of inspectors at these places is to be 35 
£. Two years later 14 the salary was seventy £ at these same places. Cur¬ 
rency had begun the inevitable slide toward inflation—for example, a will 
presented in Richmond County court July 5, 1779, stated “ten hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds” (1,000,000 pounds) as bond for the executors of the estate; 
an immense sum, it would seem, but during the Revolution Continental money 
was depreciated 40 to 1, and Virginia money much more. 15 

Inserted among the regulations concerning tobacco at this October 7, 1776, 
session was a rigid boycott of Great Britain. No tobacco was to be shipped 
to England or any possession thereof, under penalty of a thousand pounds, 
the master of the laden ship having entered into a bond “with sufficient se¬ 
curities, payable to the governor . . . for the use of the commonwealth,” under 
oath that he would not deliver tobacco to Great Britain. 16 

Simultaneously, farming had to go on. This was the essential bedrock 
industry. The years 1740 until the beginning of the Revolution were times 
of agricultural expansion, row crops, with mules replacing oxen, orchards on 
every farm, cotton and cotton-gin in use increasingly; all these resources re¬ 
sulted in our becoming economically independent of England. 17 

Officers were given huge grants of western land, the only reward for mili¬ 
tary service which the new nation could afford. It is from records of these land 
bounties that researchers can begin to trace genealogical lines, and that his- 
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torians can compile lists of Revolutionary War soldiers, as well as from 
pensions to dependents and many other source lists. The grants of land fol¬ 
lowed these patterns: “The basic award for a Major was 5,333 acres; for a 
Captain, 4,000 acres; for Lieutenants, Ensigns, Cornets, Midshipmen, Sur¬ 
geon’s Mates and Gunners in the Artillery, 2,666 acres. Privates and non¬ 
commissioned officers received from 100 to 200 acres. The awards to Gen¬ 
erals, Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels varied, some of them receiving more 
than 10,000 acres. Also holdings were often increased by purchase of grants 
to fellow-soldiers.” 18 

Besides provisions, firearms were a problem. For example a letter of 1781 
survives, 19 concerning John Dale who had been drafted to serve as a private 
for 18 months, but “. . . for four years past, his services in this capacity (as 
an armourer) have been extremely valuable in the Counties of Richmond, 
Lancaster, and Northumberland; of more value to the Country, than as a 
private soldier in the ranks. . . .” The writer asks that he be exempted from 
the draft. 

Still fighting marauders after the revolution was long ended, Col. William 
Peachey of Milden Hall wrote to Charles Dick on August 13, 1782, inform¬ 
ing him that Colo. Davies, while he was at Richmond (town) in the General 
Assembly, had agreed to give him an order for one hundred stand of arms, 
with flints etc. for the use of his Country but in the hurry consequent upon the 
breaking up of the Assembly he had forgotten to call for the order. Having 
learned however that an order had been sent to Fredericksburg to furnish the 
counties of the Northern Neck with arms, he writes now to request that the 
number indicated will be sent to Col. Leroy Peachey, the County Lieutenant 
of Richmond (county) as soon as possible, “for a dozen good firelocks would 
be the most that could be found in the hands of the militia of the county, which 
is now too open to the ravages of those piratical plunderers not to be in some 
State of defence.” 20 


NOTES 

1. Richmond Times-Dispatch, Thursday, January 8, 1976, column by Charles McDowell. 

2. The Washington Post, April 19, 1975, reprinted in the Richmond News Leader, April 19, 
1975. 

3. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 19, p. 417. 

4. Order Book No. 17, p. 234. Research by James F. Lewis. 

5. William and Mary Quarterly (1), Volume 5, p. 251. 

6. Calendar of State Papers, Volume 8, p. 164. 

7. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 1. 

8. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 16. 

9. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 181. 
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10. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 78. 

11. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 340. 

12. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 342. 

13. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 153. 

14. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 511. 

15. Tyler’s Magazine, Volume 1, p. 212. 

16. Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, p. 162. 

17. Address at King and Queen Historical Society annual meeting, July 27, 1975, Carey C. 
Hall, Clerk of Court, King and Queen County. 

18. Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution, by John H. Gwathmey, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1938, reprinted by Genealogical Publishing Co., Baltimore 1973. 

19. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume II, p. 693. 

20. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume III, p. 258. 


1781. 

May 3d 

“The Deposition of George Sisson of the County of Richmond &c. declares, That 
he was captured on the fifteenth day of February past in Currytoman River, by the 
Cornwallis Brig, Capt: Downey, in company with the Sloop Hybernia, Jno. Disney, 
The Trimmer Schooner, Phillips, and another Schooner, Commanded by a Capt: 
Thomas. I was on board the Brig only about half an Hour, then sent on board the 
Hybernia, where I continued until the fourteenth of March. The next day after 
I was made prisoner, the Hybernia and Trimmer in Company attacked a Baltimore 
Brig of fourteen or sixteen guns off the mouth of Rappahannock, the Action Con¬ 
tinued a Considerable time very Sharp and Bloody before they quited her and run. 
during the whole, myself and other prisoners on board, were forced upon the 
quarter Deck, and then ordered to take up arms against our Countrymen—We 
begged and intreated the Capt: to excuse us from a Service of this Sort, but all in 
vain. He answered it was what all the prisoners should doe, taken by him, but it 
so happened none of us got hurt, the Brig fairly drubbed them both & Chased us 
almost into Hampton Roads, we proceeded afterwards to Portsmouth—Then up 
the Bay again as far as the mouth of Peanketank, when we fell in with a small 
schooner Boat, loaded with Alum, Salt and Sugar—this vessel as I understand was 
the property of one of my Countrymen, whose name I cou’d not learn, employ’d by 
Genl: Arnold, and bound up Rappck. as far as Port Royal, to purchase Flour and 
fresh Provisions—the Skipper showed his pass from General Arnold and then 
went off—The plan of Traiding with the Inhabitants I understood, was greatly 
practized in divers places, and that the Enemy got great Plenty of Provisions of 
almost every kind—during our Stay at Portsmouth, and on a Cruize up the Bay, 
I saw George Keeble son of Walter Keeble, who appeared an Active man, and acted 
in Character of a first Lieutenant on board a Whale Boat—” * 

^Calendar of State Papers. 
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Many more Richmond County men probably served than are listed here; 
because of incomplete records—one historian estimates that only a third of 
the Virginians fighting in the Revolution left any trace of their service— 
probably it will be impossible ever to compile complete lists. There were 
fifteen Virginia regiments. A man might sign up in one for a few weeks or 
for whatever time he could spare, and later sign up in another regiment, his 
name spelled differently by another registrar. Also a man might be “from 
Richmond County” at the time, but after the war settled elsewhere; or might 
have come here from another county after the war and spent the rest of his 
life here. 

As always, Richmond County can be confused with Richmond City. In the 
case of the county militia, “Richmond,” used alone, meant the county, as 
“Albemarle,” “Loudoun,” “Princess Anne” etc. Research among the several 
hundred sources available in Virginia, in the clerk’s office, and on microfilm 
in the State Library, and in War Department files in Washington, might 
determine definitely whether a certain soldier signed up in Richmond County 
or in Richmond City. Richmond City men were usually noted as “Henrico 
militia” or specifically “Richmond City” or “Richmond Town.” It had been 
established as a town in 1742 and incorporated as a town, although not made 
the capital of Virginia until 1780. At this time the population of the county 
far surpassed the city: in 1782 Richmond city had only about 563 qualified 
voters, whereas, the census in 1783 tallies Richmond County at 2947 Whites, 
3885 Blacks—a total of 6,832 people. 1 

For example, “At a Convention of Delegates for the Counties and Corpora¬ 
tions in the Colony of Virginia held at Richmond Town, in the county of 
Henrico—1775.” 2 Sometimes, “at Richmond” is used. On May 1, 1780, 
after the Assembly had enacted legislation removing the capital from Williams¬ 
burg to Richmond city, detailing public buildings to be constructed for the 
government to meet in, there appears for the first time this heading for the 
General Assembly: “At the Public Buildings in the town of Richmond. . . ” 3 
Also specific is the occasional notation beside a soldier’s name, “Davies, John 
R. of Richmond City,” implying that this is uncommon and requires emphasis. 
In Revolutionary times, Richmond was a hamlet. 

When a man was “recommended” to be Captain or Second Lieutenant or 
other rank, it is generally considered that he took oath and was in fact elevated 
to that rank. But there were known exceptions, as in the case of Robert 
Mitchell of “Wilna,” who did his best in several attempts to join the fighting 
forces, but seems to have been refused, or for some other reasons had to stay 
home and run the farm. 
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NOTES 

1. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. 3, p. 552. 

2. Hening’s Statutes-at-Large, Vol. 9, p. 1. 

3. Hening’s Statutes-at-Large, Vol. 10, p. 221. 


MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 1775-1783 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 


ALDERSON, Jeremiah 

ALDERSON, John 

ALLGOOD, John—Private and Fifer, 5th and 11th Virginia Regiment, Continental 
Line. 

ANTHONY, James—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

ARMISTEAD, Isaac—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

ASBURY, Richard—2nd Lieutenant, Continental Army, 1781. 

BAHER, Samuel—2nd Lieutenant, Continental Army. 

BAILEY, Joseph—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

BARBER, William—Richmond County Militia, Lieutenant, 1777, in Capt. Charles 
McCarty’s Co. 

BARKER, William A.—Private, Richmond County Militia, later, Serjeant, 15th 
Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

BARNES, Norman B.—Captain, 1777, Continental Army. 

BARRETT, John—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

BARRON, Philip—Captain, Navy, served on the Brig “Jefferson.” 

BARRON, Richard—Captain, Navy, March 14, 1776, served on the Sloop 
“Patriot.” 

BARRON, Samuel—Captain, Virginia State Navy. 

BEALE, Isaac—Richmond County Militia, Captain, April, 1776, 4th Virginia 
Regiment, Continental Line, Captain, 1776, Major, February 21, 1777, 
resigned, June 19, 1778, died, 1797. 

BEALE, Jethro 

BEALE, John Jr.—Drum Major, 1st, 5th, 9th and 10th Virginia Regiments, 
Continental Line. This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leeds- 
town Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

BEALE, John Sr.—Born in Richmond County, Essex County Militia, Captain, 
1776, Major, 1777, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1780. 
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BEALE, Nathaniel—Corporal, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

BEALE, Richard—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant and 1st Lieutenant, 
1781, in Capt. Thomas Yerby’s Co. 

BEALE, Taverner—1st Lieutenant, died 1810. 

BEALE, Thomas—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, later an 
officer, but rank unknown. 

BEALE, William Jr.—Paymaster, Lancaster County Battalion, 1775, resigned, 

1776, 2nd Lieutenant, 1777, in Capt. Walker Tomlin’s Co., Richmond County 
Militia, Lieutenant, January, 1781, Northumberland County Militia. This Revo¬ 
lutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolutions, February 27, 
1766. 

BECKWITH, Jennings (Jenings)—Captain, Richmond County Militia, June, 
1781, born at “Belvoin,” Richmond County, a son of Sir Marmaduke Beck¬ 
with, Baronet, County Clerk, and grand-nephew of Sir Edmund Jenings, Colonial 
Secretary of Virginia. 

BECKWITH, Jonathan—Captain, Richmond County Militia, bom at “Belvoin,” 
Richmond County and lived at “Belle Plain,” Richmond County, was a son of 
Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, Baronet, County Clerk, and grand-nephew of Sir 
Edmund Jenings, Colonial Secretary of Virginia. This Revolutionary War 
soldier was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

BELFIELD, John—Lieutenant of Dragoons, June 18, 1776, Captain, 1st Conti¬ 
nental Dragoons, March 15, 1777, Major, 3rd Continental Dragoons, 1781, 
retired November 9, 1782. This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of 
the “Leedstown Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

BELFIELD, Robert 

BELFIELD, Sydnor—2nd Lieutenant, Richmond County Militia, June, 1781, in 
Capt. Jenings Beckwith’s Co. 

BENNIT, William—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

BRAMHAM, Benjamin—Serjeant, Continental Line Regiment. 

BRAMHAM, John—Lieutenant, 1st Light Dragoons, Continental Army. 

BROCKENBROUGH, John, Sr.—Surgeon, Navy, bom in Richmond County in 
1744, a son of Colonel William Brockenbrough. Later he practiced medicine 
and was a Justice in Essex County. Died November 20, 1804. 

BROCKENBROUGH, Moore—Richmond County Militia, Captain, October 1, 
1781. 

BROCKENBROUGH, Thomas—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, 1777, in Capt. 
Walker Tomlin’s Co. 

BROCKENBROUGH, William—Richmond County Militia, Colonel, April 8, 

1777, having resigned his commission as County Lieutenant, first commission 
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as officer September 2, 1776. This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of 
the “Leedstown Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

BRYANT, John—Corporal, 1st Virginia State Regiment. 

BRYANT, Thomas—Ensign, Lieutenant, 1779, 1st Virginia State Regiment. 

BUCKHANNON, Alexander—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

CARTER, Robert Wormeley—County Lieutenant of Richmond County, Octo¬ 
ber 8, 1776, Colonel, June 2, 1777. Lived at “Sabine Hall,” Richmond Coun¬ 
ty. This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolu¬ 
tions,” February 27, 1766. 

CHINN, Rawleigh—Sergeant, 3rd and 15th Virginia Regiments, Continental Line. 

CHINN, Robert—Born in Richmond County. Lancaster County records show he 
was Captain, Lancaster County Militia, April 19, 1782. 

CLARKE, George—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, June 4, 1781, in 
Capt. Thomas Yerby’s Co. 

CLARKE, John—Corporal, Richmond County Militia. 

COATES, Thomas—A soldier from Richmond County, serving in the Continental 
Army in 1779. 

COATES, William—Serjeant, Cavalry. 

COLEMAN, James 

COLSTON, Charles—Served in Clark’s Illinois Regiment. Killed by Indians below 
the Falls of the Ohio River, in the summer of 1781. 

COLSTON, Raleigh—Born in Richmond County. Commissary of Stores, Lan¬ 
caster County Battalion of Minute Men, October 16, 1775. 

COLSTON, Samuel—1st Lieutenant, February 26, 1776, Captain, February 21, 
1777, retired September 14, 1778, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

CREWDION, John—Richmond County Militia, 1st Lieutenant, June 4, 1781, in 
Capt. Jenings Beckwith’s Co. 

DAVIS, John—Richmond County Militia, first took oath as officer September 2, 
1776, later, 1st Lieutenant, April 5, 1779, in Capt. Robert Singleton’s Co. 

DAVIS, William—Private, served in Capt. John Belfield’s Troop, 1st Light Dra¬ 
goons, Continental Army. 

DAVENPORT, Fortunatus—Sergeant Major in the State Troops. 

DAVENPORT, Joseph—Richmond County Militia, 1st Lieutenant, October 1, 
1781, in Capt. Thomas Williams’ Co. 

DIE, Fauntleroy—Richmond County Militia, first took oath as officer September 2, 
1776. Later, Captain, June 2, 1777. 

DIE, Richard—Corporal, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

DOBYNS, Thomas 
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DOLTON, Moses—Serjeant, enlisted December 22, 1777, in Capt. Moore Fauntle- 
roy’s Troop, 4th Light Dragoons, Continental Army. 

DUNGAN, David—Surgeon, Army. After the close of the War, Dr. Dungan was 
examiner of pension applicants in Richmond County. 

EGE, Samuel—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

ESKRIDGE, John—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 2, 1777. Later, 2nd 
Lieutenant, November 3, 1777, in Capt. Fauntleroy Die’s Co. 

FARGESSON, William—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

FAUNTLEROY, Dangerfield 

FAUNTLEROY, Griffin—2nd Lieutenant, March 5, 1776, 1st Lieutenant, Oc¬ 
tober 28, 1776, 7th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. Resigned Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1777. Just a few days before resignation had been commissioned a 
Cornet, November 11, 1777, 1st Continental Dragoons, again 1st Lieutenant, 
April 5, 1779. Killed at the Battle of Guilford Courthouse, March 15, 1781. 

FAUNTLEROY, Henry—1st Lieutenant, February 10, 1776, Captain, September 
15, 1776, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. Killed at the Battle of 
Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

FAUNTLEROY, John—Richmond County Militia, first took oath as officer 
September 2, 1776. Was serving as Captain, November 3, 1777. 

FAUNTLEROY, Joseph—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, November 3, 1777, 
2nd Lieutenant, April 5, 1779, in Capt. John Fauntleroy’s Co. 

FAUNTLEROY, Moore—Ensign, February 13, 1776, 2nd Lieutenant, Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1776, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, Captain, January 21, 
1777, 4th Continental Dragoons. Taken prisoner at the Battle of Germantown, 
October 4, 1777. Major, August 1, 1779, and was in service as late as March, 
1780. A planter and physician, he was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolu¬ 
tions,” February 27, 1766. 

FAUNTLEROY, Robert—Ensign, May 10, 1777, 5th Virginia Regiment, Conti¬ 
nental Line. Resigned May 30, 1778. 

FAUNTLEROY, Samuel—Richmond County Militia, Captain, June 4, 1781. 

FAUNTLEROY, William—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1776, in Capt. John Fauntleroy’s Co. Later, Essex County Militia, 2nd 
Lieutenant, July 21, 1777, in Capt. William Waring’s Co. 

FERGUSON, Robert—Private, 1st Light Dragoons, Continental Line. 

FERGUSON, William C.—Private, 5th, 10th and 14th Virginia Regiments, Con¬ 
tinental Line. 

FORRESTER, James—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 7, 1779. 

FRANCE, John—Private, Virginia Battalion, Infantry. 

FRANCE, Lewis—Private, Infantry. 
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FRANCE, Peter—Private, Infantry. 

FRANKLIN, Thomas—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 4, 1781. 

FREEMAN, Isham—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

GARLAND, James—Gunner, 1st Artillery Regiment, Continental Line. 

GARLAND, Vincent—Enlisted in Richmond County Militia in November, 1775. 

GARLAND, William—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, April 5, 1779, 2nd 
Lieutenant, December 6, 1779, in Capt. George Harrison’s Co. 

GIBSON, John—Surgeon’s Mate, Navy. In civil life a planter and physician. 

GILES, Sydnor—Ensign, Continental Army. 

GLASSCOCK, B. K. 

GLASSCOCK, George, Jr.—Richmond County Militia, Lieutenant, September 2, 
1776, Captain, October 18, 1776, Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, June 4, 1781. 
In civil life a planter and physician. Lived at “Indian Banks,” Richmond 
County. 

GLASSCOCK, Julius 

GLASSCOCK, Spencer 

GLASSCOCK, Thomas—1st Virginia State Regiment, Lieutenant, July 12, 1777. 
Placed on half-pay list in 1782. Later served on 1st Light Dragoons, and was 
captured. Released from prison May 1, 1783. 

GORDON, Churchill—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, November 3, 1777, 1st 
Lieutenant, April 5, 1779, in Capt. Fauntleroy Die’s Co. After 1779, Midship¬ 
man, Virginia State Navy, serving on the “Tempest.” 

GORDON, John, Jr.—Richmond County Militia, Captain, April 2, 1781. Records 
show that this same man had been made Lieutenant, Northumberland County, 
Militia, January 8, 1781. 

GORDON, John, Sr.—Richmond County Militia, Major, September 1, 1777, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, April 3, 1780. 

HABURNE, William—Virginia Battalion. 

HALE, William 

HAMMOCK, Charles—Private, Army. 

HARFORD, John—Seaman, Navy. 

HARRIS, William 

HARRISON, George—Captain, Richmond County Militia, oath June 7, 1779. 

HERNDON, William—1st Virginia State Regiment. 

HOOD, Thomas—Serjeant and Serjeant-Major, 1st Artillery, later a Major. 

HOWARD, James, Jr.—Richmond County Militia, Capt. Thomas Yerby’s Co., 
Ensign, April 7, 1778, 2nd Lieutenant, October 1, 1781. 
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HOWARD, James, Sr.—Richmond County Militia, Capt. George Glasscock’s Co., 
2nd Lieutenant, November 3, 1777, 1st Lieutenant, June 7, 1779. 

HOWARD, Leroy—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, June 7, 1779. 

HOWE, John—Serjeant, 3rd Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, Deputy Com¬ 
missary, Richmond County, 1782. 

JACKSON, Vincent—Richmond County Militia, Capt. George Harrison’s Co., 
Ensign, December 6, 1779, 1st Lieutenant, June 4, 1781. 

JEFFRIES, Isaac—Serjeant, 7th Virginia Regiment, December 29, 1776, Ensign, 
5th Virginia Regiment, September 25, 1779, Continental Line. Died in Decem¬ 
ber, 1779. 

JONES, William—Disabled by wounds, 1779. 

KELLY, James—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, September 2, 1776, Lieu¬ 
tenant, June 2, 1777, Captain, April 5, 1779. 

KELSICK, Samuel—2nd Lieutenant, May 3, 1779, in Capt. Walker Tomlin’s Co., 
Richmond County Militia. 

LANDMAN, George—Private, 1st Virginia State Regiment. 

LEE, Francis Lightfoot—Colonel, Richmond County Militia, County Lieutenant, 
Richmond County, June 2, 1777, signer of the “Declaration of Independence.” 
Lived at “Menokin,” Richmond County. Died April 3, 1797. 

LEWIS, Gilly—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

LIPSCOMB, John—Private, Capt. John Belfield’s Troop, 1st Light Dragoons. 

LYELL, Fenwick—Surgeon, Navy 

MACKWAY, William 

MATHEWS, William—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

MAUZY, Peter-—Private, Richmond County Militia. Later removed to Fleming 
County, Kentucky. 

McCARTY, Campbell—Private, Infantry. 

McCARTY, Charles—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, September 2, 1776, Lieu¬ 
tenant, October 18, 1776, Major, June 7, 1779. 

McCARTY, John—Serjeant, 7th, 11th, and 15th Virginia Regiments, Continental 
Line. 

McCARTY, Richard—Captain, Clark’s Illinois Regiment. 

McCARTY, William 

McDONAHOW, James—Private, Virginia Battalion, Infantry. 

McDUNAH, James 

McKEAND, John—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

McKINNEY, Gerrard—2nd Lieutenant, June 4, 1781, in Capt. Samuel Fauntle- 
roy’s Co., Richmond County Militia. 
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MEALEY, John—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

MEALEY, Martin—Private, 2nd Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

MEEKINS, Jeremiah 

MISKELL, John—Private. 

MISKELL, Jonathan—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, July 2, 1781. 

MITCHELL, Robert—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, November 3, 
1777, in Capt. Thomas Belfield’s Co. Ensign, April 5, 1779, in Capt. James 
Kelly’s Co. 

MORRIS, Anthony—Served in 1779 and 1780. 

MUSE, George—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, April 5, 1779. 

NEASOME, Robert—Ensign, June 7, 1779, in Capt. George Glasscock’s Co., Rich¬ 
mond County Militia. 

NORTHEN, Edmund—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, December 3, 1776, in 
Capt. Walker Tomlin’s Co. Lieutenant, June 4, 1781, in Capt. Moore Brocken- 
brough’s Co. 

NORTHEN, John—Private. 

NORTHEN, Peter—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, October 1, 1781, in Capt. 
Moore Brockenbrough’s Co. 

NORTHEN, Reuben—Private, later removed to Kentucky. 

PACKETT, Edward—Sergeant, 4th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

PACKETT, James—Lieutenant, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

PACKETT, John—Private, Militia. Later removed to White County, Tennessee. 

PACKETT, Richard—Corporal, 2nd Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

PACKETT, William—Private, Artillery Regiment, Continental Line. 

PALMER, William—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, April 7, 1778, in 
Capt. George Glasscock’s Co. 

PARR, James—Private, Artillery. Later in Morgan’s Rifle Regiment. 

PEACHEY, Leroy—Richmond County Militia, Captain, September 2, 1776, Major, 
June 2, 1777, Colonel, April 5, 1779, County Lieutenant, May 6, 1781. 

PEACHEY, William—Colonel, February 13, 1776, 5th Virginia Regiment, Conti¬ 
nental Line, resigned May 7, 1776. 

PEED, John—Seaman, Navy. 

POTTER, Charles—Private, 10th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

PRIDDEN, Edward 

PUGH, David—Private, 11th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

PURCELL, John—Private, Lee’s Legion, taken prisoner September 10, 1778. 

RANDALL, George—Richmond County Militia, Captain, June 7, 1779. 
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RAYBURN, George—Drummer and Fifer, 3rd and 4th Virginia Regiments, Con¬ 
tinental Line. 

REDMAN, Henry, Fifer, 3rd, 4th and 8th Virginia Regiments, Continental Line. 

REDMAN, Thomas—Private, 6th Virginia Regiment. Continental Line. 

REDMAN, Vincent—Richmond County Militia, Captain, June 7, 1779, Major, 
May 6, 1781. 

RICHARDS, John 

ROBINS, John—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 4, 1781. 

ROPER, Jesse—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

ROPER, John—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

RUST, Peter—Serjeant, 9th and 10th Virginia Regiments, Continental Line. 

SANDERS, Alexander—Private, Continental Army. 

SANDERS, George 

SANFORD, Edward—Private, Infantry. 

SELF, James—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

SELF, Moses—This soldier had formerly lived in Northumberland and Westmore¬ 
land Counties. 

SINGLETON, Anthony—1st Continental Artillery Regiment, Captain, February 7, 
1777, retired January 1, 1783, died 1795. 

SINGLETON, Robert—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, November 3, 
1777, in Capt. Charles McCarty’s Co., Captain, June 7, 1779. 

SISSON, George—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, November 3, 1777, Captain, 
April 5, 1779. 

SISSON, Henry—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, April 5, 1779. 

SISSON, Richard—Private, Infantry. 

SMITH, Thomas Jr.—Richmond County Militia, 1st Lieutenant, July 2, 1781. 

SMITH, Thomas Sr.—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 7, 1779. 

SMITHEY, Thomas P.—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, April 5, 1779. 

SMOOT, Thomas—Drafted in artillery company April 3, 1780, Serjeant, 3rd, 5th 
and 9th Virginia Regiments, Continental Line. 

SMOOT, William—Private, 3rd, 5th and 9th Virginia Regiments, Continental 
Line. 

STOWERS, Lewis—Private, Infantry. 

STOWERS, Nicholas—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, December 3, 1776, 2nd 
Lieutenant, June 7, 1779, Captain, June 4, 1781. 

STOWERS, Samuel—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, December 3, 
1776, 1st Lieutenant, April 5, 1779, in Capt. Thomas Belfield’s Co. 
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SUGGETT, Edgcomb—This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leeds- 
town Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

SUGGETT, John—This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leeds- 
town Resolutions,” February 27, 1766. 

SYDNOR, Crosby—Serjeant, Cavalry. 

SYDNOR, Eppes—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, November 3, 1777, 
in Capt. Robert Sydnor’s Co. 

SYDNOR, Fortunatus—Private, later removed from Richmond County. 

SYDNOR, Robert—Richmond County Militia, Captain, September 2, 1776. 

TATE, Zenith—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

TAYLOE, Edward—Gunner, 1st Artillery Regiment. 

TAYLOE, William 

THRIFT, William—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

TOMLIN, Stephen—Corporal, 3rd, 4th and 7th Virginia Regiments, Continental 
Line. 

TOMLIN, Walker—Richmond County Militia, Captain, September 2, 1776, Colo¬ 
nel, May 6, 1781. 

TURPIN, Alex—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

VICKERS, John—Fifer, 1st Virginia State Regiment. 

VICKERS, William—Private, 1st Virginia State Regiment. 

WATTSON, Thomas—His wife, Katherine Wattson, aided in Richmond County in 
1779, her husband having been in the army several years. 

WEAVER, John—Private, Virginia Battalion. 

WEBB, Charles—Richmond County Militia, 1st Lieutenant, November 3, 1777. 

WEBB, Cuthbert—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, April 5, 1779, 1st 
Lieutenant, June 7, 1779. 

WEBB, Francis—Midshipman, State Navy. 

WEBB, George—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

WEBB, Henry T.—Private, 3rd Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

WEBB, James—Lieutenant, 1st Light Dragoons, was a prisoner of war for over a 
year. This Revolutionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolu¬ 
tions,” February 27, 1766. 

WHITE, William—Private, Richmond County Militia. 

WHITE, Zachariah—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, December 3, 1776, 2nd 
Lieutenant, November 3, 1777, 1st Lieutenant, June 7, 1779, in Capt. John 
Fauntleroy’s Co. 

WILLIAMS, Charles—Private, Continental Army. Records show he was serving 
in 1778. 
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WILLIAMS, John—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, July 2, 1781. This Revolu¬ 
tionary War soldier was a signer of the “Leedstown Resolutions,” February 27, 
1766. 

WILLIAMS, Thomas—Richmond County Militia, Captain, October 1, 1781. 

WILLSON, John 

WITHERS, John—Corporal, 1 st Virginia State Regiment. 

WRIGHT, John—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, June 4, 1781, in Capt. John 
Fauntleroy’s Co. 

WROE (Rowe), Absalom—Private, 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

WROE (Rowe), George—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, June 4, 1781. 

WROE (Rowe), John—Richmond County Militia, Ensign, September 2, 1776. 

WROE (Rowe), Lewis—Private, 3rd and 4th Virginia Regiments, Continental 
Line. 

WROE (Rowe), Samuel—Serjeant, 1 st Virginia State Regiment. 

WROE (Rowe), Thomas—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, June 7, 
1779, later served in 5th Virginia Regiment, Continental Line. 

WROE (Rowe), William—Richmond County Militia, 1st Lieutenant, June 7, 1779. 

YERBY, Thomas—Richmond County Militia, 2nd Lieutenant, November 3, 1777, 
Captain, April 2, 1781. 

A total of 220. 


Completed, 
December 1, 1959. 


THE WAR OF 1812 

The counties depended on each other for support. A July 19, 1813 letter 
from a neighboring commander hopes, “My force is extremely small. ... I 
shall expect some force from Richmond County.” 1 When on July 4, 1793 
Richmond County had failed to send in its recommendation of militia, Lan¬ 
caster County’s were not acted upon, since the two counties made up one 
regiment. 2 Richmond County had been recalcitrant again, in a report of 
June 2, 1794, resulting in only the Westmoreland battalion of the Richmond- 
Westmoreland Regiment 41 being commissioned; this comprised 1,519 free 
white males of 16 years and upwards. 3 

A letter from Brigadier-General John P. Hungerford, July 27, 1814, to the 
Governor states what local troops are stationed at Yeocomico Church: “. . . 
three companies of Infantry from Richmond (County) . . . and Captain 
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Shackelford’s company of Artillery from Richmond County, ... in all six 
hundred and fifty men and officers ... I fear they (the enemy) have taken a 
very large booty of slaves as many were seen going to them. I ordered out a 
detachment of Captain Carter’s Company of Cavalry from Richmond County 
. . to reconnoitre during the night to watch the enemy’s movements and 
intercept runaways. ... I beg leave to report Captain John Taylor Lomax, 
of the Richmond Infantry ... as the aids who I have placed near my person.” 4 

Judge John Tayloe Lomax was the son of Ann Corbin Tayloe, (daughter 
of John Tayloe of Mount Airy) and Thomas Lomax; “he lived at Port Tobago 
—or ‘Portobago’—the Wormeley estate and then lived at Menokin about 
1810 to facilitate his practice in the chancery courts. Here during the War of 
1812 he was commissioned as an officer in a regiment raised in the lower 
counties of the Northern Neck for the purpose of guarding and protecting 
that territory, exposed as it was, to attack from the two great navigable rivers 
by which, with the Chesapeake Bay, it is bounded.” 5 

Another report on July 29, 1814 tells of “. . . the appearance of a large 
naval force . . . the shores of Nomini bay and creek ravaged ... a levy en 
masse was made of the whole militia of the counties of Westmoreland, Rich¬ 
mond, King George, etc. . . . which have marched to different positions on 
the Potomac.” 6 

A letter from William Lambert to the Governor July 22, 1814 written from 
Lancaster County, says, “. . . the Enemy have landed and are now marching 
and own the country in great force within 12 miles of Richmond Courthouse.” 
In short, the British are coming! They have been at Kilmarnock, Windmill 
Point, and at the mouth of Indian Creek. This letter makes interesting read¬ 
ing; the writer is quoting from regimental orders sent him from the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 92nd Regiment. 7 

A letter from Brigadier-General John P. Hungerford to the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral in August, 1814 describes a house burned by the British on the 5th: A 
little before sunrise on the morning of the 3rd, the Enemy was discovered in 
considerable force in the mouth of Yeocomico River, which divides this county 
(Westmoreland) from Northumberland, and in a very short time several 
tenders and about twenty barges advanced up as far as Monday’s Point, where 
Captain Henderson of the Northumberland militia . . . having expended all 
his ammunition . . . was compelled to retreat . . . the Enemy in pursuit . . . 
laid in ashes almost every house in his progress to Henderson’s own dwelling, 
which was consumed as well as a neighboring one in Richmond County.” 8 
The “neighboring one” was a house belonging to a man named King, accord¬ 
ing to a subsequent report. 9 
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Another indicates how narrowly Richmond County escaped a destructive 
raid: 

“On Saturday the 6th Instant, at 4 o’clock p.m., two large ships, a brig and 
a schooner, passed up the bay, and on Wednesday morning the 10th, the 
Ship and Tender were seen from WindMill Point on their passage down . . . 
part of the enemy’s force proceeded up Yeocomico to Kinsale, which they 
totally destroyed together with several other houses for seven or eight miles 
on both sides of the road leading from thence to Richmond Court-House; the 
fortunate arrival of . . . Militia from some of the upper counties, prevented 
a further incursion into Richmond, on the edge of which the enemy burned 
the houses . . . above mentioned, and marched back to their ships.” 10 

John Tayloe, IV, of Mount Airy, was in the navy and was distinguished in 
the battles of the “Constitution” with the “Guerriere” and the “Cyane” in the 
Levant, in the War of 1812. 11 

A Colonel McDowell reported on July 23rd, 1813, the organization of a 
regiment under his command, for the defense of the shores of the Potomac. 
This included Richmond County men: “Mounted Riflemen, led by Hoffman 
and Baldwin—131; cavalry under Captains Tucker, Sanford, and Smith— 
135; Frederick and Shenandoah Riflemen—182. To which I have added from 
Westmoreland, two companies musketmen—128; one company of Musket- 
men from Richmond County—64; One company of Cavalry, King George 
County, Captain John G. Stuart—47.” 12 They are to be stationed at King 
Copsico, Ragged Point, Piccatone (sic) House, Lynch’s Point, and to be 
trained at ‘a place called the Hague.’ ” 

NOTES 

1. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 263. 

2. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 6, p. 430. 

3. Ibid., Volume 7, p. 164. 

4. Ibid., Volume 10, p. 362. 

5. Genealogy of the Virginia Family of Lomax, by Edward Lloyd Lomax, Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 1913. 

6. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 364. 

7. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 360. 

8. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 367, 369, 371. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 371. 

11. “Genealogy of the Virginia Family of Lomax,” by Edward Lloyd Lomax, Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 1913. 

12. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Volume 10, p. 270. 
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MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE 
WAR OF 1812 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

FAUNTLEROY, Thomas T.—Lieutenant, Dragoons, United States Army. This 
was one of the most remarkable men that Richmond County has ever produced. 
This man is hardly known in his native county as most of his adult life was 
spent away from it. There seems to be some doubt as to where Fauntleroy was 
born in Richmond County. But his birthplace was either at ‘ Crondall in upper 
Richmond County or at “Mars Hill” in the lower part. He was born in October, 
1796. In the War of 1812 this man was made a Lieutenant at seventeen years 
of age, a most remarkable record for the times. After this war he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. He practiced law until 1836 when he again joined 
the United States Army as a Major of Dragoons. He fought through the Mexi¬ 
can War as a Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of Dragoons and commanded 
General Scott’s small body of calvary before Mexico City. For ten years there¬ 
after he fought against the Indians in the West. At Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
March 25, 1861, he offered his services to Virginia. Fauntleroy, who had been 
commissioned a full Colonel in 1850, was then in command of the First Dra¬ 
goons, United States Army. After resigning from the Union Army, by June 9, 
1861, he had been commissioned Brigadier-General, Provisional Army, Con¬ 
federate States of America. General Fauntleroy was the highest ranking officer 
from Richmond County to serve in the War Between the States. 

NORTHERN, Peter—Captain, Army, either of the regular army, or Richmond 
County Militia. Northern owned large tracts of land in Richmond County. His 
home tract of 1,117% acres was located on both sides of the highway leading 
from Warsaw to Totuskey Bridge, and included the present farms of “Green¬ 
wood,” “Walnut Lawn,” “Fernwood,” part of “Hermitage,” “Warrenton” and 
other land. Captain Northern died early, or was killed, in the War of 1812. His 
estate was settled in 1813; Peter Stowers, county surveyor, doing the surveying. 
His grave, now unmarked, is in the Northern family cemetery at “Fernwood, 
within a few yards of the site of his former home. The old building, with the 
large central chimney in the backyard at “Walnut Lawn,” was the home of 
Northern’s overseer. 

PACKETT, Henry, Sr.—Private, 41st Virginia Militia. Enlisted July, 1814, dis¬ 
charged December, 1814. He was bom February 27, 1782, died May 2, 1843 
and is buried in the Packett private cemetery at “Sabine Hall,” Richmond Coun¬ 
ty, Va. 

PACKETTE (Packett), John—Lieutenant, United States Navy. This man served 
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during the whole period of the War of 1812. He remained in the Navy for 
several years after that war; and after retirement married a daughter of Step toe 
Washington and settled at Charles Town, Virginia. This city is now in West 
Virginia. He was the beginner of the West Virginia branch of the Packett 
family. This family branch has usually spelled their name Packette. 

Lieutenant Packette was in command of the battle-sloop “Ariel” during the 
battle on Lake Erie, off Sandusky, Ohio, between the American fleet, com¬ 
manded by Captain Oliver H. Perry, and the British fleet. The British fleet was 
totally defeated in eight minutes. Lieutenant Packette was well praised by 
Captain Perry for his distinguished bravery, and for getting his ship into action 
early in the fight. The General Assembly of Virginia voted him a sword for his 
services in this battle. Lieutenant Packette was a son of William Packette of 
Richmond County. William Packett had served in the Revolutionary War. 
Lieutenant Packette was bom at Leedstown, in Westmoreland County at the 
home of his mother’s people; she was a Miss Cooper before marriage. His 
boyhood was spent in Richmond County; and he was a half-brother of Henry 
Packette of “Orchard Grove” near Warsaw. A painting of Lieutenant Packette, 
now in possession of a descendant, shows him to have been a small man with 
an extraordinarily intelligent and almost girlish face. In the painting he is dressed 
in a blue naval officer’s uniform with gold shoulder epaulettes of his rank. A 
description of the Battle of Lake Erie by Lieutenant Packette is a prized posses¬ 
sion of the Navy Department. 

PACKETT, William A.—Born January 29, 1787, died 1858, a bachelor, he served 
in the War of 1812 in the Virginia Militia. 

SHACKLEFORD, Clement—Captain, Infantry Company, 41st Virginia Militia. 

SHACKLEFORD, Vincent—Captain, Artillery Company, 41st Virginia Militia. 
Later a Colonel. Lived at “Cobham Park Plantation,” Richmond County. 

YEATMAN, William, Jr.—Enlisted in the United States Army in 1812. Rank and 
organization not found. 


MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE 
MEXICAN WAR 1846-1848 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

FAUNTLEROY, Thomas T.—Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of Dragoons, United 
States Army, commanded the small cavalry force in General Winfield Scott’s 
army. This man also served in the War of 1812 and the War Between the States. 
GARLAND, John—Colonel, Eighth Infantry, United States Army. (Brevet Briga¬ 
dier General in 1847). 
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CIVIL WAR 


It is called “The War Between the States.” There are other designations: 
The War of the Rebellion, the War of the Confederacy; and until the Second 
World War, the phrase “before the war,” or “antebellum,” meant before the 
Civil War. 

It has seemed recent to eastern Virginians, for at least the hundred years 
following it. Even the central issue is still debated: was slavery the reason 
for this bitterness, which both North and South now regret as needless 
hatred, or was it the persistent lack of communication? Expressions on the 
subject are legion, but the slavery issue was recognized as potential tinder at 
least as early as 1772, by some Virginians, and their attempt to check it may 
be noted here. Benjamin Harrison, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, R. H. 
Lee, R. C. Nicholas, and Richard Bland were appointed to a committee to 
draw up an address to the king setting forth the views expressed in a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the House of Burgesses which stated its feeling that the slave 
trade was inhuman, and that increase in the number of negroes in the Colony 
was dangerous. The address prayed that the king would consent to laws 
checking “so very pernicious a commerce” as the slave trade. It was read 
before the king in Council, January 3rd, 1773, but the request so earnestly 
made was not granted. 1 


NOTE 

1. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography , Volume 16, p. 87. 


WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 

The famous book on the men who served in the Civil War from our area, 
“The History of the Ninth Virginia Cavalry,” was a journal written by Major 
Richard Lee Turberville Beale, and edited after his death by his son, George 
William Beale. Called “The Ninth Virginia,” this book is now a collector’s 
item. Excerpts from it beginning in March, 1962, record the formation of the 
regiment: “Breaking our camp in March we moved to St. Paul’s Church, in 
King George; then to Office Hall; then to King George Courthouse, at which 
point about the 1st of April, we joined Colonel Johnson, assigned to the com¬ 
mand of the Ninth Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, with W. H. F. Lee as 
lieutenant-colonel, and R. L. T. Beale as major. 

“The regiment was composed of ten companies, viz: Company “A” of 
Stafford. . . . ; Company “B,” of Caroline. . . . ; Company “C” of West¬ 
moreland. . . . ; Company “D” of Lancaster. . . . ; Company “E,” of Spottsyl- 
vania....; Company “K” of Richmond county, Joseph R. Jeffries, captain. ... 
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ROLL OF COMPANY K, NINTH VIRGINIA CAVALRY 

The following is a roll of Company K, of the Ninth Virginia Cavalry, of the Con¬ 
federate States Army, enlisted from the-day of of-, 1861, to the- 

day of April, 1865: 

Officers 

Jeffries, Richard .Captain. 

Resigned 

Belfield, Daingerfield .First Lieutenant. 

Resigned 

Pratt, R. H.Second Lieutenant. 

Promoted to captain 

McGauley, William .Third Lieutenant. 

Promoted to first lieutenant 

Harwood, John B.(Elected) Second Lieutenant. 

Killed at Ashland, Va. 

Morton, Thomas .(Elected) Second Lieutenant. 

Resigned 

Hall, Lucien .(Elected) Second Lieutenant. 

Jackson, Joseph .Orderly Sergeant. 

Resigned and died from wounds 

Edwards, Robert.(Appointed) Orderly Sergeant. 

Killed in battle 

Hall, Robert .(Appointed) Orderly Sergeant. 

Died since the war 

Reamy, W. J.Sergeant. 

Saunders, A. L.Sergeant. 

Christopher, Thomas .Corporal. 

Died since the war 

Biscoe, John E.Bugler. 

Privates 

Anthony, Vincent Bell, James Belfield, R. L. 

Ball, James H. Killed in battle. Brooks, Deni 

Bowen, Thomas Bayse, Richard Bowen, Joseph 

Barker, Samuel Boswell, Thomas Balderson, Robert 

Balderson, Thomas Brown, Robert Blewford, Robert 

Balderson, Grayham Brown, John Coats, Richard 

Beane, Warner W. Balderson, Ransdell Coats, John W. 

Bell, Joseph Bryant, John Coleman, Robert 
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Cash, John 
Cockrell, Dandridge 
Chewning, Frank 
Cralle, Spencer 
Cralle, Thomas 
Comming, Frank 
Clark, Albert 
Cox, Lewis 
Campbell, Robert 
Chilton, William 
Connellee, James D. 
Connellee, Thomas 
Dunaway, George 
Davenport, L. O. 
Davis, Henry 
Killed in battle. 
Davis, John 
Duncan, George 
Davis, Dandridge 
Dawson, David 
Elmore, John 
Efford, Manvie 
Efford, George 
Flint, Edward 
Fidler, James R. 
Ficklin, William 
France, John 
France, Rodney 
Killed in battle. 

Fallin,- 

Gaines,- 

Gulick, Clinton 
Garland, George W. 
Garland, Thomas S. 
Gardy, John 
Gardy, Henry 
George, Edward 
George, William 
Pratt, Alex. 

Pace, William 
Pace, Thomas 
Harrison, R. H. 

Hall, Dorsey 


Hall, Ryland 
Hudson, Matthew 
Hudson, Pusley 
Harry, Joe 
Hall, William 
Hall, H. C. 

Haile, John 
Haile, James 
Haynes, William C. 
Harrison, Addison 
Hall, Noel 
Hinson, Wellford 
Haydon, Thomas 
Haynie, Yarret 

Died at Point Lookout. 
Jenkins, John 
Jenkins, Erie 
Jenkins, James 
Kelley, William 
Lewis, Thomas 
Lewis, Jerry 
Lampkin, P. K. 

Lyell, Charles 
Lyell, Henry 
Luttrell, Alfred 
Luttrell, James 
Lee, Genoid 
Leland, Charles 
Lee, W. H. 

Motley, James L. 

Marsh, Joseph B. 
Mozingo, Barnes 
Marmaduke, Luther 
Drowned in Jackson 
river. 

McCarty, John M. 
Mozingo, Meredith 
Died at Fort Delaware. 
Newman, George 
Nash, Brooke 
Pitts, Charles 
Pew, Martin 
Phillips, E. S. 


Potts, Richard 

Wounded at Five Forks. 
Quesenberry, Richard 
Died at Point Lookout. 
Quay, Alvin 
Rice, Thomas W. 
Robinson, Charles 
Roberson, James 
Rollins, E. T. 

Roberson, T. C. 

Raines, W. J. 

Raines, W. W. 

Reamy, Thomas 
Killed. 

Rockwell, William 
Sampson, Leroy 
Sampson, Thornton 
Sampson, Richard 
Stott, Olliver 
Stewart, L. R. 

Smith, E. T. 

Smith, John 
Scates, Richard 
Self, Moses 
Sydnor, Thomas 
Scates, Allen 
Sydnor, Napoleon 
Thomas, James 
Taliaferro, James Garnett 
Tallent, G. W. 

Thomas, William 
Tellice, John 
Vanness, W. P. 

Webb, Joe 
Webb, William H. 

Webb, Charles H. 

Webb, James 
Wallace, W. G. 

Walker, Milton M. 
Weeden, James 
Yeatman, James 
Yeatman, Arthur 
Yalsig, John 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE DIARY OF 
JAMES MADISON SCATES 
(1837-1884) 

Note: The original copy of this diary is in the possession of Mr. Kenneth D. 
Scates of Silver Spring, Maryland, who is the grandson of J. M. Scates. 

In 1967, W. Harrison Daniel of the University of Richmond edited and sub¬ 
mitted for publication, “The Civil War Journal of James Madison Scates,” Virginia 
Social Science Journal, Vol. 2, No. 1, April 1967, published by The Virginia 
Social Science Association, Commonwealth Press, Inc., Radford, Virginia, with a 
brief background commentary in addition. 

When the call came, Jim Scates answered. On June 8th of the year 1861 
this twenty-four year old resident of Richmond County left his wife, infant 
daughter and all his material assets to join his fellow Virginians at Westmore¬ 
land Court House, whereupon, he became an officer in the Army of the Con¬ 
federate States of America. He rose from the rank of Sergeant in 1861 to 
Lieutenant in 1862, and subsequently to Captain in 1863 in Company D, 
40th Virginia Infantry. 

He served faithfully and courageously. In addition, he made a very notable 
contribution for posterity with the diary he kept during his period of service 
in the Confederate Army. Written by a soldier in the language of a fighting 
man, the chronicle is a recording of events in the lives of a small group of men 
from Virginia. Almost daily, Cap’n Scates noted the contact with the 
“Yankees” along the Potomac River, and later he described many of the 
battles involving the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The life of a soldier was not an easy one—at times the duties appeared so 
routine and redundant. There was the continual pitching of tents followed by 
the breaking of camp for patrolling or forward movements. Captain Scates 
did not seem to complain about conditions, for he took things as they came. 
At times, the story of his experiences are poignant as well as militarily descrip¬ 
tive. An example of this may be the entry for June 26th, 1862: 

Quiet up to the 26th of June, when we moved to attack the enemy across the 
Meadow Bridge. Our regiment crossed the bridge in gallant style, under a double 
quick, and proceeded up the road on the northeast side of Chickahominy Run. 
When we had gone about a half-mile the enemy’s outpost pickets fired into our 
scouts, wounding one man. Near Mechanicsville the fight became general. The 
enemy, entrenched and under cover of the woods, fought obstinately. Our troops 
charged their batteries and entrenchments, and though we suffered loss, our men 
fought with great courage. The enemy was forced to retire with, also, a heavy loss 
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of men and artillery. Two members of our company were wounded; Orderly 
Sergeant, I. H. Yeatman, and Private George Brown; both seriously and both in 
the leg. The fight raged until darkness had cut the enemy off from our view. 

Captain Scates continues this saga with great perception and description: 

After marching about 6 miles we attacked the enemy near Gaines Mill. Here 
they fought desperately; but flanking them right and left, we stormed their breast¬ 
works with the bayonet through a hail of musket and cannon balls. Never before 
did I see men fight onward with such courage. Our troops swept over dead bodies 
and felled trees and ravines, dealing death to the Yankees. At dark all was quiet 
except for the shouts and cheers from our troops over the Yankee prisoners. We 
captured a large number of prisoners about 28 pieces of artillery, and a large 
quantity of small arms. The enemy retreated, leaving all their dead and wounded on 
the field. Our Company had six men wounded in this fight; C. H. Carter and G. 
Hinson, mortally; W. France, Robert Hardwick, and H. Balderson, wounded in the 
legs; and George Queensbury, in the hand. 

On July 14, 1863, Captain Scates was one of 700 Confederates taken 
prisoner near Falling Water Ford (Maryland). Subsequently, he was taken 
to a prison camp for officers of the Confederate Army on Johnson’s Island near 
Sandusky, Ohio. From the entries in his diary at this time Captain Scates 
paints a vivid panorama of prison life and the people caught up in this 
peculiar twist of fate. From the reports: 

During the summer our time passed very tediously. Time was passed in games 
of ball, marbles, and various other games. Each day you could see some sawing 
wood, some carrying water, some washing. I frequently see a man with three stars 
scrubbing away at his clothes over a wash tub. Others policed the quarters; in¬ 
doors can be seen some cooking, some reading, some writing, and many playing 
cards, dice, dominos, etc. In the afternoon can be seen crowds of men walking to 
and fro, taking exercise. 

At night on one side of our room or building a little Bible class is held, ques¬ 
tions are asked and answers are given. On the other side a prayer meeting is held 
by good and pious men, offering up to Heaven prayers for our deliverance and for 
the good of our souls, our country, our homes and loved ones, and for the world over. 

Between these two small gatherings of God-serving men can be seen 4 men at 
one table, 5 at another, 6, 7 or 8 at another, playing cards, dominos, dice, etc. 
And often above the voices of the men leading in prayer can be heard the card 
players’ voices burst forth, “It is my deal, by God, you cheat”; “He bet you 10 
better”; “Jacks a gentlemen”; etc. While in another part of the building can be 
heard a violin and the tripping of the light fantastic toe. Truly, here in these prison 
walls the broad and narrow roads are illustrated. 
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James Scates lived through this period of turmoil, and in so doing, was able 
to give to future generations a “slice of life and a taste of the times—circa 
1860.” His return home to farming and merchandising was fraught with both 
joys and sadnesses. His wife, Anetta Minor Scates, died shortly after his 
return. Later, he married Cornelia Ann Balderson and they had seven chil¬ 
dren. He probably never gave much credence to words like glory, bravery, 
courage, honor, perception, because he just took these concepts for granted. 
Like many young men of his times, one had to have these virtues just to 
survive. It was a way of life. 

For all intents and purposes, Jim Scates picked up his life where it left off 
prior to the War Between the States. To the history scholar his recording of 
places and events with such authenticity makes this diary a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to research. But, to the ordinary layman, when one can superimpose the 
times and feelings of former generations to present day affairs, Jim Scates, the 
man, not only the soldier, represents a common relationship for all. His 
poignancy and perception readily can be discernible and identifiable to those 
throughout the history of this nation who have answered the call to service. 
In his own modest manner, he represented the young man of his day from 
Richmond County. He was the patriot of the times with his neighbors and 
relatives, and he did not think he was doing anything but the ordinary. We 
can be grateful for these men—they left us quite a heritage! 

—Betty Sheehan 

MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE ARMED SERVICES OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 1861-1865 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

ADKINS, Richard J.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 4, 1862. 
ALDERSON, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ALDERSON, John A.—Entered service November 1, 1861; Company E, 40th 
Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; died in hospital at Staunton, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

ALEXANDER, C.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V., Private; lost on the retreat from Yorktown, Virginia, 1862. 
ALEXANDER, James—Private, Company C, 2nd Virginia Cavalry, Regiment. 
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ALEXANDER, Thomas—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walk¬ 
er’s Brigade, A. N. V., assigned to company April, 1862, wounded June 27, 
1862. 

AMBROSE, Elijah—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ANDERSON, James M.—Chaplain, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade. 

ANTHONY, Vincent—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ASHBURN, Franklin—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ASKINS, Charles L.—Quartermaster-Sergeant, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

ASKINS, Thomas H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; Private. 

BAGBY, George F.—Chaplain, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade; resigned March 17, 1862. S. O. No. 61. 

BAILEY, Sydnor—Sergeant, Maryland Line, no company given, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

BALDERSON, David—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, George—Private, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, George Washington (Watt) 

BALDERSON, Grayham (Graham)—Entered service 1861; Company K, 9th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at Malvern Hill, Virginia. Served 2V2 years. 

BALDERSON, John A.—Private; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, John W.—Entered service September 23, 1861, Company C, 41st 
Regiment, Virginia Militia, transferred to Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment on October 24, 1861. Discharged May 10, 1862 on account of 
physical disability. 

BALDERSON, John W. or G. W.—Entered service 1861, Company G, 15th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment; served 2 years; from Northumberland County. 

BALDERSON, Ransdell—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, Robert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALDERSON, Warner H.—Private, Company C, Mothershead’s Virginia Regi¬ 
ment. 

BALL, James H.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BALL, William B.—Entered service September 26, 1862, 15th Va. Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; Colonel; resigned February 3, 1864. G. O. 51. 

BARKER, Lemuel or Leonard—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served 4 years, from Westmoreland County. 

BARKER, Samuel B.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
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BARNES, Thomas W.—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company E, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

BARRON, Samuel—Captain, Confederate States Navy. Died November 29, 1892, 
aged 56 years. Buried at St. Johns Episcopal Church, Warsaw, Virginia. 

BARTLETT, John P.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BAYSE, Richard—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BEACHAM (Beauchamp), Hiram P.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., 2nd Corporal. Died August, 1862. 

BEANE, Warner W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BEAZLEY, Richard T.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade. 

BELFIELD, Bladen B.—Entered service 1862, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment, Private, served 3 years; Westmoreland County. 

BELFIELD, Dangerfield—1st Lieutenant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment, resigned. 

BELFIELD, George T. C.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walk¬ 
er’s Brigade, A. N. V., deserted April 25, 1862. 

BELFIELD, R. N.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BELL, James—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, killed. 

BELL, Joseph McAdams—Entered service September, 1861, Company K, 9th 
Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded in shoulder with musket ball at Hanover 
Courthouse, Virginia; served to end of war. 

BELL, Lemuel 

BELL, Vincent—Lived at “Pleasant Hill.” After war went to Texas. 

BENSON, B. H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

BENSON, George H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; detailed as wagoner. 

BETTS, Thomas R.—Ordnance Sergeant, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

BISCOE, John—Bugler, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BLEWFORD, Robert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BOOKER, E. D.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V., Captain, Acting Quartermaster; resigned September 15, 1862. 
G. 0.215. 

BOSHER (Boshea), William—Entered service April 1, 1862, Company D, 47th 
Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; deserted May 10, 
1862. 

BOSWELL, A. C.—Conscript, November 9, 1863, Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 
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BOSWELL, Thomas or J. T.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BOWEN, Hezekiah—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BOWEN, Joseph—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BOWEN, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BOWEN, William 

BOYLE, Jessie A.—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V. Served to close of war. 

BRANN, John Corbin—Missing in action. 

BRANN, T. W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V., died August, 1862. 

BROCKENBROUGH, John Mercer—Colonel, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade, resigned January 21, 1864. G. O. No. 51. 

BROCKENBROUGH, William A.—Adjutant-Captain, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

BROOKE, Richard M.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V. 

BROOKS, (Brooke), Devi J.—Entered service June, 1861, Company K, 9th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BROOKS, Henry C.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; missing in action, Falling Waters. 

BROOKS, Matthew—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade 

BROWN, James Hudson—Private, company not given. After several months of 
field service was detailed home to make boots and shoes for the Confederate 
Army. Lived in the “Cobham Park Neck” section of Richmond County, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

BROWN, John—Entered service March 27, 1862, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment, Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

BROWN, John C.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BROWN, Robert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BRYANT, Alexander—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; deserted June, 1863, Camp Gregg. 

BRYANT, James C.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade, first sergeant; wounded and captured at Gettysburg, Pa. 

BRYANT, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

BRYANT, J. S.—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment, served 4 years, from Westmoreland County. 

BRYANT, Joseph W.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade. 
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BRYANT, Reuben—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

BRYANT, Richard (Dick)—Captain, organization not given. After the war was a 
farmer near Farnham, Richmond County. Served as Sheriff of Richmond 
County. 

BRYANT, Robert (Robbie)—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, 
Private. 

BURROUGH, Edgar—Entered service September 26, 1862, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment, Major; transferred from 14th Cavalry Battalion September 11, 1862. 
Resigned October 18, 1863, G. O. No. 244. Was killed by Negro soldiers while 
confined as a prisoner in a port-house at Portsmouth, Virginia, January 25, 
1865. 

BUTLER, John—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted June 15, 1862. 

BUTLER, Philip—Entered service April 3, 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., deserted September 19, 1862. 
(Ordinance of Sec. of War). 

CAMPBELL, Robert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CARNEALE, W. H.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade; died in service. From Caroline County. 

CARR, James W. (J. W.)—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
captured 1863, released 1864 at R. E. N. Camp No. 5. 

CARTER, Arthur—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CARTER, George A.—Entered service 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; Corporal; wounded at Chancellorsville, 1863; 
served through war; detailed color-bearer January 17, 1865. S. O. No. 13. 

CARTER, Miskell—Lived at “Stoney Hill,” status unknown. 

CASH, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CHEWNING, Fandy—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade, assigned to Company April 1, 1862, deserted April 25, 1862. 

CHEWNING, Frank—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CHEWNING, William H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade, assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 25, 1862. 

CHILTON, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CHINN, Joseph William, Sr. 

CHRISTOPHER, Thomas—Corporal, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CLARK, Addison or A. S.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CLARK, Dandridge—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade. 

CLARK, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
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CLARK, Frank—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CLARK, Richard—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

CLARK, Spilman—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

CLARKE, Albert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CLARKE, Hiram—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; deserted May 25, 1862. 

CLARKE, William—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; deserted May 25, 1862. 

COATES, John W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, served 4 years. 
From Westmoreland County. 

COATES, Miskell—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COATES, Richard—Entered service 1862, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served to end of war. 

COCKRELL, Dandridge—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COLEMAN, Robert—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COLLINS, Charles Read—Entered service September 26, 1862; 15th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; Colonel; killed at Battle of the Wilderness, Virginia. 

COMMING (Cummings), Frank—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CONLEY, Joseph—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CONLEY, Richard*—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade; detailed to work on gunboats April 4, 1862. 

CONNARS, Lawrence—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade. 

CONNELLEE, Elias—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; missing in action, Falling Waters. 

CONNELLEE, James D.—Entered service 1864, served 8 months, Company K, 
9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CONNELLEE, Joseph—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

CONNELLEE, R. H.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, detailed in 
government work. 

CONNELLEE, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry. 

CONNELLEY, James—Richmond County Home Guard. 

CONWAY, James S.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; deserted July 12, 1862. 

COOK, A. B.—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, detailed in government work. 

COOKE, George W.—Captain, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COURTNEY, Addison—Entered service 1861, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
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Regiment; Private, discharged on account of ill health (deafness). Served 3 
years. 

COURTNEY, Henry—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, musician, 
drummer and fifer. 

COURTNEY, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COURTNEY, Walter—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

COX, A. K.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
missing in action, Falling Waters. 

COX, Fleet W.—Lieutenant-Colonel, promoted from Major, was Captain; 40th 
Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

COX, Lewis—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CRABBE, Tasker Carter, Sr.—Private, Company C, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. Born at “Pittsville Plantation,” Richmond County, Virginia. Lived at 
“Oak Hill” and “Sunnyside,” in Richmond County, Virginia. Died at “Car- 
ville,” Westmoreland County, Virginia. Was a well-known horseman. 

CRALLE, Samuel S.—Captain, Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry 
Volunteers; killed in action May 2, 1863 at Chancellorsville. 

CRALLE, Spencer—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

CRALLE, Thomas K.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; died of 
wounds, August 31, 1864 (younger brother of Capt. Samuel Cralle. 

CRITCHER, John—Entered service September 26, 1862, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel; later Colonel of the 15th Virginia Infantry Regi¬ 
ment. After the war a well-known Westmoreland County judge. Lived at 
“Longwood.” 

CUNNINGHAM, Arthur S.—Lieutenant-Colonel, temporary command, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

DAMERON, Samuel—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; Private, died and buried at Point Lookout, Maryland, was a prisoner 
of war. 

DAMERON, William—Entered service 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., served 4 years. From Westmore¬ 
land County. 

DARRITON (Dariton), William—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, 
Private. 

DAVENPORT, N. O.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

DAVENPORT, William H.—Entered service April, 1861; Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; deserted April 25, 1862. 

DAVIS, Andrew—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V. 
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DAVIS, Dandridge—Entered service, 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment, served 4 years. 

DAVIS, Drued—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

DAVIS, Henry—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; killed in battle. 

DAVIS, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

DAVIS, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

DAVIS, William—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

DAVIS, William—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V., deserted May 25, 1862. 

DAVIS, William L.—Entered service 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., discharged for broken leg February, 
1865. 

DAWSON, David—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

DELANO, Joseph Patterson—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, 2nd 
Lieutenant. 

DEWBREY (Dubry), James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Pri¬ 
vate. 

DEWBREY (Dubry), John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Pri¬ 
vate. 

DEWBREY (Dubry), John R.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade; died and buried at Point Lookout, Maryland, was a prisoner 
of war. 

DICKENSON, A. C.—Entered service October 4, 1862; Adjutant; assigned to Gen¬ 
eral W. H. Payne, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, October 14, 1862. 

DICKENSON, James—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; discharged. 

DOUGLAS, A. S.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V. 

DOUGLAS, Joseph W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V., 3rd Corporal. 

DOUGLAS, M. W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V. 

DOUGLAS, William Walter, M.D.—Assistant-Surgeon, Captain, April 17, 1862. 
Surgeon-Major June 1, 1864, 10th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, and in hospital 
at Staunton, Virginia. After the war Dr. Douglas practiced general medicine at 
Warsaw, Virginia. A member of the first Virginia State Board of Medical 
Examiners, he was also U. S. Consul at Liverpool, England. Bom February 6, 
1834, died July 24, 1902. Buried at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Warsaw, 
Virginia. 
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DOWNER, Thomas—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 4, 1862. 

DRAKE, George W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V. 

DUNAWAY, George W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, wounded 
at Nance’s Shop, Virginia. 

DUNAWAY, Robert R.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade. 

DUNCAN (Dungan), George—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

EDMONDS, George—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

EDWARDS, Richard B.—Private, Company A, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
He was born near Warrensville (now Neenah), Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
but spent most of his adult life as a merchant and farmer at Lyells, Richmond 
County, Virginia. Entered the army in Westmoreland County. 

EDWARDS, Robert—Sergeant; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; killed. 

EDWARDS, S. D.—Entered service 1862; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served to end of war; from Westmoreland County. 

EFFORD, Andrew D.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; wounded. 

EFFORD, George W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

EFFORD, Marvin or Manvil—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. 

ELMORE, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

FALLIN,-Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

FALLIN, Richard L.—Entered service 1862, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment, Private; served to end of war. 

FAUNTLEROY, Thomas T.—Commissioned June 9, 1861, Brigadier-General, 
Provisional Army, Confederate States of America. Resigned after some months 
service because of a disagreement with President Davis who thought he was too 
old for combat service. Prior services—Lieutenant, Dragoons, U. S. Army, War 
of 1812; Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, Dragoons, Mexican War, with General 
Scott’s Army. Between 1815 and 1836 studied and practiced law. After the 
Mexican War fought for ten years against the Indians in the West. Commis¬ 
sioned Colonel in 1850. Resigned from the U. S. Army at Santa Fe, New Mexi¬ 
co, March 25, 1861, to enter the Confederate Army. Bom in Richmond Coun¬ 
ty October, 1796. Date of death not ascertained. Was the highest ranking 
soldier from Richmond County to serve in the War Between the States. 

FENTRESS, W. W.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. Died 
and buried at Point Lookout, Maryland; was a prisoner of war. 
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FERNEYBOUGH, John—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade, Private, assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 18, 1862. 

FICKLIN, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

FIDLER, James R.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. Wounded at 
Gettysburg, Pa. Served 4 years. 

FLINT, Edward—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

FOGG, William D.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V. Died Camp Winder Hospital, July, 1862. 

FONES, Henry—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

FONES, H. H.—2nd Lieutenant, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

FONES, William Henry—Private, organization believed to have been a cavalry com¬ 
pany. Served for a short time after the war began. Later, with his family, re¬ 
moved to Maryland for the remainder of war. Was a carpenter, farmer, build¬ 
ing-mover, and brick-kiln operator. Died and was buried at his home near 
Warsaw, Richmond County, around 1916. 

FRANCE, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at Boons- 
boro, Maryland. Served 4 years. 

FRANCE, Joseph—Served in the army rank and organization not found. 

FRANCE, Robert—Corporal, Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 

FRANCE, Thomas Rodney—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; killed in 
Seven Days’ Battle around Richmond, Virginia. 

FRANCE, William—Served in the army. Rank and organization not found. 

GAINES, G. A.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V.; detailed, wounded at Chancellorsville, Virginia. 

GAINES, Lewis Conner—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
mortally wounded near Ashland, Virginia. Died July 8, 1864. 

GARDENER (Gardner), Alfred—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade; assigned to company April 1, 1863, deserted April 18, 1863. 

GARDENER (Gardner), Nathaniel—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infan¬ 
try, Field’s Brigade; assigned to company April 1, deserted April 25, 1863. 

GARDY, Henry—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

GARDY, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

GARLAND, George William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

GARLAND, James Vincent—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th 
Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., 1st Lieutenant; Cap¬ 
tain August 30, 1862. 

GARLAND, Thomas S.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

GEORGE, Edward—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
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GEORGE, H. K.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V., 2nd Sergeant, 1st Sergeant December 19, 1862; wounded at 
Battle of Second Manassas, Virginia. 

GEORGE, W. E.—Entered service 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade, 2nd Lieutenant, promoted to 1st Lieutenant Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1863. Reported deserted, muster roll February 28, 1863 but later muster 
roll August, 1863 reported missing in action at Falling Waters. Served 4 years. 

GEORGE, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

GORDAN, (Gordon), George—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; died 
and buried at Point Lookout, Maryland, was a prisoner there. 

GORDON, Cosmos—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade. 

GORNTO, George R.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private; 
from Norfolk, Virginia. 

GREEN, William E.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; assigned to company April 1, 1863, deserted April 25, 1863. 

GULIEN (Julien), Clinton—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HAILE, A. J.—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
served 4 years. 

HAILE, James A.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HAILE, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HAILE, Sydnor P.—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; served 3 years. 

HALE, George W.—Entered service 1862; Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade; wounded at Fort Harrison, Virginia; served to end of 
war. 

HALE, H. A.—Entered service November, 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; died 1863. 

HALE, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HALE, James D.—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

HALE, James W.—Entered service 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade; served to close of war. 

HALE, Joseph—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HALE, Richard H.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V.; enlisted June 4, 1861. 

HALE, Royston—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HALE, W. B.—Entered service 1862, Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia In¬ 
fantry, Field’s Brigade; wounded at Petersburg, Virginia; served to end of war. 
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HALL, Bladen—Private, Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Army 
Northern Virginia. After the start of the war, Hall, as master of a small schooner, 
ran “contraband” goods from Maryland to the Virginia shore; across the Poto¬ 
mac River. This became hazardous and he became conscript officer for Rich¬ 
mond County. The death of a draft evader named Carter, in a march near what 
is now known as Carter’s Wharf, was laid to him, after which he then entered 
the regular army. Shortly before the surrender at Appomattox Courthouse he 
was given a detail of men to furnish fish for the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Born 1820, died 1899, buried at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Warsaw, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

HALL, Dorsey—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HALL, Henry Clay—Prior service—private, Company B, 41st Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Militia. 

HALL, Julius—2nd Lieutenant, army; lived at Farmers Hall. 

HALL, Lucian—3rd Lieutenant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HALL, Newman—Rank and organization not given. Died of pneumonia after 
service in the army through most of the war. (Bladen Hall and Newman Hall 
were brothers). 

HALL, Noel—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HALL, Richard (Dick) (colored)—In the closing months of the war he worked 
as a laborer on the fortifications around Richmond, Virginia, as a civilian em¬ 
ployee. He was never mustered into the service but deserves honorable men¬ 
tion. Hall was for many years sexton of the Warsaw Methodist Church, War¬ 
saw, Virginia. 

HALL, Robert—Sergeant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HALL,'Robert—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HALL, Robert Ryland (R. R.)—Entered service 1863, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served to end of war. 

HALL, Samuel—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HALL, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HALL, William—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HANKS, George—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HANKS, George W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V., deserted April 25, 1862. 

HANKS, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HANKS, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HANKS, John E.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry; Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade; deserted April 25, 1862. 

HANKS, William E.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade; deserted July 15, 1862. 
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HANY (Haynie), Joe—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HARDING, Cyrus, Jr.—Captain, Company D, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
He lived at “Bower Hill,” Richmond County. 

HARDING, R. C.—Commissary, 40th Regiment Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade. 

HARDWICK, A. W. D.—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; wounded August 30, 1862. 

HARRIS, Moses—Entered service April 15, 1862, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; lost on retreat from Yorktown, 
Virginia 1862. 

HARRIS, Robert M.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade. 

HARRISON, Addison—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HARRISON, R. H.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HARRY, Joe—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HARWOOD, John B.—3rd Lieutenant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; killed near Ashland, Va. 

HAYDEN, Thomas J.—Entered service 1864, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served 1 year. 

HAYNES, William C.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HAYNIE, Garrett—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; died at Point 
Lookout, Maryland, was a prisoner there. 

HEADLEY, Alexander N.—Entered service March 1862, Company G, 15th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. Served to end of war. Wounded several 
times. 

HEADLEY, Thomas—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HESTER, B. H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 4, 1862 or 1863. 

HINSON, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HINSON, Joseph—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HINSON, Lewis Alexander Washington—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; Private. Served through entire war. 

HINSON, Wellford—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HUDSON, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

HUDSON, Matthew—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

HUDSON, P. J.—Entered service October, 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served 2 years. 

HUDSON, Pressley (Presley)—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
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HUDSON, Robert M.—Entered service 1861, Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; Private. Served to end of war. 

HUTCHINS, William—Entered service April 3, 1862, Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; deserted July 6, 1862. 

HYNSON, William T.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; First Sergeant. 

JACKSON, Joseph—Sergeant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; re¬ 
signed and died from wounds. 

JEFFRIES, Joseph R.—Captain, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment 
(formerly 41st Regiment, Richmond County Militia). He was Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Richmond County. In his late life he lived at “Oak Hill,” 
Richmond County and is believed to have died there. 

JEFFRIES, Richard Sydnor—Captain, Physician, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; resigned. Lived at “Oakley.” 

JENKINS, Erie (Ira)—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

JENKINS, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

JENKINS, James—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

JENKINS, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

JENKINS, Thomas M.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

JENKINS, Washington—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

JETT, Henry S.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private, later 
Sergeant. 

JETT, Henry Starke—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

JETT, Newton or P. N.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

JONES, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

JONES, Richard—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Private. 

JONES, Thomas, Jr.—Quartermaster, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade; after war a lawyer and judge, Warsaw, Virginia. Born Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1811, died December 27, 1893. 

JONES, William Atkinson, Sr.—Cadet-Private, served with the army in the closing 
months of the war as a member of the Cadet Corps, Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Virginia, most of this service in defense of Richmond and Peters¬ 
burg. Born at “Hermitage” near Warsaw, Virginia, March 21, 1849, died 
Washington, D.C. April 17, 1918. Lawyer by profession, Commonwealth’s 
Attorney of Richmond County for ten years. Representative, First Congres¬ 
sional District, Virginia, in the Congress 1890-1918. Buried St. John’s Episco¬ 
pal Church, Warsaw, Virginia. 

KANE, George—Drummer, no company given, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 
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KEARSEY, Harris—Entered service April 25, 1862, Company D, 47th Virginia 
Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., died December 1, 1862, substitute for 
George Mills, April 25, 1862. 

KELLY, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

KEMP, Thomas (Tom)—Private, not a native of Richmond County. After the 
close of the war married a Miss Northern and lived on south side of Big Totus- 
key Creek, near Emmerton, Virginia. 

KENNAN, Thomas—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Virginia 
Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V. 

KENT, James R.—Entered service July 1, 1863; Commissary-Sergeant, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

KING, Samuel—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted July 4, 1862. 

LAMPKIN, (Lamkin) John C.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade. 

LAMPKIN, P. K. (or Lumpkin, P. K.)—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment. 

LANDON, Capt. George—Ran a schooner that came into Totuskey Creek; when 
war broke out, went back to sea as a blockade runner from Bermuda to North 
Carolina coast. After the war, never returned to Richmond County. 

LANDRUM, Lewis W.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted May 25, 1862. 

LANE, William E.—Entered service April 15, 1862, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V., deserted May 10, 1862. 

LEE, Genoid S.—Entered service 1864, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; served 1 year. 

LEE, R. C.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade; 
discharged February 1, 1862. S. O. 32. 

LEE, William H.—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; served 1 year. 

LELAND, Charles—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LEMOINE, John Harding—Captured a few days after enlistment and spent almost 
the entire period of the war a prisoner at Point Lookout, Maryland. 

LEMOINE, Oscar Mitchell—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; served through almost the entire war and was in some of the severest 
fighting, but the only thing he lost was a button cut from his jacket by a bullet. 

LEWIS, Addison—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

LEWIS, Dandridge—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

LEWIS, Henry C.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 
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LEWIS, Jerry—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LEWIS, John or J. L.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

LEWIS, Robert—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

LEWIS, Thomas P.—Entered service October 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served to close of war. 

LLOYD, G. G.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted July 15, 1862. 

LLOYD, Robert—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted April 25, 1862. 

LOVING, George W.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted July 4, 1862. 

LOWERY, David—Entered service September 8, 1862, Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; detailed on government 
work. 

LOWERY (Lowry), Ferdinand—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade; substituted for G. D. Lowry, February 16, 1863; missing in 
action, Falling Waters. 

LOWERY, James Oliver—Served as a private in infantry company in Gen. Ker¬ 
shaw’s command. Died at “Distillery Farm,” Richmond County. 

LOWERY, Thomas—Company D. 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V.; detailed to work on gunboats G. O. 82, April 4, 1863. 

LOWERY (Lowry), V.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; died in New Jersey, was a prisoner of war. 

LUCAS, --Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LUSBY, Thomas W. (or Thomas M.)—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia In¬ 
fantry, Field’s Brigade; deserted May 25, 1862. 

LUTTRELL, Alfred—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; private killed 
in action June 22, 1863. 

LUTTRELL, James—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LYELL, Charles—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LYELL, Henry—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

LYELL, James G.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V.; 1st Sergeant; 2nd Lieutenant December 19, 1862. 

LYELL, John W.—Entered service July 26, 1861; Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; Captain; Lieutenant-Colonel; lost 
an arm at White Tavern, Virginia. 

LYELL, Capt. Richard—Served in Confederate Army. 

MacLACHLAN, A. C.—Served in the army. Rank and organization not found. 
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MADISON, Edward—Entered service April 15, 1862; Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade; A. N. V.; deserted May 10, 1862. 

MADISON, J. R.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted May 25, 1863. 

MARKS, James K.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private; died 
in service. 

MARKS, Paltine C.—Private; Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 

MARKS, Thomas—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

MARMADUKE, Luther—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; drowned in 
Jackson River. 

MARSH, J. H.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MARSH, Joseph B.—Entered service 1861; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; from Northumberland County; served 4 years. 

McCARTY, John M.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

McCARTY, Robert M.—Private; Company B, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry; 
for many years a school teacher in Richmond County. Born 1840, died 1928. 

McCLANAHAN, William Meredith—Served as a courier for General W. H. F. 
Lee. Later 2nd Lieutenant, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

McGAULEY, William—3rd Lieutenant, promoted to 1st Lieutenant; Company K, 
9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

McGINNISS, Washington or A. W.—Entered service April 13, 1862, Company G, 
15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. Enlisted at Tappahannock, Virginia, was 
native of Richmond County. 

McGINNISS, R. W.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

McKENNEY, Robert—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MEALY, William—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

MERCER, Alphonse (Alphoise)—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MIDDLETON, J. L.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; from Westmoreland County. 

MIDDLETON, Robert R.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; deserted May 25, 1862. 

MILLS, Benjamin F.—Entered service 1861; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; Private, served 4 years, from Caroline County. 

MINOR, Alexander (Alex)—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Pri¬ 
vate. 

MINOR, Elliott S.—Entered service April 21, 1862; Company G, 15th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; private. 
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MINOR, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

MITCHELL, Robert Fairfax—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th 
Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; Captain; wounded June 30, 1862. 
Resigned November 7, 1863. 

MITCHELL, William Tasker—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade. 

MORGAN, Madison—Born in Gloucester County, Virginia; served with a regi¬ 
ment organized in that county. After the close of the war was a blacksmith, 
wheel-wright, carriage maker, and undertaker at Warsaw, Richmond County, 
Virginia. He was a direct descendant of Colonel Francis Morgan, Gentleman, 
who settled at “Morgan’s Neck” in Gloucester County in early colonial days. 

MORRTS, John (nicknamed “Fiddlehead”) 

MORRIS, L. Fairfax—Private, Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 

MOSS, Nathaniel—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted May 25, 1862 or 1863. 

MOTHERSHEAD, C. A.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

MOTHERSHEAD, G. H.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MOTLEY, Clarence—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade; 3rd Sergeant, promoted to 2nd Sergeant; wounded at Battle of Second 
Manassas, Virginia. Later 2nd Lieutenant. 

MOTLEY, James L.—Entered service August 1863, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served to close of war. 

MORTON, Thomas—3rd Lieutenant; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
resigned. 

MOZINGO, Barnes—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MOZINGO, Meridith (Meredith)—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; died at Fort Delaware. Buried in New Jersey, was a prisoner there. 

MOZINGO, Pierce—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MOZINGO, Richard—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MOZINGO, Washington—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

MURPHY, George W.—Hospital Steward, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

NASH, Brooke—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

NASH, Curtis M.—Private, Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 

NEWMAN, George—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

NEWSOME, James—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V.; died May 29, 1862 of wounds. 

NEWTON, J. B.—Surgeon; 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s 
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Brigade; commissioned December 29, 1862. Afterward was a Bishop P. E. 
Church. 

NORRIS, William M.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

NORTHERN, Alfred J.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; discharged, Surgeon’s Certificate of Disability, 1863. 

NORTHERN, George D.—Entered service 1861, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment. Served to close of war. 

NORTHERN, Richard L.—Private (Scout), Richmond County Home Guard. 
Born at “Pink Hill,” Richmond County, February 28, 1843. Died of typhoid at 
“Pink Hill” August 1, 1868 and buried there. Was well known as an excellent 
horseman and marksman. His father, William Northern, was Sheriff of Rich¬ 
mond County for several years. 

NORTHERN, Thomas—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; wounded at Manassas 
1862. 

NORTHERN, William D.—Private; Company G, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 

O’BIER, William S.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; discharged, Surgeon’s Certificate of Disability, 1863. 

OLIFF, James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

OLIFF, Robert—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

OLIFF, Robert S.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private; from 
Stafford County. 

OLIVER, Benjamin—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

OLIVER, (Olive), John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

PACE, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

PACKETT, Eli—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Musician, drum¬ 
mer and fifer. 

PALMER, Joseph—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; served 3 years. 

PARR, James—Civilian, received and forwarded recruits, conscript officer for low¬ 
er part of Richmond County. 

PARRY, Ira E.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
First Sergeant. 

PARTHAN, Alfred G.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade. 

PARTS (Potts), - Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

PATTERSON, Joseph W.—Entered service 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; served 4 years; Roll of H. G. O. 131, Oc¬ 
tober 3, 1863. 
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PEED, Robert—Private, Virginia Light Artillery. Born 1830, died 1906. Buried 
at Ephesus Christian Church, Foneswood, Virginia. 

PEW, Martin—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

PHILLIPS, Eugene S.—Orderly Sergeant; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. 

PIERCE, Carey—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

PITTS, Charles—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

PITTS, Thomas L.—Captain; Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry Volun¬ 
teers. 

POTTS, Richard—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at Five 
Forks, Virginia. 

PRATT, Alex—Sergeant; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

PRATT, Robert H.—Entered service 1861; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; 2nd Lieutenant, promoted to Captain, later Major; wounded; served 
4 years. 

PRIDHAM, F. W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V.; 4th Corporal. 

PRIDHAM, John C.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V.; 3rd Corporal. 

PRITCHETT, Philip—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

PULLEN, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

PULLEN, John F.—Ordnance-Sergeant; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. 

PULLEN, Thomas E.—1st Lieutenant, (also acting Captain); Company G, 15th 
Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

PURCELL, Hiram—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; killed at Mine Run, Virginia November 28, 1863. 

PURCELL, L. Mortimer—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade, 1st Lieutenant, promoted to Captain November 7, 1863. 

PURCELL, Samuel T. (Sammie)—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Field’s Brigade. 

QUAY, Alvin—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

QUENSENBURY, Richard H.—Private, Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. Died and was buried at Point Lookout, Md., was a prisoner there. 

QUINSENBURY, R. H.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

RAINES (Rains), W. J. (William James)—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; later served as Major of Richmond County Home Guard. 

RAINES (Rains), W. W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 
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RANDALLS (Rendals), James—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
Private. 

REAMY, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; killed in battle. 

REAMY, William J.—Entered service 1861; Sergeant, Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; wounded at Chancellorsville, served 3Vi years. 

REYNOLDS, R. L.—Sergeant-Major; 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles 
W. Field’s Brigade. 

REYNOLDS, Thomas—Entered service June 4, 1861, Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; died July 10, 1862 from 
wounds. 

RICE, Thomas W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

RICHARDS, Charles M.—Entered service 1861, Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; served years. 

ROBERSON, James A.—Entered service October 1863; Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served to close of war; from Stafford County. 

ROBERSON, T. C.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ROBINSON, Charles—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ROBINSON, Logan H.—Assistant-Surgeon, Captain; 40th Regiment, Virginia In¬ 
fantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

ROCKWELL, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

ROLLINS, E. Tayloe—Entered service April 1864; Company K, 9th Virginia 
Cavalry Regiment; served to close of war; from Stafford County. 

ROSS, George—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

ROWE (Roe), Samuel B.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; Corporal; wounded June 30, 1863. 

RUST, George—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SAMPSON, Leroy—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SAMPSON, Richard—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SAMPSON, Thornton—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SANDERS, A. N.—Sergeant; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SANDERS, Augustine Neale, Jr.—While still a boy, served as messenger for con¬ 
script officers of Richmond County. Also served as private (scout) in Rich¬ 
mond County Home Guard. Was well-known as an excellent horseman. 

SANDERS, George Washington—Entered service 1861; Company G, 15th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment; 2nd Lieutenant; served 4 years. 

SANDERS, H. H.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SANDERS, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Prviate. 

SANDERS, Joseph—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 
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SANDERS, Robert Christian—Private, served 8 months, company not given, prob¬ 
ably enlisted in Westmoreland County, Virginia. After the close of the war 
lived in “Cobham Park Neck” section of Richmond County, Virginia. Was a 
farmer and fisherman and was a member of Richmond County Board of Super¬ 
visors. 

SANDERS, Washington—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SANDERS, William 

SANDERS, Zacariah—Private, Capt. Sanford’s Company, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; March 16, 1862 transferred to Company A, 15th Battalion, Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry (Northern Neck Rangers), Major John Critcher, Commanding; 
Sergeant, August 1, 1862. Born near “Stony Hill,” Richmond County, March 
14, 1822. 

SANDY, Ellison—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SANDY, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SANFORD, John B.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s 
Brigade, A. N. V.; 1st Corporal; wounded at Seven Pines, Virginia. 

SANFORD, Thomas V. (or J. V.)—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; 1st Lieutenant, promoted September 23, 1863. 

SCATES, Allen—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SCATES, James M.—Captain; Company D, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry. 
After the war operated a general store and barroom near Newland, Richmond 
County. 

SCATES, Richard J.—Entered service 1862; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served 2 years; from Westmoreland County. 

SCHOOLS, Alexander C.—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; Private; died in hospital, of wounds, 
May 25, 1863, received May 3, 1863 at Chancellorsville. 

SCHOOLS, Wiley—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade; deserted July 5, 1861. 

SCOTT, Oliver—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SEADOR, George F.—Sergeant-Major; promoted to 2nd Lieutenant, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s Brigade; wounded July 24, 1862. 

SELF, Moses—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SETTLE, John (Jack)—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SHELTON, J. F. or J. R.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted May 25, 1862. 

SISSON, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SISSON, Richard—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SISSON, William—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 
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SMITH, E. T.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SMITH, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SMITH, Pete—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; deserted May 25, 1862. 

SNEAD, John B.—Entered service April 2, 1862, Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade; deserted June 30, 1862. 

STAKES, E. T.—Major, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. Field’s 
Brigade. 

STEPHENS, Robert—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

STEPHENS, Thomas W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walk¬ 
er’s Brigade; 4th Sergeant; wounded at Fredericksburg, Virginia December 13, 
1862. 

STEPPHENS (Stephens), William E.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

STEWARD, R. B.—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; deserted April 18, 1862. 

STEWART, N. R.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

STEWART, Richard B.—Private; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; 
transferred from Company B, 41st Infantry October 24, 1861. Died in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. March 31, 1915. 

STOTT, Oliver—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

STURMAN, John Y.—Entered service in Westmoreland County, later lived at 
“Meadowbrooke,” Richmond County. 

SUTTON, Charles H.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade. 

SWANN, W. J.—Entered service 1862; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; served 2 years; from Northumberland County. 

SWARTZ (Swarts), William—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Pri¬ 
vate. 

SYDNOR, Addison—Entered service November 1, 1861; Company E, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; transferred May 25, 1862 to Com¬ 
pany K, 40th Virginia Regiment. 

SYDNOR, Addison—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SYDNOR, A. J.—Captain; helped organize and was Captain of the “Totuskey 
Grays,” a company made up of men from Richmond and Lancaster Counties. 
This Company later became Company B, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry 
Volunteers. 

SYDNOR, Dandridge—Entered service 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; served through the war; was captured. 
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SYDNOR, Fortunatus—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SYDNOR, John—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SYDNOR, John—Entered service November 1, 1861; Company E, 40th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade. 

SYDNOR, Napoleon—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SYDNOR, Robert W.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

SYDNOR, Samuel—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; wounded at Gettysburg, Pa. 

SYDNOR, Thomas—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

SYDNOR, Thomas—Entered service 1862, served to close of war; teamster for 
Regiment, from Richmond County; 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles 
W. Field’s Brigade. 

TALIAFERRO, J. G.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TALIAFERRO, William T.—Major, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade. 

TALLENT, G. W.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at 
Burgess Mill, Virginia; served 4 years. 

TAYLOE, Edward Poinsette—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; Major; Lieutenant-Colonel, 22nd Battalion, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry November 20, 1862. 

TAYLOR, Stephen B.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; First Sergeant; captured at Gettysburg, Pa. 

TELLICE, John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

THOMAS, Andrew B.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; detailed as nurse in hospital. 

THOMAS, Ewell—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
detailed as nurse in hospital; died April, 1863. 

THOMAS, Henry (Colored)—Body-servant to Orderly-Sergeant Eugene S. Phillips. 
Thomas was a slave of Sergeant Phillips’ father, Captain John Phillips, Sr. at 
“Foxhunter’s Hill” in Richmond County, Virginia. 

THOMAS, James G.—Entered service 1861; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served 4 years; from Northumberland County. 

THOMAS, Joseph M.—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company D, 47th Regi¬ 
ment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; detailed on government 
work. 

THOMAS, William—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

THRIFT, Elliott—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Brigade; 
deserted June 5, 1863. 
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THRIFT, Hamilton—Thrift lost an arm from a wound received in combat. Lived at 
“Mount Sacred,” Richmond County. 

THRIFT, John W.—Entered service 1861; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; private. 

THRIFT, Phillip M.—Entered service 1864; Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade; transferred from Richmond County Reserves March 
25, 1865. 

THRIFT, R. A. or R. O.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s 
Brigade; transferred to 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

THRIFT, R. H.—Entered service 1862; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment; served 1 year. 

TRUE, George—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TUCKER, Benjamin—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TUCKER, William E.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TUNE, Eri—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TUNE, Sly—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

TURNER, Benjamin (Ben)—Born in upper Northumberland County, Virginia. 
After the close of the war, was a private school teacher and later a pioneer 
public school teacher in the early one-room schools in the Haynesville and 
Village neighborhoods of Richmond County, Virginia, is remembered as a 
particularly strict disciplinarian. 

VANLANDINGHAM, Thomas—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

VANNESS, W. P.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WAFLE (Waffle), Tasker or T. J.—Entered service February 1862; Company G, 
15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; served 3 years. 

WALKER, Henry H.—Lieutenant-Colonel, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade; twice wounded; promoted to Brigadier-General; 
assigned to Field’s Brigade July 19, 1863. 

WALLACE, William Garland—Entered service July, 1864; Company K, 9th Vir¬ 
ginia Cavalry Regiment; served 8 months. 

WARD, Harry—Private; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; killed in 
battle. 

WARD, William N., Jr. (William Norvell)—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; Captain. 

WARING, H. N.—Hospital Steward; 40th Regiment Virginia Infantry, Charles W. 
Field’s Brigade. 

WARWICK, John B.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; wounded May 27 or June, 1862 at Mechanicsville, Virginia. 

WEATHERS (Withers), George W.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infan¬ 
try, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; deserted April 25, 1862. 
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WEAVER, Lawson A.—Private; 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; served 4 years, 
1861-1865. Born 1843, died 1924, buried at Jerusalem Baptist Church, Rich¬ 
mond County. 

WEAVER, Milton M.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WEBB, Beverley—Served in the army; rank and organization not found. He was 
captured by Federal troops but escaped. Webb lived at “Distillery Farm” near 
Warsaw, Richmond County. 

WEBB, Charles H.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WEBB, Henry—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private. 

WEBB, James—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WEBB, Joe N.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at Upper- 
ville, Virginia; from Lancaster County. 

WEBB, William—Entered service September 8, 1861; Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V. 

WEBB, William Henry—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WEEDON, (Weeden), James—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WHITTAKER, P.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade; from Caroline County. 

WILCOX, William—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; Corporal; died and buried at Point Lookout, Maryland. 

WILLIAMS, G. G.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; assigned to company April 1, 1862, deserted July 4, 1862. 

WILLIAMS, J. K.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WILLIAMS, L. C.—Entered service 1861; Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia 
Infantry, Field’s Brigade; deserted April 25, 1862. 

WINGATE, N. B.—Company E, 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Field’s Bri¬ 
gade; served 4 years; from Lancaster County. 

WINSTEAD, Dandridge—Entered service 1861; Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment; served 4 years; from Northumberland County. 

WINSTEAD, Edward (Eddy)—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

WINSTEAD, Taylor or J. T.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; served 
4 years. 

WOOD, John (Jack)—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; Private; died 
1911; a member N. Y. C. V. C. 

WOODWORTH, A.—Company G, 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; died at 
Elmira, N.Y., was a prisoner of war there. 

WOOLARD, Lemuel N.—Entered service 1861; Company D, 47th Regiment, Vir¬ 
ginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V.; served to end of war. 
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WRIGHT, George H.—Entered service June 4, 1861; Company D, 47th Regiment, 
Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Brigade, A. N. V. 

YEATMAN, Arthur—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

YEATMAN, James E.—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment; wounded at 
Boonsboro, Maryland; buried at Rappahannock Baptist Church. 

YEATMAN, Mathew V.—Killed at Battle of Gettysburg. 

YEATMAN, Milton Henry (“Min”)—Private; Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment. 

YEATMAN, T. J.—Private; no company given; 40th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, 
Charles W. Field’s Brigade. 

YERBY, Joe (colored)—Faithful cook and body-servant to Major Robert H. Pratt. 
Served through entire war. 

YOUNG, Emory F.—Company D, 47th Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Walker’s Bri¬ 
gade, A. N. V.; died at The Home for Confederate Veterans, Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

ZALSIG, (Salzig), John—Company K, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS RECORDED IN THE 
REGISTER OF DEATHS IN 
RICHMOND COUNTY CLERK’S OFFICE 

Compiled by 
James F. Lewis 


Robert Balderson—April, 1862 
Henry Bartlett—Point Lookout 
George W. Bowen—1862 DOW 
Joseph Bowen—November 2, 1861 
Frederick Brann—October, 1862 
Edward Brockenbrough—July 8, 1862 
Richmond DOW 

Reuben Brooks—September, 1861 
William F. Brown—December 8, 1862 
Thomas Burton—November, 1862 
Fredericksburg 

Robert Coats—May, 1862 KIA 
John Connollee—1861 
Thomas K. Cralle—DOW 
James H. Davis—June, 1862 


William Doratha—April, 1862 
James D. Efford—December 22, 1862 
Joseph Fones—March, 1862 
Rodney France—KIA 
Robert T. Hardwick—July, 1862 DOW 
William H. Harrison—June 14, 1862 
John B. Harwood—KIA 
Benedict Jenkins—KIA 
Lawson C. Jones—Point Lookout 
James J. King—July 26, 1862 DOW 
Samuel Leader—August, 1862 
William Lyell—June, 1862 KIA 
Joseph Fleet Maley—November, 1862 
Richmond DOW 
Richard McGinnis—July, 1862 
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Joseph P. Mitchell—June, 1862 DOW 
Robert C. Morris—August, 1862 
Manassas KIA 

Waller Northen—August 30, 1861 
Benjamin F. Parker—June 26, 1862 
James Parr—DOW 
Martin Pew—May 1, 1862 
John B. Pope—August 18, 1861 
Warren Pope—April 22, 1862 
Thomas Purcell—January 26, 1862 
Richard Quesenbury—Point Lookout 
William A. Reamy—KIA 
Thomas H. Reynolds—August, 1862 
DOW 


Benjamin E. Rock—December 5, 1861 
Elias B. Sacra—1862 
Allen J. Sanders—Point Lookout 
Richard H. Sanders 
William H. Scringer—June 26, 1862 
Elias P. Smith—June 22, 1862 
James E. Spindle—August 15, 1861 
James Swan—May, 1862 
Fredericksburg KIA 
William N. Ward—August 27, 1862 
DOW 

Thomas Woolard—August 2, 1862 
DOW 

R. A. Yeatman—June, 1862 DOW 


DOW—died of wounds. 

KIA—killed in action. 

MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE ARMED SERVICES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 1861-1865 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

AYRE (Ayer), Capt.—Was in United States Army. Not a native of the county 
but lived at “Richmond Hill” for some years just after the end of the war. 5 

CORBIN, John (colored)—Private, Infantry, United States Army. After his serv¬ 
ice, Corbin lived near Warsaw county seat; was a local politician and civic 
worker among his race. 

COX, Landon (colored)—When sixteen years of age, served as a cabin-boy and 
powder-boy on a United States Navy gunboat for a period of six months. His 
service was on the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. While still a young 
man, Cox purchased a small farm (36 acres) in the “Packett Level” section 
of Richmond County and lived there the rest of his life. He was the last sur¬ 
vivor of the men from Richmond County who served on either side. Quiet and 
honest, he was respected by everyone. He died in 1943. 

GARLAND, John—Colonel, Eighth Infantry, United States Army. Garland, who 
was bom in 1792, served only a few months during the War Between the States 
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as he died on June 5, 1861. All of his adult life was spent in the United States 
Army and he also served in the Mexican War as Colonel and Brevet Brigadier- 
General. 

LOKER (Lopez), Edward (Ned) (colored)—Was a surgeon’s assistant and 
pharmacist’s assistant during most of the war in the United States Army. Shrewd 
and observant, he learned much about the practice of medicine and surgery. 
He was a pupil and disciple of Tom Naylor, a notorious colored “witch” or 
“voodoo” herb doctor of Richmond County before and after the War Between 
the States. After his army service Loker married and settled in the “Thompson 
Town” section of Richmond County where for many years he practiced “voo¬ 
doo” herb medicine. He was said to have been proficient in obstetrics and the 
treatment of venereal diseases. Strange to say, he was reputed to be able to 
alleviate patients with pulmonary tuberculosis but whether he ever cured or 
arrested a case is open to serious doubt. He, at one time for a period of years, 
had a large practice among the more ignorant colored and white people of both 
Richmond and Westmoreland Counties. 

Loker was pensioned early by the Federal government for his war service. He 
soon made fraudulent application for another war pension in the name of a de¬ 
ceased war comrade. Thus for many years he drew two pensions from Wash¬ 
ington. When he applied for a third pension in the name of another deceased 
comrade he was arrested, tried in United States District Court and sentenced to 
the Federal Prison at Atlanta, Georgia, for several years. Again luck was with 
him, as he was put to work in the prison pharmacy and hospital. Actually he 
served only a short part of his prison sentence. In his late life he was again 
arrested by county authorities for practicing medicine without a license, but his 
luck again held and he never came to trial. 

Loker was a small man, very dark, had peculiar red eyes, and was extremely 
knock-kneed. He was deliberate in speech and movement and had quite a sense 
of humor. He married Margaret Thompson and a daughter of this couple 
married Carey Parker. Several of the children of Carey Parker and wife still 
live in the “Thompson Town” section of Richmond County. Ned Loker died 
between 1915 and 1920. Later research in 1958 shows that Loker’s real name 
was Lopez and that he was born in the West Indies. 

RICH, William (colored)—Usually known as “Little William” Rich. Rich is 
known to have served in the armed services of the United States, probably as a 
private in the army. In his later years he lived in a log cabin on the east side 
of the road leading to “Foxhunters’ Hill” farm, just below “Oak Hill” gate, in 
“Cobham Park Neck.” He died there but where buried is unknown. Rich was 
born in Richmond County but exactly where has not been found in any records. 

THOMPSON, Ben (colored)—Private, Infantry, United States Army. Thompson 
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was born in “Cobham Park Neck.” After service in the Federal Army, he re¬ 
turned to “Cobham Park Neck” and lived there the rest of his life. He never 
married. 

THOMPSON, Joseph (Joe) (colored)—Private, Infantry, United States Army. 
Thompson was born in the “Thompson Town” section of Richmond County, 
and lived there after his service in the army. After the war he was somewhat 
prominent as a local Republican politician. 

VENEY, Governor (colored)—Veney is known to have served in the armed forces 
of the United States (Federal) during the War Between the States. He may have 
served under an assumed name. He died at his home at “Shell Landing” on Big 
Totuskey Creek in Richmond County before 1900. 


NOTES 

1. In 1889, William France, Joseph France, and A. C. MacLachlan, as disabled Confederate 
veterans, petitioned the Richmond County Court for relief. The Court granted each of them 
$30.00 a year. 

2. The 14th and 15th Cavalry Battalions were consolidated September 11, 1862, to form 
the 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment. 

3. Trooper Thomas Rodney France, 9th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, was killed during the 
Seven Days’ Battle around Richmond. His horse escaped from the battlefield, and, alone and 
unaided, made his way to the Rappahannock River, swam the river, and went on to Trooper 
France’s home near Newland, Richmond County. 

4. An entry from the diary of Warren Hutt, prisoner at Point Lookout during the War 
Between the States. 

“Sunday, April 17, 1864. Cloudy and raining, feel very low spirited. Bought a stick of 
wood for fifteen cents. Was introduced to Mr. Edgar Mitchell, brother of the Rev. 
Heskiah Mitchell who formerly taught school at Warsaw, Richmond County, Virginia.” 
From the book “Point Lookout Prison Camp for Confederates” by Edwin W. Beitzell, found 
on page 72. 

5. Richard Small Ayre was born in Montville, Waldo County, Maine, October 9, 1829. 
He received a common school education and engaged in farming and mercantile business. 
In 1861 he enlisted in the Union Army as a private in Company A, Fourth Regiment, Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, mustered out with rank of Captain on March 22, 1863 for disability. 
At the end of the War in 1865 he moved to Virginia, lived at Richmond Hill near Warsaw, 
and was a delegate to the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1867; he was elected from the 
First Congressional District of Virginia to the 41st Congress serving from January 1870 until 
March 1871. He returned to Montville, Maine, served briefly in the Maine House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and died December 14, 1896.— Editor's note. 

The following two men are buried at Calvary Methodist Church— 

Capt. Lawson T. Pearson—born 1811, died 1891 
Colonel Richard P. Forester—born 1817, died 1895 

We would presume they served in some capacity in the War Between the States 
but no research has been done to determine who they were and their names do not 
appear on any lists. 
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MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE 
INDIAN WARS IN THE WEST AFTER 1865 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

GALLAGHER, William (Billy)—Lieutenant, United States Army. Served against 
the Indians in the West. Gallagher, of Irish descent, was born in Pennsylvania. 
After his army service lived in the “Stewartsville” or “Thompson Town” sec¬ 
tion of Richmond County. Served as Sheriff of Richmond County. Is believed 
to have died before 1900. 


MEN FROM RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 1898 

Compiled by 
Ira Jennings Packett 

BERLIN, James Milton—Seaman, United States Navy. Also served in the Navy 
during the Boxer Rebellion in China, the Philippine Insurrection, the First World 
War, and was retired during the Second World War as a Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander. 

COUGHLIN, George—1st Sergeant, 16th Infantry Regiment, United States Army. 
Born in Massachusetts, May 10, 1855, died near Ethel, Richmond County, 
February 23, 1945. Buried at Menokin Baptist Church, Richmond County. 

GARLAND, Charles—Private, United States Army. Bom at “Walnut Lawn,” near 
Warsaw, Virginia, but he, too, spent most of his adult life in the North. 

MORGAN, Harry—Private, United States Army. Born at Warsaw, Virginia, but 
spent most of his adult life in the North. 

SMITH, Edward E.—Private, Pennsylvania Volunteers, United States Army. Born 
near Haynesville, Richmond County, Virginia, in 1875. After the close of the 
Spanish-American War resigned from the army and enlisted in the United 
States Marine Corps. Served with the marines in the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection. Saw much combat service in the Philippines. Retired 
from the Marine Corps in 1916, with the rank of sergeant. 
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MEN OF RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN WORLD WAR I, 1917-1918 
* * * 

Compiled from the Memorial Tablet Mounted in the Courthouse, and 
Verified by Mr. Ira J. Packett 

* * * 

The following men died in World War I and on the tablet 
their names are starred 


*Baylor, James 
*Clark, Allen B. 

* Delano, Linwood I. 
*Garland, Robert C. 
*Garland, William D. 


Anderson, Joseph 
Angolia, Joseph 
Balderson, Detrick O. 
Balderson, Eddison H. 
Balderson, Leland D. 
Balderson, Guy M. 
Ball, Willie 
Ball, Willford 
Barber, Stanley 
Baylor, Harrison 
Beauchamp, D. Albert 
Belfield, Alfred H. 
Belfield, George S. 
Belfield, Richard A. 
Bell, Clarence M. 

Blair, Isaac 
Blair, Vernard 
Blue, Meadie 
Blue, Randolph 
Bond, Edward R. 
Bowen, Harry 
Bowen, Raymond U. 
Bowen, Guy W. 


* Gibson, Howard 
*Jenkins, Henry 

* Lewis, Fred L. 
*Luckham, John J. 


Bowen, William N. 
Brooks, Buck 
Brooks, Henry 
Brooks, James 
Brown, Charles 
Brown, Lewis R., Jr. 
Brown, Stypher 
Bryant, Emory 
Bryant, Isaac G. 
Burton, Oscar L. 
Burton, Richard A. 
Carey, Pormenius 
Carpenter, Charles M. 
Carpenter, Frederick C. 
Carter, Abner 
Carter, Edward 
Carter, Mervin 
Cash, Lyell G. 

Caster, William 
Childs, Frederick W. 
Clark, Joyce B. 

Clayton, Marcus S. 
Coates, Fernando C. 


*Newton, Samuel 
*Newton, William L. 
*Sanders, Mason 
*Thompson, Junius 
*Wilcox, James H. 


Coates, James A. 
Coates, John 
Coates, John E. 
Coates, Sandy 
Coates, Thomas M. 
Conley, Robert E. 
Connelly, Garnett M. 
Cook, Robert M. 
Cook, William N. 
Coppidge, William G. 
Corbin, Cornelius 
Courtney, Geo. W., Jr. 
Crabbe, Foster C., Jr. 
Crouch, Wilbur 
Croxton, George W. 
Darby, Andrew 
Davis, Auburn 
Davis, Claude 
Davis, Edgar 
Davis, Henry L. 

Davis, John E. 
Dawson, Irvan 
Delano, Arthur W. 
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Delano, Orrin C. 
Delano, Phillip A. 
Delano, Willie J. 
Dodson, Allie F. 
Dodson, Ben 
Dodson, Coon 
Dodson, Knowles E. 
Douglas, Charles B. 
Douglas, Gennie 
Douglas, Thomas E. 
Dungan, Lee 
Efford, Lawrence W. 
Elmore, Claude G. 
Epps, Austin 
Ficklin, L. Jett 
Ficklin, Milard F. 
Fisher, Marion 
Fisher, William A. 
Fones, Henry C. 
Fones, Milford G. 
France, Joseph 
Gallagher, Robert 
Garland, John G. 
Gibson, Clarence N. 
Gillis, Harvey 
Gillis, Nelson 
Gillis, Simon 
Gordon, James 
Griffith, Walter R. 
Gundy, Fred 
Hale, Edwin F. 

Hale, Lawrence F. 
Hale, James R. 

Hall, James V. 

Hall, Julian D. 

Hall, Ryland G. 
Hamblin, George W. 
Hare, J. Hampton 
Harris, Graham R. 
Harris, Kenneth S. 
Harrison, Amos 


Harrison, Emmett C. 
Harrison, Randolph 
Haydon, Rufus G. 
Headley, Jeter G. 
Headley, Milford McK. 
Henry, Clifton 
Henry, Ernest 
Hinson, George E. 
Hinson, Macon C. 
Hinton, Carroll W. 
Hinton, Clarence C. 
Hutt, Ernest, Jr. 
Jackson, Andrew 
Jackson, Nelson 
Johnson, Edwin B. 
Johnson, Lewis 
Johnson, Millard 
Johnson, Oldham 
Johnson, Pearley 
Jones, Allen 
Jones, William A., Jr. 
Jones, William R. 
Kelley, Robert L. 
Kelley, William 
King, Albert C. 

Lamb, James C. 

Laws, George R. 

Laws, Taylor 
Laws, William 
Lewis, Frank A. 

Lewis, John A. 

Lewis, Preston G. 
Lewis, Ulysses G. 
Lewis, William H. 
Levere, Frank 
Lumpkin, Leo 
Lumpkin, Russell B. 
Maiden, Joseph 
Maiden, Philip R. 
Marks, Garrison 
Marks, Henry W. 


Mason, Roger 
Mathews, Jerome 
Middleton, Frank A. 
Miller, Charles F. 
Moore, Bladen 
Morgan, Milton J., Jr. 
Motley, Langwell 
Mozingo, Randolph 
Murphy, John W. 
McKenney, Robert W. 
Nash, Edward 
Newman, William 
Newton, Kilrain 
Nickeus, Clarence 
Nickeus, Lawson 
Norris, Edward 
Norris, John 
Oliff, Sherman Jack 
Omohundro, Carlyle A. 
Omohundro, John E. 
Omohundro, Miles P. 
Packett, Clarence G. 
Packett, Harry M. 
Packett, Herman W. 
Packett, Ira J. 

Packett, Joseph B. 
Palmer, Leon 
Palmer, Mead 
Parris, Eugene 
Peed, John L. 

Peed, Joseph 
Peed, R. Elvin 
Philips, A. R. 

Philips, Bayton 
Philips, Corie 
Pierce, Vernon F. 
Pierson, James E. 

Pitts, Warner P. 

Pitts, William B. 

Rains, Warren B. 
Reamy, Harvey J. 
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Reamy, James J. 
Reamy, Julian E. 
Reamy, Martin L. 
Rice, Dorsey 
Rice, Ernest T. 

Rice, William C. 
Rich, Allen 
Rich, Edward 
Rich, Hervey 
Rich, Howard 
Rich, Nathan 
Richardson, Otto 
Richardson, William 
Robinson, William 
Rock, Thomas 
Rowe, Grady 
Roy, Perry 
Sanders, Alvin E. 
Sanders, Augustus P. 
Sanders, Elvin R. 
Sanders, Eugene S. 
Sanders, G. Worth 
Sanders, Griffin 
Sanders, Judson 
Sanders, Richard F. 
Sanders, Samuel H. 
Sanders, Smith 
Samuel, George L. 
Sanford, Hempsil C. 
Scates, Kenneth D. 
Scates, R. Walter 


Schools, George G. 
Scott, Abraham 
Scott, Joseph 
Self, Andrew 
Self, Austin Carey 
Self, George E. 

Settle, Neal H. 

Shelton, Samuel J. 
Short, Julian P. 

Sisson, Joseph R. 
Sisson, Murvin F. 
Sisson, Raymond 
Smith, Charles Emmett 
Smith, Herman 
Smith, Clarence M. 
Smith, James B., Jr. 
Smith, William W. 
Sorrell, Charles 
Sorrell, Henry 
Sorrell, Moses 
Sorrell, Walter H. 
Stowers, Alfred 
Summerel, Bruce 
Summerel, Harvey 
Sydnor, George M., Jr. 
Sydnor, John M. 
Taliaferro, Philip A. 
Taliaferro, William G. 
Tate, Frederick A. 

Tate, James D. 

Tate, Walter 
Thomas, Charles E. 


Thomas, Frank 
Thomas, Julius 
Thompson, David 
Thompson, Durand 
Thompson, Emory 
Thompson, Henry 
Thompson, Horace 
Thompson, Norman 
Thompson, Randolph 
Thompson, William 
Thrift, Stanley M. 
Turner, Ernest D., Jr. 
Van Pelt, Eugene V., Jr. 
Veney, Andrew 
Veney, Carroll L. 
Veney, Fax 
Veney, Fletcher 
Veney, Frank 
Veney, George H. 
Veney, John L. 

Veney, Leonard 
Veney, Lucius 
Veney, Thomas 
Vickers, Thomas C. 
Waterfield, Marvin E. 
Weaver, Otho 
White, Percy Guy 
Wood, Robert James 
Woolard, Andrew W. 
Wright, John W. 

Yates, Walter 


NOTE 

After the Armistice the Virginia Assembly required the Adjutant General to furnish a list 
of men from each county who joined the Volunteer Company for the war. In a letter to the 
Clerk of Court of Richmond County, dated 3 February, 1919, Adjutant General John Lane 
Stern suggests that the county clerk glean information from “returning soldiers” and the names 
of any further recruits, since he may not have a complete list. He encloses “the required list 
of the Volunteers from Richmond County in the National Guard of Virginia: Anderson, 
Thomas J.; Belfield, Richard A.; Cash, Lyell G.; Harrison, Emmette C.; Smith, William W * 
Taliaferro, Philip.” *’ 
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MEN OF RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN WORLD WAR II 

Compiled from records in the Richmond County Clerk's Office , 
by Elizabeth L. Ryland 

There were 16 different discharge certificates issued by the Armed Services 
of the United States as of February 10, 1944 


INDUCTION RECORDS 


Acree, Russell G. 

Acree, Walter M. 

Allison, Earl J. 

Altaffer, Joe D. 

Altaffer, Lawrence F., Jr. 
Angolia, Willis M. 

Arthur, James H. (Corbin) 
Bailey, Hodie I. 

Balderson, Edwin G. 
Balderson, Elwyn A. 
Balderson, Justin M. 
Balderson, Rudolph 
Balderson, Sherland 
Ball, Calvin S. 

Ball, John R. 

Banks, Haliburton 
Barber, Andrew 
Barber, Cecil A. 

Barber, Herbert A. 

Barber, Virgil, Jr. 

Barrett, James H. 

Barrett, Linwood W., Jr. 
Baylor, Walter 
Beasley, James H. 

Beattie, Simon L., Jr. 
Beazley, Enough W. 
Belfield, David C. 

Bell, Clarence M. 

Bell, Harry H. 

Bennett, John T. 

Berlin, James M. 
Blackwell, Woodley C., Jr. 


Blue, James E. 

Blue, Vernon 
Blue, William E. 
Blundell, William H. 
Boswell, Thomas J. 
Bowen, Edward L. 
Bowen, Elliott G. 
Bowen, Gilbert G. 
Bowen, Joseph N. 
Boyle, Johnny E. 
Bradshaw, Clifton T. 
Bramble, William C. 
Brann, Curtis B. 
Brann, James P. 
Brann, Vernon T. 
Branson, Benjamin H. 
Brillhart, William O. 
Bronner, Ernest E. 
Bronner, Herbert B. 
Bronner, Russell M. 
Brooke, Edward L. 
Brooks, Herman 
Brooks, James M. 
Brooks, Leon L. 
Brooks, Samuel B. 
Brown, Elmer D. 
Brown, Frank J. 
Brown, George C. 
Brown, George W. 
Brown, Gilbert G. 
Brown, Howard C. 
Brown, Jack H. 


Brown, James E. 
Brown, Leonard W. 
Brown, Lewin R., Ill 
Brown, Milton 
Brown, Randolph C. 
Brown, Thelbert H. 
Brown, Warren E. 
Brown, William R. 
Brown, Willie W. 
Brown, Wilson A. 
Bryant, Arnold D. 
Bryant, Calbert J. 
Bryant, Charles W. 
Bryant, Delacy 
Bryant, Earl H. 
Bryant, George C. 
Bryant, Lunsford F. 
Bryant, Otho R. 
Bryant, Rhubin L. 
Bryant, Ruby F. 
Bryant, Stanley E. 
Bryant, William E. 
Burgess, Robert E. 
Burgess, Robert M. 
Burgess, Tyler B. 
Burrell, Carlton W. 
Burton, Richard W. 
Burwell, Walker P. 
Carey, Ernest E., Ill 
Carey, John E. 
Carey, Thomas A. 
Carey, William A. 
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Carlton, William H. 
Carr, Francis F. 

Carter, Dandrich D. 
Carter, Elwood G. 
Carter, Ernest D. 
Carter, James O. 
Carter, Warner H. 
Carter, Willie B. 
Churchill, Albert E. 
Churchill, James E. 
Clark, Allen M. 

Clark, Alton L. 

Clark, Raymond T. 
Clarke, Charles W. 
Clarke, Louis C. 

Clarke, William A. 
Clarke, William G. 
Coates, Hampton 
Coates, Robert J. 
Coffman, John H. 

Cole, Walter D. 

Conley, Charles L. 
Conley, Vernon L. 
Coggin, Rodney M. 
Cook, Robert M. 
Cornwell, James A. 
Courtney, James W., Jr. 
Courtney, Wayland C. 
Cox, James D. 

Cox, Joseph L. 

Cox, William E. 

Crabbe, Albert 
Crabbe, James A. 
Crafton, Carey M., Jr. 
Croxton, Robert M. 
Cupid, Charles P. 

Cupid, James M. 
Dameron, William J. 
Darby, Henry R. 

Davis, Clarence M. 
Davis, John E., Jr. 
Davis, Joseph 


Davis, Lawrence H. 
Dawson, Richard M. 
Delano, Arthur W., Jr. 
Delano, Calvert H. 
Delano, Clyde E. 
Delano, Everett B. 
Delano, Harry B. 
Delano, Lawrence C. 
Delano, Marion W. 
Delano, Miles M. 
Delano, Paul O. 
Delano, Robert B. 
Delano, Wayland V. 
Delano, Wilbur B. 
Denny, Samuel B. 
Dewbrey, Thomas 
Dodson, Clarence W. 
Douglas, Milford L. 
Douglas, Rains M. 
Douglas, William H. 
Downing, Leslie B. 
Dunaway, Bunnie 
Dunaway, Howard P. 
Dunaway, Lloyd E. 
Dunaway, Robert F. 
Dunaway, Vernon H. 
Dunaway, W. D. 
Dungan, Robert L. 
Elliott, Vincent W. 
Elliott, William E. 
Elmore, Samuel 
Elmore, Thomas M. 
Eppes, Robert 
Fallin, Bernard E. 
Fidler, Walther B. 
Fisher, Stanley 
Fletcher, Randolph 
Fones, Armistead C. 
Fones, James A. 

Fones, Walter H. 
France, George B. 
France, Goodwin 


Franklin, Benjamin, Jr. 
Franklin, Norris D. 
Franklin, William H. 
Fraughnaugh, Lewis E. 
Gaines, Amos P. 
Gaines, Charles L. 
Gaines, Tom H. 
Gallagher, Harold M. 
Gallagher, Joseph I. 
Gallagher, Julian M. 
Gallagher, Warren A. 
Gaskins, Kenneth 
Gaskins, Marion G. 
Gaskins, Stuart A. 
Gilchrist, Charles P. 
Glascoe, Lloyd W. 
Gordon, Edward 
Gray, Alexander 
Gray, Bennie A. 

Gray, Edward 
Green, Cicero E. 

Green, Edgar C. 
Gribble, Harvie H. 
Grimes, Emanuel S., Jr. 
Hale, James R. 

Hale, William F. 

Hall, Goodwin S. 

Hall, RhodyB. 
Hammack, Emory R. 
Hanks, Ira M. 

Harper, Cleveland G. 
Harper, George C. 
Harper, William E. 
Harris, Frederick R. 
Harris, John M. 
Harrison, Marvin L. 
Hayden, Richard W. 
Haynie, Dillard L. 
Haynie, Robert 
Headley, Garland W. 
Headley, Gilbert H. 
Henderson, Dareas G. 
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Henderson, Maroy 
Henry, Calvin 
Henry, James 
Hill, George A. 

Hill, Ulysses A. 
Hinson, Lewis W. 
Hinson, Macon C., Jr. 
Hinson, Melvin C. 
Hogg, Bernard C., Jr. 
Howard, Arthur R. 
Hutt, Ernest L., Ill 
Hutt, John C. 

Hynson, Theodore L. 
Hynson, Walter E. 
Jackson, Elmer S. 
Jackson, Herman 
Jackson, James M. 
Jackson, Robert H. 
Johnson, Asberry 
Johnson, Bernard 
Johnson, Carter W. 
Johnson, Clinton A. 
Johnson, George W. 
Johnson, Harvey H. 
Johnson, James E. 
Johnson, Leonard C. 
Johnson, Preston H. 
Johnson, Thomas 
Johnson, Thomas L. 
Johnson, Wilbert J. 
Johnson, William H. 
Johnson, William L. 
Jones, Louis R. 

Jones, Marsh J. 

Jones, William A., Ill 
Kelly, Charles E. 
Kelly, John W. 

King, Carlton K. 

King, Charles E. 

King, Ernest J. 

King, Garland E. 
King, Marshall B. 


King, Norman E. 

King, Richard L. 

King, Robert E. 

King, Roland L. 

King, Slater B. 

King, Talmage L. 

Lamb, James C. 
Lamkin, Robert B. 
Landman, Gerald S. 
Landman, Harman J. 
Lane, Armstrong 
Lang. Hudnall G. 
Lawson, Thurman P. 
Lee, James S. 

Lee, Robert A. 

Levere, Charles L. 
Levere, Columbus A. 
Levere, George E. 
Levere, Irving D. 
Levere, Reubin H. 
Levere, Russell L. 
Lewis, James R. 

Lewis, Martin R. 

Lewis, Martin S. 

Lewis, Orvin J. 

Lewis, Preston F. 

Lewis, Talbot P. 

Lewis, Wendell M. 
Lewis, William H. 
Lowery, James B., Jr. 
Lowery, Robert W. 
Lowery, Rudolph McD. 
Lowery, Sherwood L. 
Lowery, Warren C. 
Lucas, Harry 
Lucas, Robert 
McGuire, McKinley T. 
Mahan, Joseph S. 
Maiden, Bernard 
Maiden, Carter R. 
Maiden, Harry P. 
Maiden, James C. 
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Maiden, Lazarus A. 
Maiden, William E. 

Marks, Charles C. 

Marks, Garrison H. 

Marks, Henry W., Jr. 
Marks, Ivan G. 

Marks, William B. 
Marshall, Joseph S. 
Marshall, Milton C. 
Marshall, William B. 
Martin, Carlisle E. 

Martin, Lewis R. 

Mason, Leroy 
Miller, William L. 

Monroe, Enos L. 

Monroe, Marius C. 
Monroe, Oliver W. 

Moore, Glenwood M. 
Moore, Thomas H. 

Morris, Garfield A. 

Morris, Norris O. 

Morris, Robert F. 

Morris, William E. 
Mothershead, Stanley L. 
Mozingo, Lyell 
Mullin, James A. 

Nash, Curtis 
Nash, Emory G. 

Neal, James W. 

Nelson, Archie 
Nelson, Silas 
Newton, Cephas 
Newton, Clarence W. 
Newton, William 
Newton, William A. 

Norris, Milton G. 

Norris, Thomas V. 
Northern, Roland F. 
O’Bannon, James H. 

Odell, Roy D. 

Oliff, Clarence O. (or L?) 
E. Carter Delano’s note 









Oliff, Herman A. 
Omohundro, Alfred B. 
Omohundro, John M. 
Omohundro, Wilbur H. 
Packett, Joseph B., Jr. 
Packett, Louis G. 

Packett, Ralph D. 

Packett, Randall W. 
Packett, Sedrick O. 

Parker, Julius R. 

Parker, Robert J. 

Parr, James M. 

Paul, George M. 

Pearson, Lawson T., Jr. 
Pettiford, Randolph 
Pierson, Edward T. 
Pierson, James W. 

Pinkard, Andrew M. 
Pinkard, Carrington, W. 
Pitts, Joseph J. 

Pitts, Lewis Edward 
Potter, Warren E. 

Purcell, Wharton 
Reamy, Wilmouth E. 
Redmond, Jeter, Jr. 
Revere, Henry H. 
Reynolds, Crawford L., Sr. 
Rich, Frank A. 

Rich, James I. 

Rich, Robert C. 
Richardson, Charlotte A. 
Richardson, George A. 
Richardson, Lucius H. 
Richardson, Milton E. 
Richardson, Wilton E. 
Robertson, Lloyd R. 
Robinson, Allen M. 
Robinson, Raymond 
Rock, Irving R. 

Rock, Laurence B. 

Rock, Thomas A. 

Rock, Thomas J. 


Rock, William B., Jr. 
Rowe, Henry L. 
Russell, Robert D. 
Ryland, Charles H. 
Salmon, Charles L., Jr. 
Sanders, Aubrey T. 
Sanders, Clarence R. 
Sanders, Eugene R. 
Sanders, Floyd, Jr. 
Sanders, George L. 
Sanders, George W. 
Sanders, Jack M. 
Sanders, John E. 
Sanders, Lester W. 
Sanders, Marshall L. 
Sanders, Norris G. 
Sanders, Robert C. 
Sanders, Stephen G. 
Sanders, Tasker C. 
Sanford, Claude M. 
Sanford, George L. 
Sanford, James E. 
Sanford, James W. 
Sanford, Millard H. 
Sanford, Paul C. 
Sanford, William H. 
Saunders, Edwin N. 
Saunders, Henry E. 
Saunders, Jack M. 
Saunders, Mason L. 
Saunders, Otto R. 
Saunders, Robert N. 
Scates, Harold C. 
Scates, Joseph D., Jr. 
Scates, Lyell A. 

Scates, Mervin A. 
Scates, Norbert F. 
Schools, Andrew T. 
Schools, Arlington F. 
Schools, Arthur M. 
Schools, George W. 
Schools, Herbert W. 


Schools, Lawson P. 
Schools, Melvin D. 
Schools, Robert L. 

Scott, Burnell T. 

Scott, Howard 
Scott, Howard E. 

Scott, James J., Jr. 

Scott, Jeremiah 
Scott, Lester E. 

Scott, William H. 

Self, Carroll W. 

Self, Ellis H., Jr. 

Self, John R., Jr. 

Self, Lloyd F. 

Settle, Thomas G. 

Settle, Warner C. 
Shackelford, Leonard W. 
Shelton, Henry R. 
Shelton, Laurence M. 
Shelton, Wallace 
Shrader, Lee M. 

Shrader, Reuben S. 
Shrader, Robert D. 

Short, John S. 

Sirles, Edward W. 

Sirles, Lewis C. 

Sirles, William T. 

Sisson, Andrew R. 

Sisson, Harold E. (Dr.) 
Sisson, Wesley D. 

Smith, Crutcher J. 

Smith, Francis S. 

Smith, Furman 
Smith, Herbert C. 

Smith, Howard E. 

Smith, Howell B. 

Smith, John H. 

Smith, John T. 

Smith, Lloyd W., Jr. 
Smith, William L., Jr. 
Smith, William Me. 
Smithers, Thomas H. 
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Sorrell, John H. 

Stosch, William A. 
Stout, Claude L. 
Sweeney, Alexander F. 
Sweeney, Miles J. 
Sydnor, Harmon J. 
Sydnor, Steve 
Sydnor, Vincent H. 
Sydnor, Wilson W. 
Tallent, Aubrey B. 
Tate, Dwight 
Tate, Lester C. 

Tate, Russell O. 
Taylor, John H. 
Thomas, Beverley W. 
Thomas, Granville 
Thomas, John W. 
Thomas, Lulie L. 
Thomas, Marvin W. 
Thomas, Theodore M. 
Thompson, Charlie L. 
Thompson, Charles R. 
Thompson, Claude R. 
Thompson, George 
Thompson, James A. 


Thompson, James E. 
Thompson, Morris R. 
Thompson, Perry 
Thompson, Philip N. 
Thompson, Russell F. 
Thrift, Charles R. 
Thrift, Ernest T., Jr. 
Thrift, Garnett L. 
Thrift, John C. 
Thurston, James N. 
Tiffany, John D. 
Trumble, Frederick 
Tucker, William H. 
Tyler, William T., Jr. 
Vanlandingham, Leo T. 
Veney, Alsteen C. 
Veney, Charley E. 
Veney, Frank J. 

Veney, John C. 

Veney, John D. 

Veney, Joseph G., Jr. 
Veney, Parker L. 
Veney, Rebedee B., Jr. 
Veney, Thomas J. 
Veney, William O. 


Walker, Andrew L. 
Walker, Charles L. 
Warner, Henry L. 

Webb, Lloyd E. 

Webb, Robert E. 

Webb, William S. 

Wellford, Hill 
Wellford, Thomas D. 
Westmoreland, Bernard O. 
Wharton, Purcell 
Wheeler, Robert A. 
Wilkins, Andrew C. 
Wilkins, Daniel H. 

Wilson, Weston J. 

Withers, Earl W. 

Withers, Oscar L. 

Withers, Robert R. 
Withers, Russell R. 

Wood, Clyde 
Wood, Squire H. 

Wormly, Arthur R. 

Wright, Myra J. 

Wright, William M. 

Wyatt, Edward B. 
Yeatman, Alfred M. 


MEN OF RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE KOREAN WAR 

Compiled from Draft Board Records 
by Colonel Ruby F. Bryant 

The following lists were compiled from records made available through 
the office of the Richmond County Selective Service System at Tappahan- 
nock, Virginia. These records do not represent those men and women who 
entered the Armed Services through direct commissioning and other sources. 
Dates of the Wars were obtained from the following source: World Almanac 
whose source was the Veterans Administration. There is some conflict as to 
dates; for example, the Vietnam War has not at this time been officially 
declared at an end. Therefore the list of soldiers given here is not complete. 
The following citizens of Richmond County served their country during the 
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Korean War, June 1950-July 1953, for varying periods, either within the 
United States or overseas: 


Anderson, James O. 
Balderson, Alvin E. 
Balderson, Cliftin B. 
Ball, James C., Jr. 

Ball, James H. 

Ball, Marion T. 

Bartlett, Randolph W. 
Bell, Clarence M., Jr. 
Bennett, Francis M. 
Bowen, Charles E. 

(died in service) 
Bowen, Elmer D. 
Bowen, Floyd E. 
Bowen, Norman A. 
Brann, Caswell B., Jr. 
Brooks, William A. 
Brown, Lawrence N. 
Bryant, William H. 
Campbell, Sherwood H. 
Carter, Walter L. 
Carter, William McK. 
Carey, Warren A. 
Clark, Alfred L. 

Clark, Robert A. 

Clark, William M. 
Coates, Julian L. 
Coggin, James Y. 
Corbin, Cornelius J. 
Courtney, Edward L. 
Croxton, James M. 
Darby, Carroll R. 
Delano, Daldridge D. 
Dishman, Edward S. 
Dodson, Ellis R. 
Douglas, Clifton F. 
Douglas, James W. 
Douglas, Otis J. 
Dunaway, George C. 
Edwards, Leroy W. 
Edwards, Maywood H. 


Edwards, William D. 
Elliott, Thomas A. 

(deceased) 

Fallin, Burnell L. 
Fauntleroy, James E. 
France, Norris W. 
France, Ralph B. 
France, William R. 
Franklin, Robert L. 

(deceased) 

Garland, William D. 
Gray, Carol 
Gray, John H. 

Grey, James L. 

Gribble, Harvey H. 
Grimes, Thurman W. 
Hale, Charles C. 

Hall, Guy L. 

Hall, Walter V. 
Hammack, Charles R. 
Hanks, Joseph P. 
Harper, Fredderick N. 
Harper, Paul G. 
Headley, Edward 
Headley, Leon E. 
Headley, William A., Jr. 
Headspeth, James, Jr. 
Hinson, James E. 
Hinson, Melvin C. 
Hinton, Everett E., Jr. 
Jackson, Cornelius M. 
Jackson, George L. 
Jenkins, Lawrence N. 
Jenkins, Thomas A., Jr. 
Johnson, Benjamin 
Johnson, Bernard H. 
Johnson, Herman N. 
Johnson, Leon 
Johnson, Walter 
Jones, Louis R. 


King, Earl D. 

King, John W. 

King, Orville H. 

King, Vernon Aubrey 
Landin, James M. 

Laws, Taylor, Jr. 

Levere, Abraham 
Levere, Thurman E. 

Lewis, Charles A. 

McCoy, James R., Jr. 
McKinney, Garland B., Jr. 
Miller, Linwood L. 
Mothershead, C. A., Jr. 
Mozingo, Charles McK., Jr. 
Mullin, Manly M. 

Murphy, William T., Jr. 
Nash, Robert D. 

Newman, Lawrence E. 
Newton, William H. 
Nickens, John M. 

Northern, Clarence E. 

Oliff, Grant G. 

Oliff, Wallace A. 

Packett, Garland L. 

Packett, James B., Jr. 
Packett, John A. 

Pitts, Joseph E. 

Poy, Earl 
Pulley, Lloyd C. 

Pulley, Robert E. 

Quenn, William L. 

Reamy, Archie L. 

Reamy, Francis D. 

Reamy, Julian R. 

(deceased) 

Revere, Ralph N. 

Rich, Russell B. 

Roane, Allen S. 

Rock, Franklin B. 

Rock, James A. (killed?) 
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Rock, Kirby L. 

Rock, Willie J., Jr. 
Ryland, John N., Ill 
Sanders, Stephen E., Jr. 
Sanders, Horace W. 
Sanders, Kermit S. 
Saunders, Leonard C. 
Scates, Bernard L. 

(deceased) 

Schools, Bernard R. 
Scott, Lester A. 

Shelton, Lewis W. 

Self, Thomas A., Jr. 
Shelton, Aaron L. 
Shelton, Louis W. 
Shockley, Charles B., Jr. 
Sisson, Boyd B. 

Sisson, William L. 


Smith, Grayson L. 
Smith, Harvey L. 
Smith, Joseph W. 
Smith, Lewis A. 
Spencer, Robert McC, 
Spiker, Carlisle T., Jr. 
Stosch, Paul E. 

Stosch, Walter A. 
Sullivan, Raymond F. 
Sydnor, Amos F. 
Sydnor, David F. 
Sydnor, Edward A. 
Sydnor, Franklin R. 
Sydnor, Herman J. 
Taylor, Herman 
Thompson, William E. 
Thrift, Lyell S. 


Thrift, Warren W. 

Turner, Ellis, Jr. 

Turner, James E. 
Vanlandingham, Morgan E. 
Veney, Bernard 
Veney, Marion H. 

Veney, Medish 
Veney, Newton D. 

Veney, Payton L. 

Veney, Vinson R. 

Walker, William, Jr. 
Waterfield, Harding W., Jr. 
Wilkins, John R. 

Wilson, Robert E. 

Wood, William M. 

Woolard, Cecil I. 

Woolard, Darrell C. 
Woolard, Norman C. 


MEN OF RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
WHO SERVED IN THE VIETNAM WAR 
AUGUST 4, 1964-JUNE 8, 1969 

Compiled from Draft Board Records 
by Colonel Ruby F. Bryant 


Ambrose, Wesley 
Bailey, Larry S. 
Balderson, Elwyn A., Jr. 
Barber, Harvey, Jr. 
Barrack, Ralph G. 
Becker, Alford H., Jr. 
Becker, David H. 
Becker, John D. 

Blue, Elmer W. 

Blue, Taylor T. 

Booker, Erasmus D., Jr. 
Bowles, Joseph H. 
Bradshaw, Thomas B. 
Brann, Lester L. 

Brann, Randolph E. 
Brittain, Leslie W. 


Brooks, John A., Jr. 
Brown, H. W. Beecher 
Brown, Thomas W. 
Bryant, Charles E. 
Bryant, Charles R. 
Bryant, Leonard B. 
Bryant, Lunsford F., Jr. 
Burrell, Clarence A. 
Burrell, William R. 
Canada, Frank C. 
Carlin, Thomas O’L. 
Carter, Cephas L. 
Carter, Frank O. 

Carter, James W. 
Carter, William A 
Clark, Douglas McA. 


Clark, William C. 
Clayton, Clifford R. 
Clayton, Joseph R., Jr. 
Corbin, John R. 

Cox, William E., Jr. 
Crabbe, William A. 
Croxton, Lloyd H. 
Croxton, Robert M., Jr. 
Cupitt, Ivan C. 

Custer, Kenneth B. 
Davis, John M. 

Day, James S., Jr. 
Delano, Edward L. 
Dickson, Stanley E. 
Dinsmore, John R. 
Donovan, Harold W. 
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Douglas, Raymond W. 
Dunaway, James H. 
Dungan, George O. 
Eastham, David T. 
Edwards, Aubrey L. 
Fidler, John R. 

Fidler, Peyton J., Ill 
Fogg, Thomas O., Jr. 
Forrester, Milton N. 
France, Dillard R. 
France, Frederick D. 
France, Norman L. 
Gaines, John A. 
Gallagher, David R. 
Gallagher, Robin E. 
Garland, Julian W. 
Gearhart, John G. 
Gordon, Glenwood M. 
Gray, Raymond N. 

Gray, Wilbert 
Hammack, Leslie H. 
Hanks, William R. 
Harper, Earl W. 

Hayden, Harold B. 
Hayden, James G. 
Hayes, Warren G. 
Haynie, William W. 
Headley, Sterling L. 
Heitchew, Edward N. 
Henderson, Cornelius R. 
Henderson, Preston T. 
Hendrix, William B. 
Hinson, Harold T. 
Hinson, Harvey L. 
Hinson, Michael A. 
Hinson, Robert L. 
Hinton, Daniel C. 

Hutt, George F. 

Jackson, Herman, Jr. 
Jackson, Silas J., Jr. 
Jenkins, Oscar L. 
Johnson, Bernard H., Jr. 


Johnson, Leonard C., Jr. 
Johnson, Robert C. 

Jones, Albert R. 

Jones, James G. 

Kelly, John W. 

King, George A. 

King, Lewin A. 

Lang, George H. 

Laws, Roland E. 

Lee, Eric F. 

Lee, Ryland E. 

Lewis, Everette M. 

Lewis, Grayson G. 

Lewis, James M. 

Lewis, John E. 

Lewis, Larry E. 

Lewis, Melvin F. 

Lewis, Ralph D. 

Long, Bruce B. 

Long, John D. 

Lowery, James B., Ill 
Lowery, Robert G. 
Lowery, R. McD., Jr. 
Lucas, Lawrence E. 

Lyell, John C. 

Mahan, James L. 
Middleton, Carrington W. 
Miles, Robert R. 

Monroe, Dorsey B. 
Moore, Rhett N. 

Morris, William R. 
Mozingo, John W. 

Mullin, Robert W. 
Mundie, Michael 
Nash, William D. 

Nelson, Edward A. 
Nelson, Richard 
Newcomb, William R. 
Newton, Henry M. 
Packett, George A. 
Packett, John L. 

Palmore, Gary W. 


Parr, James M., Jr. 
Patton, Forrest W. 

Payne, Mortimer E. 
Payne, William B. 

Payne, William L. 
Pinkard, Charles W., Jr. 
Pratters, Robert E. 

Pugh, Herbert C. 

Purcell, Raymond W. 
Reamy, Bobby N. 

Revere, Henry H., Jr. 
Rice, Charles R., Jr. 
Robinson, Sherwood R. 
Rock, James A., Jr. 

Rock, Leonard L. 
Sabotka, Arthur 
Sanders, Robert B., Jr. 
Sanders, Robert C., Jr. 
Sanford, Charles J. 
Saunders, Lloyd E., II 
Scates, Jiles M. 

Schools, Lawrence H. 
Schools, Tyler B. 

Settle, Joseph H. 

Shelton, Lawrence M., Jr. 
Shrader, Robert D., Jr. 
Sichol, Adam B., Jr. 
Smith, Bob S. 

Smith, Donald I. 

Smith, George A., Jr. 
Smith, Henry C. J. 

Smith, James F. 

Smith, Kenneth G. 

Smith, Melvin R. 

Smith, Ronald E. 

Smith, Thomas E. 

Sorrell, Fuller 
Sorrell, Richard McA. 

(deceased) 

Sydnor, Harold L. 

Tallant, Robert G. 
Thomas, Ernest M. 
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Thomas, Robert T. 
Thompson, Severa L. 
Thrift, Charles G. 
Vanlandingham, Gerald R. 
Veney, Arthur L., Jr. 
Veney, Beechie, Jr. 

Veney, Harold G. 

Veney, John E. 


Veney, Michael W. 
Veney, Samuel E. 
Veney, Warren Clifton 
Veney, Waverly A. 
Walker, Ernest L. 
Ward, Robert P. 
Wehle, Philip C., Jr. 
Wertman, Larry J. 


Whittaker, Calvin S. 
Wilkins, Thomas M. 
Williams, Robert W, 
Withers, Morris L. 
Withers, Robert L. 
Wood, Carrol A. 
Wood, Walter M. 
Wood, William A. 
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Appendix A 

OFFICIALS OF RICHMOND COUNTY 


CLERKS OF RICHMOND COUNTY 


William Colston.1692-1701 

James Sherlock .1701-1709 

Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, 

Baronet .1709-1780 

Leroy Peachey.1780-1793 

Bartholomew McCarty.1793-1815 

George Saunders .1815-1838 

John F. B. Jeffries.1838-1848 

Isaac S. Jeffries .1848-1849 

Joseph R. Jeffries, 

Pro-Tern .1849-1849 


Francis W. Pendleton .1849-1865 

Robert Hall .1865-1868 

Loren D. Warner.1868-1870 

1871-1901 

William A. Brockenbrough .1870 

Jeter B. Rains .1901-1926 

Joseph H. Berlin .1926-1931 

Richard Irving Barnes .1931-1949 

Hundley Seymour Balderson 

1949-1972 

Ruth Peyton Balderson .1972- 


KING’S AND QUEEN’S ATTORNEYS 


Dennis McCarty .1692-1693 

John Gardner .1693-1704 

Daniel McCarty and 

George Eskridge .1704-1711 

Daniel McCarty.1711-1724 


John Tarpley, Jun.1724-1736 

William Robinson .1736-1742 

Charles Beale .1742-1759 

Richard Parker .1759-1788 


COMMONWEALTH’S ATTORNEYS 


Alexander Campbell .1788- 

Foushee G. Tebbs . -1818 

William Y. Sturman .1818-1819 

John Campbell .1819-1828 

William Y. Sturman .1828-1848 


George W. Crittenden .1848-1849 

Thomas Jones, Jr.1849-1869 

Wm. R. Brownlee .1869-1870 

Thomas Jones, Jr.1870-1871 

Wm. R. Brownlee .1871-1873 








































T. C. Chinn .1873-1873 

W. A. Jones .1873-1883 

John D. Garland .1883-1891 

Joseph W. Chinn.1891-1915 

Armistead N. Wellford .1915-1939 

George C. Reedy.1939-1942 


William A. Jones, Jr.1943-1965 

Henry S. Hathaway.1965-1967 

1970-1971 

Dabney Overton, Jr.1968-1969 

William T. King .1972- 


SHERIFFS OF RICHMOND COUNTY 

Date of 
Commission 
or Oath of 
Office 

John Stone .12 May 1692 


George Taylor.7 June 1693 

William Tayloe .5 June 1695 

Samuel Travers .8 April 1697 

Samuel Peachey .8 April 1697 

John Tarpley .1699 

Samuel Peachey.5 June 1700 

John Tarpley .25 May 1701 

William Downman.6 May 1702 

William Tayloe .19 May 1703 

Charles Barber .1704 

John Tarpley .6 June 1705 

William Tayloe .3 June 1706 

William Robinson .28 May 1708 

William Thornton .4 May 1709 

Edward Barrow.7 June 1710 

Nicholas Smith .7 May 1712 

John Tayloe.6 May 1713 

Charles Barber .7 July 1714 

Alexander Doniphan .6 June 1716 

William Thornton . .2 January 1716/17 

Edward Barrow.4 June 1718 

John Tarpley .6 June 1720 

William Downman .6 June 1722 

Charles Grymes.3 June 1724 


Date of 
Commission 
or Oath of 
Office 


Joseph Belfield . 


.6 July 1726 

Samuel Peachey .... 


.. . 5 June 1728 

Newman Brockenbrough 

. . . 6 May 1730 

Thomas Wright Belfield 

.5 July 1732 

Leroy Griffin . 


6 May 1734 

Thomas Barber .... 


.7 June 1736 

William Jordon ... 


.5 March 1738 

Anthony Sydnor ... 


.7 July 1740 

Gilbert Hamilton . 


.5 July 1742 

John Smith . 


.2 July 1744 

Anthony Sydnor ... 


.1745 

William Brockenbrough 

.7 July 1746 

John Tarpley . 


4 July 1748 

Alvin Mountjoy .... 


2 July 1750 

Nicholas Flood . 


1 June 1752 

Jonathan Beckwith, Esq. 

1 July 1754 

John Smith . 


... 5 July 1756 

William Brockenbrough 

. 3 July 1758 

John Tarpley . 


. . . 7 July 1760 

William Peachey . 


5 July 1762 

John Beale . 

. . . 5 November 1764 

John Plummer. 

... 3 November 1766 

Leroy Griffin . 

. .. 7 November 1768 

Thomas Glascock . 

.5 November 1770 

Williamson Ball .... 

. 2 November 1772 
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Date of 
Commission 
or Oath of 
Office 

William Miskell .2 January 1775 

Charles McCarty.2 December 1776 

William Colston .2 November 1778 

John Sydnor .6 November 1780 

Walker Tomlin .3 February 1783 

Robert Mitchell .6 December 1784 

Robert Tomlin .6 November 1786 

John Smith, Junr.3 November 1788 

Moore Brockenbrough 

2 November 1790 

Richard Beale .3 January 1791 

Samuel Hipkins .7 January 1793 

William Peachey.24 October 1794 

George L. Turberville .11 July 1796 

Thomas Yerby .29 March 1798 

Vincent Redman .29 January 1800 

Ezekiel Levy.5 July 1802 

William Downman .1803 

James Williams .30 June 1804 

Charles Smith .25 August 1804 

Richard Barnes .9 August 1806 

Vincent Bramham .15 June 1808 

John Y. Chinn .29 October 1811 

Clement Shackleford .3 August 1813 

Milton S. Glascock.14 July 1814 

William Forester.20 March 1815 

Vincent Shackleford .8 April 1817 

Martin Sisson .11 June 1819 

Richard Street .3 July 1820 

John Darby .21 June 1822 

William L. Lee .20 April 1824 

Joseph Palmer .6 June 1825 

Samuel Cralle, Jr.7 June 1830 

Carter Mitchell .30 August 1830 


Date of 
Commission 
or Oath of 
Office 

Albert G. Plummer . 3 September 1832 

Feriol Lemoine .21 May 1836 

Lyne Shackleford .December 1837 

George N. Alderson 26 March 1839 

Benjamin D. Rust.4 December 1841 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 

13 January 1844 

John W. Belfield.13 February 1845 

William D. McCarty 

23 December 1846 

Robert W. Carter.9 March 1847 

William G. Smith .. 23 November 1847 
Bartholomew C. Chinn 

18 December 1849 

Lyne Shackleford .24 January 1852 

William M. M. Crabb .5 July 1852 

William S. Northen .7 July 1856 

William C. Oldham .1 January 1861 

William S. Northen.1 January 1865 

Richard P. Bryant .2 August 1869 

William K. Reamy .1 July 1875 

George A. Carter .5 March 1877 

(acting) 

William H. Gallagher.2 July 1877 

(acting) 

James C. Settle .2 December 1878 

(acting) 

Moore B. Garland .1 July 1879 

Frederick V. Northup .6 July 1891 

Edward W. Garland.1 July 1895 

John R. Connellee .1 January 1908 

Clifton H. Lumpkin .1 January 1920 

William L. Bryant .1 January 1928 

Isaac B. Hall .11 May 1942 

William D. Oliff .1 January 1960 

A. Rockwell Bryant .1 January 1968 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
Stonewall District 


Date Sworn 
as Justice 

Charles H. Balderson .1 July 1879 

George W. Balderson .1 July 1893 

L. Blake Balderson .1 January 1920 

Theodorick N. Balderson 1 July 1873 

John H. Barton .7 September 1874 

Gordon F. Bowie, M.D.1 July 1889 

Charles H. Bowen .1 January 1904 

T. W. Bowen .1 July 1891 

John Campbell .1 July 1881 

Daniel B. Carter .1 July 1871 

Francis C. Clarke .1 July 1883 

Samuel G. Dishman .1 July 1879 

Frederick M. Hutchison .1 July 1885 

W. W. Hinson .1 July 1883 

J. C. Jenkins .1 January 1904 

Alexander W. Morris 

8 November 1870 


Date Sworn 
as Justice 

George W. Mothershead ...1 July 1891 

Alex M. Nash .1 July 1891 

Linwood J. Peed .1 July 1899 

R. Jeter Pullen .1 July 1901 

Thomas E. Pullen .1 July 1885 

Walter L. Reamey .1 January 1920 

A. W. Sanders .4 October 1886 

George W. Saunders .26 May 1870 

James Robert Scates.1 January 1940 

James M. Scates.1 July 1877 

Richard J. Scates .1 July 1895 

Stanley Francis Scates .1 January 1932 

Benjamin B. Smoot .1 July 1883 

Robert B. Tiffey .1 July 1875 

John F. Wafle .1 January 1920 

Joseph F. Weaver.1 January 1901 

Abraham P. Wilson . 8 November 1870 


Marshall District 


Richard I. Barnes.1 January 1928 

John Augustine Belfield 

1 January 1901 

Richard C. Belfield .26 May 1870 

Clarence M. Bell .l May 1950 

Joseph W. Chinn, Sr. 

6 September 1893 

William Y. Chinn. 1 July 1877 

William Cook .1 July 1874 

Walter W. Douglas, M.D. 1 July 1889 

John D. Garland .2 February 1874 

William D. Garland . 2 December 1872 

I. Garland Marks .1 January 1964 

Adoniram Judson Montgomery 

7 January 1884 


Hugh A. Morgan .3 September 1940 

(appointed to.assist trial justice in Rich¬ 
mond County—2 August 1950) 

William M. Muir .1 July 1899 

John W. Phillips .26 May 1870 

Jeter B. Rains .1 July 1897 

A. N. Saunders, M.D.1 July 1875 

Fred G. Settle.1 July 1893 

Ferdinand A. Shackleford 1 July 1877 
Thomas R. Shackleford . . . 26 May 1870 

Lewin R. Stewart .1 July 1883 

Elizabeth Vanlandingham 

1 January 1960 

Loren Y. Warner .5 July 1897 

Robert Carter Wellford .1 July 1887 
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Washington District 


Date Sworn 
as Justice 

P. Yates Barber .4 July 1881 

Randall D. Clark .1 July 1895 

Richard A. Coates .26 May 1870 

Samuel L. Dameron .1 January 1904 

Dandridge W. Davis.3 October 1940 

Jennings D. Dawson .13 May 1958 

Peter Eilslou .6 July 1885 

Benjamin B. Griffith .1 July 1901 

A. J. Hale .1 July 1899 

George W. Hale .1 July 1883 

A. Jeter Headley .1 January 1912 

Thomas E. Johnson ... 7 February 1876 

S. A. Keene .1 July 1873 

Claude L. King .3 January 1939 


Date Sworn 
as Justice 

C. C. Linden .1 July 1889 

R. S. Lumpkin .1 January 1904 

A. M. Matthias .1 July 1875 

James L. Motley, Jr.5 May 1890 

Frederick C. Mullen.1 January 1916 

(on 1 July 1934 was appointed Substitute 
Trial Justice for the counties of Rich¬ 
mond and Westmoreland and the Town 
of Colonial Beach) 

Richard E. Sanford .1 July 1895 

(on 1 July 1934 was appointed Substitute 
Trial Justice for Richmond County. Served 
as Justice of the Peace from 1895 to 1938) 

Samuel A. Tune .8 November 1870 

John Charles Groom Veasey 

29 September 1870 


Farnham District 


Erasmus D. Booker 

.1 September 1873 

George T. Johnson .. 

.1 January 1916 

James Dickenson .... 

.1 July 1879 

John R. Lewis . 

.1 January 1916 

Edwin C. Edwards .. 

. 2 September 1872 

Meredith Columbus Lewis . 6 July 1885 

George W. Garland 

.1 July 1883 

Thomas W. Lusby ... 

.1 July 1895 

William E. George .. 

.1 July 1895 

John M. Lyell . 

.1 July 1871 

Oial D. Hale 

.1 January 1928 

Israel Oakley . 

.1 July 1887 

Carey J. Hall . 

4 December 1871 

Charles W. Pinkard . 

.1 January 1912 

Alexander N. Headley .5 May 1884 

William H. Rice . 

.1 January 1908 

Lindsey Headley . 

.26 May 1870 

Richard J. Scates . 

.1 July 1887 


JUSTICES OF COUNTY COURT 



Date of Commission 


Date of Commission 


or when first listed 


or when first listed 

George Taylor . 

.4 May 1692 

William Barber . 

.5 May 1692 

William Underwood 

.4 May 1692 

John Deane . 

.12 May 1692 

James Scott . 

.4 May 1692 

James Harrison . 

.12 May 1692 

Alexander Swan . 

.4 May 1692 

Thomas Glascock .... 

.12 May 1692 

John Stone . 

.4 May 1692 

Alexander Doniphan 

.1 June 1692 

Thomas Lloyd . 

.5 May 1692 

Samuel Travers . 

3 February 1693 
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Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

William Tayloe .5 April 1693 

Francis Thornton .7 June 1693 

Samuel Peachey .6 December 1694 

Edwin Conway .2 June 1698 

John Baker.6 July 1698 

David Gwyn (Gwin) 8 September 1698 

John Tarpley .2 November 1698 

William Doleman .7 June 1699 

Rawleigh Travers .8 June 1699 

Francis Slaughter .8 June 1699 

John Parker .7 September 1699 

Thomas Beale .19 May 1703 

William Robinson .2 June 1703 

Charles Barber .2 June 1703 

Joshua Davis . ...2 June 1703 

Edward Barrow .5 December 1705 

Nicholas Smith .5 December 1705 

Joseph Deekes .5 December 1705 

Gyles Webb .7 February 1705/6 

William Woodbridge .3 July 1706 

George Heale .3 July 1706 

John Tayloe .7 December 1710 

John Taverner .7 December 1710 

Thomas Griffin .7 December 1710 

Richard Taliaferro . 5 March 1711/12 

Jonathan Gibson .5 March 1711/12 

Thomas Fitzhugh .5 March 1711/12 

Moore Fauntleroy . . . 5 March 1711/12 
Austin Brockenbrough 

5 March 1711/12 

William Downman .30 July 1718 

James Ingo .30 July 1718 

Joseph Strother .30 July 1718 

Charles Grymes .6 May 1721 

Joseph Belfield .6 May 1721 


Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

Charles Colston .6 May 1721 

Robert Tomlin.6 May 1721 

John Metcalfe .6 May 1721 

Samuel Peachey .14 June 1723 

Newman Brockenbrough 

14 June 1723 

Willoughby Newton .30 March 1728 

Thomas Wright Belfield 30 March 1728 

John Woodbridge .30 March 1728 

Thomas Beale .15 April 1730 

Thomas Barber .15 April 1730 

William Glascock .15 April 1730 

Samuel Glascock .15 April 1730 

Leroy Griffin .2 August 1732 

Samuel Barber .2 August 1732 

Daniel Hornby .2 August 1732 

Richard Barnes .2 August 1732 

George Glascock .2 August 1732 

William Jordan .2 August 1732 

Anthony Sydnor .2 August 1732 

Landon Carter .5 September 1734 

Gilbert Hamilton .5 September 1734 

William Fauntleroy, Junr. 

5 September 1734 

John Smith .1 November 1739 

William Brockenbrough 

1 November 1739 

John Tayloe, Junr.3 January 1742/3 

Travers Tarpley .3 January 1742/3 

John Tarpley .3 January 1742/3 

Thomas Plummer ... 3 January 1742/3 

William Beale .3 January 1742/3 

Moore Fauntleroy . 3 January 1742/3 

Alvin Mountjoy .3 January 1742/3 

Nicholas Flood .3 January 1742/3 
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Date of Commission 
or when first listed 


Moore Fauntleroy, Junr. 

24 August 1750 

John Belfield .20 January 1752 

William Glascock, Junr. 

20 January 1752 

William Peachey .4 February 1755 

Robert Downman .18 June 1757 

John Plummer.18 June 1757 

Williamson Ball .11 June 1761 

John Beale .5 September 1761 

Thomas Glascock .4 August 1761 

John Gordon .4 May 1767 

William Fauntleroy, Junr. . 4 May 1767 


Robert Tomlin.4 May 1767 

William Miskell .4 May 1767 

John Sydnor .4 May 1767 

Charles McCarty .4 May 1767 

Robert W. Carter.7 March 1769 

Landon Carter.4 June 1770 

John Smith .4 June 1770 

William Brockenbrough . . . 4 June 1770 

John Tarpley .4 June 1770 

Richard Barnes .4 June 1770 

William Colston .4 June 1770 

Leroy Griffin .6 May 1771 

Francis Lightfoot Lee .2 June 1777 

Walker Tomlin .2 June 1777 

John Fauntleroy .2 June 1777 

Colston Smith .2 June 1777 

Thomas Belfield .2 June 1777 

Moore Brockenbrough .2 June 1777 

Hudson Muse .4 August 1777 

Robert Mitchell .2 February 1778 

William Smith .3 May 1779 


Samuel Griffin Fauntleroy 

3 May 1779 


Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

James Gordon .3 June 1782 

John Smith, Junr.7 October 1782 

Isaac Smith .6 May 1782 

Richard Beale .3 June 1782 


Samuel Hipkins .2 May 1786 

Benjamin Smith .2 May 1786 

George Lee Turberville .2 May 1786 

Epaphroditus (Eppa) Sydnor 

2 May 1786 

Jennings Beckwith .2 May 1786 

Thomas Yerby .2 May 1786 

John Peck .8 May 1792 

Vincent Redman .14 March 1792 


Ezekiel Levy .August 1794 

James Williams .5 May 1795 

David Williams .5 May 1795 

Charles Smith .March 1796 

John Tayloe .March 1796 

Vincent Bramham .23 May 1799 

Richard Barnes .May 1799 

Peter Rust .23 May 1799 

John Y. Chinn.23 May 1799 

Clement Shackleford .23 May 1799 

George Miskell .June 1799 

William McCarty .August 1801 

George Yerby .August 1801 

Charles B. Carter .August 1801 

William T. Colston.August 1801 

Milton S. Glascock .21 August 1802 

Peter Northen .October 1802 

John Sydnor, Junr.October 1802 

John M. Yerby .October 1802 

William Forester .6 September 1806 

Charles Muse .6 September 1806 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 

6 September 1806 
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Date of Commission 

or when first listed 

Robert G. Tomlin 6 September 1806 

Martin Sisson .January 1807 

Vincent Shackleford .January 1807 

John W. Belfield .October 1809 

Carter Mitchell .October 1809 

Charles R. Thompson 

7 November 1809 

James D. Sydnor .1810 

Reuben Beale .November 1810 

Daniel McCarty .January 1811 

John Darby .October 1813 

Thomas Dobyns .October 1813 

Joseph Belfield .October 1813 

William L. Lee .3 February 1816 

William D. McCarty . . .3 February 1816 

Robert W. Carter .3 February 1816 

Jeremiah Garland .21 February 1816 

David Garland .21 February 1816 

George Saunders .21 February 1816 

Henry M. Dobyns.1 June 1816 

John C. Peck .5 August 1816 

Horace Wellford .7 August 1816 

William Settle .1 August 1820 

Williamson B. Tomlin .9 May 1821 

Warner L. Tapscott.6 August 1821 

Joseph Palmer .2 September 1823 

William G. Smith .2 September 1823 

Henry W. Tebbs.2 September 1823 

Bartholomew C. Chinn 

2 September 1823 
Thomas R. Barnes . 2 September 1823 

Elias E. Buckner .13 January 1831 

Albert G. Plummer ... 13 January 1831 

William McCarty .13 January 1831 

William H. Tayloe .13 January 1831 


Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

William R. Jeffries .13 January 1831 

Francis W. Pendleton .14 July 1835 

Lyne Shackleford .14 July 1835 

James L. Bell .14 July 1835 

Fereol Lemoine .14 July 1835 

George N. Alderson .14 July 1835 

Vincent Bramham, Junr. . 23 June 1837 

Benjamin D. Rust .23 June 1837 

Charles W. Smith .23 June 1837 

George Henderson .3 July 1837 

Mace Clements .7 August 1837 

Samuel Cralle, Junr.7 August 1837 

John Mayo .25 January 1842 

Solomon Spence Hutt . 25 January 1842 
William A. Brockenbrough 

25 January 1842 

John C. Mitchell .25 January 1842 

William C. Haynes . . .25 January 1842 

Richard H. Lyell .25 January 1842 

William Webb .6 July 1846 

Wat H. Tyler .6 July 1846 

John Daingerfield Belfield . 6 July 1846 

Richard A. Payne .6 July 1846 

James L. Davis.6 July 1846 

James B. Fones .28 June 1852 

John Webb .28 June 1852 

Daniel Carter .28 June 1852 

Richard H. Harwood .28 June 1852 

William Christopher .28 June 1852 

James B. McCarty .28 June 1852 

Benjamin S. Middleton . .. 28 June 1852 

Thomas Oldham .28 June 1852 

James L. Lamkin .28 June 1852 

William Carter.22 May 1856 

Theodorick N. Balderson 22 May 1856 
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Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

Addison O. Yerby .22 May 1856 

Seth Rockwell .22 May 1856 

William E. Hill .22 May 1856 

James Dickenson .5 July 1858 

John D. Luttrell .5 July 1858 

James S. Robinson.4 July 1859 

Benjamin W. Brockenbrough 

4 July 1859 

William D. Garland .2 July 1860 

Robert F. Mitchell .2 July 1860 

Ermasus D. Booker .2 July 1860 

Miskell A. Carter .January 1861 

Samuel M. Lyell .September 1862 


Date of Commission 
or when first listed 

Thomas R. Shackleford.July 1864 

Alfred J. Yeatman.July 1864 

Robert N. Reamy .July 1865 

Samuel G. Dishman .August 1865 

Edwin Lyell .September 1866 

R. S. Ayre.23 April 1869 

Silas Rock .August 1869 

John C. G. Veazey .August 1869 

Thomas M. Belfield .August 1869 

Thomas Stephens .August 1869 

Richard C. Belfield .September 1869 

A. P. Wilson .November 1869 

William H. Packett . . .8 December 1869 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE TAX AND REVENUE 
Commissioners of the Tax 


Lunenburg Parish Farnham Parish 


Williamson Ball . 

.1782 

William Smith . 

.1782 

Griffin Garland . 

.1783-1785 

Richard Beale . 

.1783-1786 

Walker Tomlin . 

.1786 

John Sydnor . 

...1787-1794 

Griffin Garland . 

.1787-1794 




Commissioners of the Revenue 


Griffin Garland . 

.1795-1800 

Theodorick N. Balderson . 

...1855-1856 

Benjamin N. Garland 

.1800-1812 

James M. Stiff . 

.1857-1864 

George Saunders . 

.1812-1815 

Edwin Lyell . 

1864-1865 

Henry M. Dobyns . 

.1815-1818 

Thomas E. Pullen . 

1865-1869 

John G. White . 

.1818-1818 

William Allison . 

1869-1870 

Robert W. McCarty ... 

.1818-1823 

Joseph A. Pullen . 

1870-1875 

John F. B. Jeffries. 

.1823-1838 

William R. Doggins . 

1875-1879 

Edward S. Saunders 

.1838-1839 

Alompra Phillips . 

.1879-1883 

Joseph Belfield . 

.1839-1849 

Emory C. Cook. 

1883-1886 

Fereol Lemoine . 

.1849-1853 

Edwin Lyell . 

...1886-1887 

Thomas Oldham . 

.1853-1855 

Edwin L. Mozingo. 

1887-1891 
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R. Jeter Pullen . 

.1891-1895 

George P. Balderson . 

.1932-1951 

Arthur B. Johnson . 

.1895-1899 

William Allison Headley 

.1952-1971 

Thomas N. Oldham . 

.1899-1919 

William L. Johnson 

.1971- 

Meredith Columbus Lewis .1920-1931 




COUNTY SURVEYORS 


James Alderson . 

. . . A June 1792 

John D. Garland . 

1 January 1871 

Charles Barber . 

. .. 7 May 1712 

Griffin Garland . 

.3 May 1763 

Thomas Barber .6 September 1721 

Robert Hall . 

.1 June 1859 

Edward Barrow . 

. . .6 April 1715 

Charles Smith . 

.5 June 1700 

John M. Brockenbrough 

. 22 May 1856 

William Thornton . 

7 June 1710 

William A. Brockenbrough 5 June 1893 

William Webb . 

6 October 1834 

George Taylor Garland 


William Webb, Jr. 

.4 July 1836 

4 November 1793 

William Webb . 

.1 July 1852 


TOBACCO INSPECTORS 


Name 

Date Sworn 

Warehouse 

James Alderson. 

.4 April 1803 . 

.Glascock 

Charles Barber. 

.4 January 1715/16 


William Barber. 

.3 September 1753 . 

.Totuskey 

Jonathan Beckwith. 

.7 November 1743 . 

.Naylors & Beckwith 

Sydnor Belfield. 

4 October 1802 . 

.Cat Point 

Dominick Bennehan 

.7 November 1769 . 

. Glascock 

Dudley Bennehan. 

.2 April 1739 . 

. Morattico 

Richard Bennehan. 

.7 April 1800 . 

. Glascock 

Moore Bragg. 

.8 March 1774 . 

.Cat Point & Beckwith 

Benjamin Bramham. 

.1 March 1789 . 

. Totuskey 

Richard Buckner. 

.7 April 1714 


Rawleigh Chinn, Jr. 

.4 September 1738 . 

. Glascock 

John Crewdson. 

.6 January 1778 . 

. Cat Point & Beckwith 

Avery Dye (Die) . 

.6 August 1750 . 

.Cat Point & Beckwith 

Fauntleroy Die (Dye) 

.7 April 1776 . 

. Cat Point & Beckwith 

John Diskin. 

.7 November 1722 


Abner Dobyns. 

.8 November 1781 . 

. Glascock 

Leroy Dobyns. 

.5 February 1798 . 

. Totuskey 
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Name 

Samuel Dobyns. 

James Downman. 

Robert Downman. 

John Eidson. 

William Fantleroy, Jr. 

John Ford. 

George Garland. 

William Garland 

George Glascock. 

John Hammond. 

John Hammond. 

James Kelley. 

Christopher Lawson 
Daniel Lawson 

Daniel Lawson, Jr. 

Charles Lovelace. 

Daniel Marmaduke ... 

Henry Miskell. 

Thomas Nash. 

George Phillips. 

Thomas Plummer. 

Vincent Redman. 

John Robins. 

William Robins. 

William Robinson. 

Martin Sherman. 

Joshua Singleton. 

Henry Sisson. 

Henry Sisson. 

William Stonum. 

Samuel Stowers. 

John Tarpley. 

John Tayloe. 

William Thornton. 

Zechariah White. 

Morton Willson. 


Date Sworn 

1 May 1769 . 
4 August 1761 
4 June 1750 .. 


September 1737 . 
September 1737 . 
2 November 1772 
4 February 1799 . 

4 April 1763 . 

September 1738 . 

5 April 1773 . 

.8 November 1785 
7 July 1760 . 

6 September 1762 

.1 March 1789 . 

2 April 1750 . 

.4 October 1802 .. 
September 1738 . 
.3 October 1722 

4 May 1761 . 

September 1737 

6 December 1779 
.1 January 1787 ... 
6 September 1779 

.7 April 1714 . 

September 1737 
6 September 1762 
November 1749 .. 

5 November 1798 

1 March 1756 . 

.7 July 1783 . 

6 October 1714 
.7 April 1714 

7 April 1714 

.7 July 1783 . 

.5 December 1763 


Warehouse 

. Glascock 

. Totuskey 

. Glascock 

.Cat Point & Beckwith 

.Naylors Hole 

.Naylors Hole 

. Totuskey 

. Totuskey 

. Glascock 

. Totuskey 

. Totuskey 

. Cat Point 

. Totuskey 

. Totuskey 

. Totuskey 

. Glascock 

. Cat Point 

. Totuskey 

. Glascock 

. Cat Point & Beckwith 

.Cat Point 

. Cat Point & Beckwith 

Naylors Hole & Brays Church 

. Totuskey 

. Naylors & Beckwith 

.Cat Point 

. Glascock 

. Cat Point 


. Cat Point 

Cat Point & Beckwith 
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George N. Alderson.4 July 1836 

James G. Allison .1 July 1893 

Henry Asbury .8 February 1803 

George W. Balderson.1 July 1871 

James F. Balderson .1 July 1893 

Thomas R. Barnes .1 May 1826 

John W. Belfield .7 March 1810 

Richard C. Belfield . 1 November 1869 
Thomas M. Belfield .1 November 1869 

James L. Bell .4 May 1835 

Mellville Biscoe .4 August 1873 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 4 April 1815 
William F. Brockenbrough 6 May 1850 

Richard Bruer .1 October 1792 

John A. Bryant .10 April 1911 

William A. Bryant .1 July 1881 

Elias E. Buckner .4 May 1835 

William Carter .1 July 1852 

Bartholomew C. Chinn .6 June 1826 

Hempsell Clarke .1 July 1871 

J. B. Clarke .1 January 1928 

J. E. Crouch .1 January 1904 

John Darby .4 April 1815 

Joseph Davis .1 July 1883 

Joseph H. Davis .1 July 1899 

Moses S. Delano .1 July 1899 

Henry M. Dobyns .4 April- 

Thomas Dobyns .7 March 1820 

Richard Durrett .1 May 1826 

William English .4 August 1856 

John Fauntleroy .3 September 1792 

Robert Fauntleroy .8 February 1803 

James B. Fones .6 May 1850 

George W. Garland .3 July 1906 

James V. Garland .5 April 1847 

George N. Gill .1 November 1869 


Beginning 
of term 

26 May 1870 
1 May 1826 
6 May 1850 
1 May 1826 
1795 
1822 
1847 
1936 
1852 
1856 

1824 
1850 
1840 

1825 
1818 
1787 
1847 
1832 

Carter Augustus Mothershead 

1 January 1920 

Charles Muse.March 1810 

Augustine Neale .8 August 1816 

Alonzo C. Northen .1 July 1901 

Peter Northen .1 October 1792 

Thomas Oldham .3 May 1847 

L. L. Oliff .1 January 1936 

James L. Packett.6 June 1870 

Joseph Palmer .1 May 1826 

William Palmer .8 February 1803 

Richard A. Payne .6 May 1850 

William Peachey .1 October 1787 

Francis W. Pendleton ... 1 August 1836 

Albert G. Plummer .4 May 1835 

R. N. Reamy, Sr.1 July 1885 

Samuel T. Reamy .1 July 1874 

William T. Reamy .1 July 1895 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR 

Beginning 
of term 

John A. Gordon . 

Robert Hall . 

Richard H. Harwood 


John F. B. Jeffries 
John Kelly, Junr. 

William L. Lee .3 June 

Feriol Lemoine .5 April 

Hiram L. Lewis .1 January 

John D. Luttrell .1 July 

Henry Lyell .4 August 

John Lyell .3 May 

Richard H. Lyell .6 May 

William McCarty.4 May 

William D. McCarty .4 July 

George Miskell .1 June 

William Miskell .1 October 

John C. Mitchell .5 April 

Robert B. Mitchell .4 June 
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Beginning 
of term 

W. T. Reamy .1 January 1932 

George S. Richardson .1 July 1860 

Seth Rockwell .3 May 1847 

Stephen H. Sanders .1 January 1908 

Hundley Saunders .8 February 1803 

Miskell Saunders .5 August 1816 

Thomas H. Saunders .3 December 1883 

James Scates .5 April 1847 

Richard J. Scates .1 July 1881 

Henry B. Scott .1 July 1852 

John A. Settle .1 July 1877 

Clement Shackleford . 8 February 1803 

Lyne Shackleford .2 May 1836 

Vincent Shackleford .4 April 1815 


Beginning 
of term 

Richard Street .4 April 1815 

Epaphroditus (Eppa) Sydnor 

7 September 1789 

George W. C. Tallent.1 July 1883 

William H. Tayloe .4 June 1827 

John C. G. Veazey ... 1 November 1869 

Richard Webb .1 June 1818 

William Webb .6 May 1850 

William S. Webb .1 July 1895 

James Williams .1795 

Thaddeus Williams .10 November 1787 

Thomas Williams .3 September 1792 

John Wright .3 September 1792 

George Yerby .1 October 1792 

Thomas Yerby .10 November 1787 


BOARDS OF SUPERVISORS 


Stonewall District 


William Bladen Mitchell 

8 November 1870 


James M. Scates .1 July 1872 

Theodorick N. Balderson ...1 July 1879 

James M. Scates .1 July 1883 

Theodorick N. Balderson 

3 November 1884 

Thomas E. Pullen .1 July 1885 

William J. Bartlett .1 July 1887 

R. J. Pullen .1 July 1889 

R. A. Connelly .1 July 1891 

Frederick M. Hutchison.1 July 1893 


R. A. Connelly .1 July 

Alex M. Nash .1 July 

Frederick M. Hutchison ... 1 July 

James A. Scates .1 January 

Alex M. Nash.1 January 

Dr. J. Hampton Hare ...1 January 

Robert L. Nash .1 January 

Dr. J. Hampton Hare ...1 January 

J. Cora Jenkins .1 January 

Warner Fones .1 January 

J. Cora Jenkins .1 January 

James A. Heflin .1 January 


Marshall District 


Armstead N. Wellford .26 May 1870 

Meredith M. McClanahan .1 July 1872 
William F. Brockenbrough . 5 July 1875 
Durand Shackleford .1 July 1879 


William F. Brockenbrough 

2 December 
Ferdinand A. Shackleford .1 July 
Charles Ewing .1 July 


1895 

1897 

1901 

1904 

1908 

1912 

1920 

1928 

1932 

1936 

1948 

1960 


1879 

1881 

1883 
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Ferdinand A. Shackleford 

5 January 1885 


James W. Carter .1 July 1885 

William D. Garland .1 July 1887 

John W. Webb .1 July 1893 

Isaac S. Jeffries .1 July 1899 


William Joseph Delano .1 January 1908 


Frederick Settle .1 January 1920 

Alexander B. Mallory .1 January 1924 

Isaac B. Hall .1 January 1936 

Thomas T. Wright .4 May 1942 

Lawrence F. Altaffer ...1 January 1948 

J. Everett Sanders .22 June 1954 

Louis G. Packett .1 January 1972 


Washington District 


Alfred J. Yeatman . 29 September 1870 

Fred S. Winslow.1 July 1875 

James Dickenson .4 October 1875 

Alfred J. Yeatman .7 February 1876 

George W. Hanks .21 July 1883 

Oscar M. Lemoine .1 July 1885 

John W. Elmore .1 July 1887 

William D. Sisson .1 July 1889 

Oscar M. Lemoine .7 October 1889 


R. D. Clark .1 July 1891 

James W. Cralle.1 July 1893 

R. D. Clark .1 July 1895 

Francis W. Motley .1 June 1903 

Marvin B. Hammack .1 January 1928 

G. Hobson Sydnor .1 January 1936 

Daniel W. Davis.19 March 1948 

W. D. Gray .1 January 1952 


Farnham District 

William Dandridge Pitts . 26 May 1870 F. Carrington Booker .19 June 1925 

O. M. Duncan 1 July 1875 John W. Welch.1 January 1936 

Joseph W. Chinn 1 July 1877 R. Samuel Lumpkin 

Richard Payne Bryant .1 July 1881 20 November 1936 

Joseph W. Chinn 1 July 1885 Newton R. Hinton .16 January 1943 

Richard Payne Bryant 1 July 1887 Crawford L. Reynolds .1 January 1948 

R. E. Saunders 1 July 1893 James M. Davis .1 January 1952 

Meredith Columbus Lewis 9 June 1909 Milton W. Douglas.1 January 1968 

Newton Z. Oakley .1 January 1920 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS 
Stonewall Township 

Clerks A ssessors 

James M. Scates .26 May 1870 Joseph A. Pullen . . .29 September 1870 

Joseph A. Pullen .1 July 1872 Thomas E. Pullen .1 July 1871 

Francis C. Clarke . .. 2 November 1873 Charles H. Balderson .1 July 1872 

Theodorick N. Balderson ...1 July 1874 Collectors 

Charles H. Balderson .1 July 1871 

W. K. Reamy .4 November 1872 
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Marshall Township 


Clerks 

James B. Northen .26 May 1870 

Ovid D. McCarty .1 July 1871 

Ferdinand A. Shackleford .1 July 1871 

William R. Doggins .1 July 1873 

Assessor 

William Allison .26 May 1870 


Collectors 

William H. Omohundro 


2 January 

Joseph P. Delano .7 August 

Tasker C. Chinn .1 July 

Joseph P. Delano .2 December 

Durand Shackleford .1 July 


Washington Township 


Clerks 

James A. Johnson .26 May 1870 

Thomas E. Johnson.1 August 1870 

Collector 

George A. Carter .1 July 1871 


Assessors 


Jeremiah S. Lewis .26 May 

Thomas English .2 January 

Thomas F. Kemp .3 August 


Farnham Township 

C lerks A ssessors 

James C. Bryant .26 May 1870 Kenner R. Cralle.26 May 

Leroy B. Dodson.3 August 1874 J. E. Tallent .4 January 

Collectors 

Leroy M. Purcell .1 August 1870 R. E. Saunders .6 March 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES 
George W. Lewis Thomas Jones 

2 May 1870-6 January 1879 7 January 1884-7 December 

Thomas Jones R. H. Beale 

5 May 1879-5 February 1880 4 January 1892-7 January 

Robert Mayo 

1 March 1880-3 September 1883 


1871 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1873 


1870 

1871 
1874 


1870 
1875 

1871 

1891 

1904 


TREASURERS 


William A. Brockenbrough 

2 January 1871 

William W. Rains .1 January 1872 

William A. Brockenbrough 

1 January 1874 

H. R. Garland .1 July 1883 

James W. Carter .1 July 1887 

Thomas E. Pullen ... 20 September 1889 
Frank Garland .1 July 1891 


R. Jeter Pullen .15 October 1903 

Frank Garland .1 January 1904 

Richard Bruce Omohundro 

1 January 1908 
Mrs. Elnora F. Campbell 

18 September 1954 
Mrs. Lois O. Shockley 

31 August 1970- 
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Appendix B 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING RICHMOND COUNTY IN 
HOUSE OF BURGESSES, REVOLUTIONARY 
CONVENTIONS, HOUSE OF DELEGATES, SENATE 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF BURGESSES REPRESENTING 
RICHMOND COUNTY 
1692-1776 

Session 

1692-93.Arthur Spicer—William Colston 

1695- 96.Arthur Spicer—William Tayloe 

1696- 97.Alexander Newman—Samuel Traverse 

1698 .William Colston—Thomas Lloyd 

1699 .William Colston—Thomas Lloyd 

1700-02.William Tayloe—George Taylor 

1702/3-1705.William Robinson—David Gwyn 

1705-06.William Robinson—William Tayloe 

1710-12.William Tayloe, William Robinson and John Tarpley 1 

1712-14.William Robinson—William Thornton 

1715.William Woodbridge—Thomas Griffin 

1718.William Woodbridge—Thomas Griffin 

1720-22.William Woodbridge—Charles Barber 

1723-26.Charles Barber—Thomas Griffin 

1727-34 .John Tayloe—Charles Grymes and Daniel Hornby 2 

1736-40.J. Woodbridge—William Fantleroy 

1748-49.William Fantleroy—John Woodbridge 

1752-55.John Woodbridge—Landon Carter 

1756-58.Landon Carter—John Woodbridge 

1758-61.John Woodbridge—Landon Carter 

1761-65.Landon Carter—John Woodbridge 




























1766-68.John Woodbridge—Landon Carter 3 

1769.John Woodbridge—Thomas Glasscock 

1769.Robert Wormeley Carter—Francis Lightfoot Lee 

1770-72.Robert Wormeley Carter—Francis Lightfoot Lee 

1773-76.Robert Wormeley Carter—Francis Lightfoot Lee 


The House of Burgesses was also referred to as The House, The Grand Assembly, 
The Assembly, and the General Assembly, the latter term being frequently used 
today. 

The duration of an Assembly was not fixed but indefinite, being governed by 
laws similar to those governing the English Parliament. 

The last time the House of Burgesses met to conduct business was on June 24, 
1775. It met on October 12, 1775 with only 37 members present and adjourned 
for lack of a quorum, to March 7, 1776 when only 32 members appeared. It then 
adjourned to the first Monday in May 1776 and when it met on that date the 
Journal noted: “several members met but did neither proceed to business nor 
adjourn, as a House of Burgesses,” after which the Clerk with a flourish wrote 
“FINIS.” 


NOTES 

1. William Tayloe was duly elected and returned as a member of the House for this Assem¬ 
bly, but he died before the opening of the first session. His successor was John Tarpley. 

2. John Tayloe was advanced to the Council in the latter part of 1732 and was succeeded 
by Daniel Hornby. 

3. Landon Carter was re-elected to the House of Burgesses for the Assembly which convened 
for its first session on November 7, 1766. Although continuing as a member, he is not shown 
by the Journal to have been present during the second session beginning March 12, 1767, or 
the third session beginning March 31, 1768. He again stood for re-election and was defeated 
at the polls on November 26, 1768. Later, commenting on the fickle nature of the electorate, 
Carter records in his Diary: “But it is the nature of Popularity, She I long discovered to be 
an adulteress of the first order 

MEMBERS OF VIRGINIA REVOLUTIONARY 
CONVENTIONS REPRESENTING RICHMOND COUNTY 


Date Convention 

Assembled Members 

August 1, 1774.Robert Wormeley Carter—Francis Lightfoot Lee 

March 30, 1775.Robert Wormeley Carter—Francis Lightfoot Lee 

July 17, 1775.Robert Wormeley Carter 

December 1, 1775.Robert Wormeley Carter—Walter Jones 

May 6, 1776.Hudson Muse—Charles McCarty 


* v 
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MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES AND SENATE 
REPRESENTING RICHMOND COUNTY 
1776-1976 


Term 

House of Delegates 

Senate 

1776 . 

.Hudson Muse 

Charles McCarty 

Richard Mitchell 

1777-78. 

.William Smith 

Williamson Ball 

Richard Mitchell 

1778 . 

William Peachey 

William Smith 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 

1779 . 

.William Peachey 

Robert W. Carter 

Thomas Jones 

1780-81. 

.Williamson Ball 



William Peachey 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 1 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 

1781-82. 

.William Smith 

Robert Wormeley Carter 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 

1782 . 

.Robert Wormeley Carter 

James Gordon, Jr. 

William Peachey 

1783 . 

.James Gordon 

John Fauntleroy 

William Peachey 

1784-85. 

.John Fauntleroy 

Landon Carter 

None Recorded 

1785-86. 

.Williamson Ball 

George Lee Turberville 

Walter Jones 

1786-87. 

.George Lee Turberville 

Williamson Ball 

Walter Jones 

1787-88. 

.George Lee Turberville 

Walker Tomlin 

John Gordon 

1788 . 

.George Lee Turberville 

Walker Tomlin 

John Gordon 

1789 . 

George Lee Turberville 
Walker Tomlin 

John Gordon 

1790 . 

.Robert Mitchell 

Walker Tomlin 

Thomas Gaskins (N) 

1791 . 

.Walker Tomlin 

Robert Mitchell 

Thomas Gaskins 

1792 . 

.Walker Tomlin 

Robert Mitchell 

Thomas Gaskins 
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Term 

House of Delegates 

Senate 

1793 . 

.John Tayloe 



Walker Tomlin 

Thomas Gaskins 

1794 . 

Walker Tomlin 

Joseph Chinn 

1795 . 

Walker Tomlin 



Richard Beale 

Joseph Chinn 

1796 . 

.Richard Barnes 



Richard Beale 

Joseph Chinn 

1797-98. 

Richard Barnes 



George Glascock 

John Tayloe 

1799-1800 

Richard Barnes 



William McCarty 

John Tayloe 

1800-01. 

Richard Barnes 



William McCarty 

John Tayloe 

1801-02. 

.George Yerby 2 



Vincent Branham 

Peter Rust 

John Tayloe 

1802-03. 

.Vincent Branham 



Peter Rust 

Walter Jones 

1803-04. 

.Vincent Branham 



Peter Rust 

Richard Barnes 

1804-05. 

.Vincent Branham 



Peter Rust 

Richard Barnes 

1805-06. 

.Peter Rust 



John M. Yerby 

Richard Barnes 

1806-07. 

.Vincent Redman 



JohnM. Yerby 

Ellison Currie 

1807-08. 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 



Vincent Redman 

Ellison Currie 

1808-09. 

.Vincent Redman 



Moore F. Brockenbrough 

Ellison Currie 

1809-10. 

.Moore F. Brockenbrough 



Peter Rust 

Ellison Currie 

1810-11. 

.Moore F. Brockenbrough 



Foushee Gower Tebbs 

Hierome L. Opie 

1811-12. 

.Moore F. Brockenbrough 



Foushee Gower Tebbs 

Hierome L. Opie 

1812-13. 

.Vincent Shackleford 



Moore F. Brockenbrough 

Hierome L. Opie 
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Term 

House of Delegates 

Senate 

1813-14. 

.Vincent Shackleford 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 

Hierome L. Opie 

1814-15. 

.Moore F. Brockenbrough 

Vincent Shackleford 

William Lee Ball 

1815-16. 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 
Foushee Gower Tebbs 

William Lee Ball 

1816-17. 

.Carter Mitchell 

John W. Belfield 

William Lee Ball 

1817-18. 

.John W. Belfield 

Richard Street 

William Basye 

1818-19. 

.Vincent Branham 

Richard Street 

John Taliaferro 3 

1819-20. 

.Vincent Branham 

Richard Street 

John Taliaferro 

1820-21. 

.Vincent Branham 

Moore F. Brockenbrough 

John Taliaferro 

1821-22. 

.Vincent Branham 

Robert W. Carter 

Alexander F. Rose 

1822-23. 

.Robert W. Carter 

Vincent Branham 

Alexander F. Rose 

1823-24. 

.Robert W. Carter 

Vincent Branham 

Alexander F. Rose 

1824-25. 

Robert W. Carter 

Vincent Branham 

Alexander F. Rose 

1825-26. 

.Robert W. Carter 

Vincent Branham 

St. Leger L. Carter 

1826-27. 

.Thomas R. Barnes 

Augustine Neale 

St. Leger L. Carter 

1827-28. 

.Thomas R. Barnes 

Robert W. Carter 

St. Leger L. Carter 

1828-29. 

Robert W. Carter 

Thomas R. Barnes 

St. Leger L. Carter 

1829-30. 

.Thomas R. Barnes 

Carter Mitchell 

Joseph W. Chinn 

1830-31. 

.Charles H. Leland 

Joseph W. Chinn 4 

1831-32. 

.Robert W. Carter 

William Basye 

1832-33. 

.Robert W. Carter 

William Basye 

1833-34. 

.Joseph A. Carter 

William Basye 
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Term House of Delegates 

1834- 35.Morris Emanuel 

1835- 36.Robert W. Carter 

1836- 37.Robert W. Carter 

1837- 38.Valentine Y. Conway 

1838- 39.Valentine Y. Conway 

1839- 40.William H. Tayloe 

1840- 41.William H. Tayloe 

1841- 42.Elias B. Edmonds 

1842- 43.Elias B. Edmonds 

1 843- 44.John Mayo 

1844- 45.John Mayo 

1845- 46.Samuel Gresham 

1846- 47.Samuel Gresham 

1847- 48.William Webb, Jr. 

1848- 49.William Webb, Jr. 

1849- 50.James W. Gresham 

1850- 51.James W. Gresham 

1852- 53.John T. Rice 

1853- 54.John C. Mitchell 

1855-56.Landon C. Berkeley 

1857-58.Robert W. Carter 

1859-60.John F. Harvey 

1861- .J. B. Jett 

1861- 62.Willoughby Newton 

1862- 63.Willoughby Newton 

1863- 65.F. W. Cox 

1865-67.J. S. Braxton 

1869-71.L. R. Stewart 7 

1871-73.W. W. Douglas 

1874- 75.William W. Raines 

1875- 77.William W. Raines 

1877-79.Charles Pitts 

1879-80.Charles Pitts 9 

1881-82.Eugene S. Phillips 

1883-84.L. R. Stewart 

1885-87.T. Spicer Curlett 


Senate 

William Basye 
William Basye 
William Basye 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
Robert W. Carter 
James M. Smith 
James M. Smith 
James M. Smith 
James M. Smith 
Joseph Harvey 
Joseph Harvey 
Elliott M. Braxton 5 
Elliott M. Braxton 
Elliott M. Braxton 
R. L. T. Beale 
John Critcher 
R. L. T. Beale 
Joseph F. Harvey 
George W. Lewis 
George W. Lewis 
Lawrence Washington 6 
Meriwether Lewis 8 
Meriwether Lewis 
John Critcher 
John Critcher 
T. Edwin Betts 
William Mayo 
William Mayo 
J. J. McDonald 
J. J. McDonald 
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Term House of Delegates 

1887-88.E. S. Phillips 

1889-90.James F. Garland 

1891-92.James F. Garland 

1893-94.Howard Hathaway 

1895-96.Howard Hathaway 

1897-98.R. Carter Wellford 

1899-1900.R. Carter Wellford 

1901-04.John M. Lyell 

1904 .John M. Lyell 

1906 .John Curlett 

1908 .John Curlett 

1910.R. Carter Wellford 

1912.Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1914 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1915 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1916 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1918.Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1920 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1922 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1924 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1926 .Robert Opie Norris, Jr. 

1928 .Raymond Sisson 

1930 .Raymond Sisson 

1932 .Raymond Sisson 

1934 .R. Hill Fleet 

1936 .R. Hill Fleet 

1938 .R. Hill Fleeet 

1940 .W. Tayloe Murphy 

1942 .W. Tayloe Murphy 

1944 .W. Collin Chilton 

1946 .W. Collin Chilton 

1948 .W. Tayloe Murphy 

1950 .W. Tayloe Murphy 

1952 .W. Tayloe Murphy 

1954 .W. Tayloe Murphy 10 
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Senate 

J. J. McDonald 
J. J. McDonald 
Robert J. Washington 
Robert J. Washington 
John E. Mason 
John E. Mason 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
C. Harding Walker 
Thomas J. Downing 
Thomas J. Downing 
Thomas J. Downing 
Thomas J. Downing 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 
Robert O. Norris, Jr. 






































Term House of Delegates Senate 

1956 W. Tayloe Murphy Blake T. Newton 11 

1958 W. Tayloe Murphy Blake T. Newton 

1960 Walther B. Fidler Blake T. Newton 

1962 Walther B. Fidler Blake T. Newton 

1964 .Walther B. Fidler Blake T. Newton 

1966 Walther B. Fidler Leslie D. Campbell, Jr. 12 

1968 Walther B. Fidler Leslie D. Campbell, Jr. 

1970 Walther B. Fidler Leslie D. Campbell, Jr. 

1972 .Walther B. Fidler 13 Paul W. Manns 13 

1974 Calvin G. Sanford Paul W. Manns 

1976 Calvin G. Sanford Paul W. Manns 


NOTES 

1. Francis Lightfoot Lee was elected but was declared ineligible because he had neglected 
to take the oath of allegiance to the State before the election and was succeeded by Williamson 
Ball. 

2. George Yerby was elected and died before the session began. He was succeeded by Peter 
Rust. 

3. The Senate was redistricted and Richmond County was placed in a District with Lan¬ 
caster, Northumberland, Westmoreland, King George, Stafford and Prince William Counties. 

4. Virginia adopted a new Constitution effective January 14, 1830, which reduced the House 
to 134 members and the Senate to 32 members. In the re-districting, Lancaster and Richmond 
became one House District and Stafford, King George, Westmoreland, Richmond, Lancaster 
and Northumberland become one Senatorial District. 

5. A new State Constitution adopted August 1, 1851, increased the House to 150 Members 
and the Senate to 50 members. Richmond County was placed in a House District with West¬ 
moreland and the Senatorial District consisted of Richmond, Lancaster, Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

6. Richmond County became part of Senatorial District including Lancaster, Northumber¬ 
land, Westmoreland, King George and Caroline. 

7. Richmond County constituted one House District. 

8. The Senatorial District became Richmond, Lancaster, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and King George Counties. 

9. Richmond County joined Lancaster in one District. 

10. The two Northern Neck House Districts were merged into one District including Rich¬ 
mond, Lancaster, Northumberland and Westmoreland Counties. 

11. Effective January 1, 1955, the State Senatorial Distict included Lancaster, Northumber¬ 
land, Richmond, Westmoreland, King George, Stafford and Prince William Counties. 

12. Effective January 1, 1965, the State Senatorial District included Lancaster, Northumber¬ 
land, Richmond, Westmoreland, Essex, King and Queen, King William, Hanover and Middlesex 
Counties. 

13. Effective January 1, 1972, the State Senatorial District included Lancaster, Northumber¬ 
land, Richmond, Westmoreland, Essex, Caroline, King George, Stafford, Spotsylvania and the 
City of Fredericksburg. 

The House District was increased to include the County of King George. 
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MEMBERS OF VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
SINCE 1776 REPRESENTING RICHMOND COUNTY 


Date Members 

1788.Walker Tomlin—William Peachey 

(This Convention was called to consider the proposed Federal 
Constitution) 

1829-30 .Augustine Neale 

(He was the Richmond County Representative in a 7 Member, 
7 County District including Richmond, Northumberland, Lan¬ 
caster, Westmoreland, King George, Stafford and Prince William) 

1850-51 .Richard L. T. Beale, Samuel L. Straughan and Addison Hall 

(These 3 represented a 5 County District of Lancaster, North¬ 
umberland, Richmond, Westmoreland and King George) 

1861.John Critcher 

(This was the Virginia Cessation Convention. The District in¬ 
cluded Richmond and Westmoreland) 

1867-68 .Ephraim Nash and Richard S. Ayer 

(The District included the 4 lower Northern Neck Counties. Ayer 
was a former Union Officer from Maine living in Richmond Coun¬ 
ty. He was considered a carpetbagger who represented the First 
Congressional District of Virginia in the 41st Congress after which 
he returned to Maine. His name is spelled Ayre in the records 
in Maine. 

1901-02 .W. F. Dunaway 

(The District consisted of Richmond and Lancaster Counties) 

1933.This Convention was called to repeal the 18th Amendment and 

consisted of 30 members elected at large from the State. 

1945.George Walker 

(The District consisted of the 5 lower Northern Neck Counties. 
Convention called to amend Constitution as to voting qualifica¬ 
tions of members of Armed Forces ) 

1956.Charles F. Unruh 

(The District consisted of the 7 lower Northern Neck Counties. 
Called to amend Section 141 of the Virginia Constitution) 

—Charles H. Ryland 
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Appendix C 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF 
THE NORTHERN NECK STATE BANK 


Former officers and directors with the dates of their service: 
Joseph W. Chinn, President and Director, 1909-1936 
R. Carter Wellford, Vice President and Director, 1909-1919 
William T. Tyler, Cashier, 1909-1924 
John M. Lyell, Director, 1909-1916 
Frank W. Motley, Director, 1909-1931 
L. E. Mumford, Director, 1909-1910 
Newton Z. Oakley, Director, 1909-1925 
G. Milton Sydnor, Director, 1909-1910 
C. Harding Walker, Director, 1909-1910 
Samuel B. Walker, Director, 1909-1934 
William Y. Morgan, Director, 1910-1935 
Henry L. Warner, Director, 1910-1940 
Vice President, 1937-1939 
Ernest D. Turner, Assistant Cashier, 1912-1916 
Alexander B. Mallory, Director, 1913-1933 
R. Fulton Powell, Director, 1913-1915 
Dr. H. L. Segar, Director, 1913-1955 
Armistead N. Wellford: 

Director 1913-1939 
Counsel 1913-1939 
Vice President 1919-1936 
President 1936-1939 
Benjamin H. Baird, Director, 1915-1939 

Vernon W. Sanders: 

Assistant Cashier 1916-1924 
Director 1936-1975 







President 1959-1968 
President Em. 1968-1975 
Dr. Robert O. Lyell, Director, 1917-1918 
William A. Jones, Director, 1919-1966 
Vice President 1950-1966 

C. O’Connor Mallory, Director, 1919-1920, 1927-1936 

William J. Delano, Director, 1920-1926 

Ferdinand A. Shackleford, Assistant Cashier, 1924-1934 

Horace G. Oakley, Director, 1925-1943 

James B. Smith, Director, 1931-1932 

Thomas T. Wright, Director, 1932-1949 

Frank J. Garland, Assistant Cashier 1933-1947 

Isaac B. Hall, Director, 1934-1960 

W. Tayloe Murphy: 

Director 1934-1962 
President 1939-1959 
Chairman of the Board 1959-1962 
Rodney M. Coggin, Director, 1936-1958 
Vice President, 1939-1950 
Marvin B. Hammack, Director, 1939-1969 
William M. Walker, Director, 1943-1969 
R. Elvin Peed, Director, 1944-1967 
J. Everett Sanders, Director, 1945-1974 

Present officers and directors with the dates of their service: 

Charles H. Ryland, Director, 1940- 
Counsel, 1940- 

Lowery R. Sanders, Assistant Cashier, 1947-1959 
Director, 1955- 
Cashier, 1959-1968 
Vice President, 1966-1968 
President, 1968- 

Francis G. Delano, Director, 1958- 
William M. Wright, Director, 1962- 
Vice President, 1966- 
W. Tayloe Murphy, Jr., Director, 1966- 
Bernice S. Bowen, Cashier, 1968-1971 
Corporate Secretary, 1971- 
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W. D. Gray, Director, 1968- 
R. C. Hammack, Director, 1969- 
William E. Bowen, Assistant Vice President, 1971-1974 
Vice President, 1974- 
E. Peyton Motley, Cashier, 1971- 
Charlotte L. Bronner, Assistant Cashier, 1971- 
Hilda D. Bronner, Assistant Cashier, 1971- 
Barbara D. Garland, Assistant Cashier, 1971- 
James V. Garland, Jr., Director, 1972- 
ThomasS. Herbert, Director, 1972- 
R. Carter Wellford, Director, 1974- 
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Appendix D 


RICHMOND COUNTY POPULATION 
1722 TO 1850 


1722 Number of tithables in Richmond County .1,020 

1723 Number of tithables in Richmond County .1,394 

1726 Number of tithables in Richmond County .1,392 

1773 Number of tithables in Richmond County .2,443 

1774 Number of tithables in Richmond County .1,551 


1774 Number of tithables “employed in tobacco” in Richmond County 1,429 
POPULATION OF 1830, 1840, 1848 1 


Tithables 

Free Free 

White Black Black White Black Black 

1830 . 2975 2630 450 638 

1840 . 3092 2363 510 739 

1848 813 1172 

1850 751 1038 108 

Assessments of 1850 

Number of Persons assessed Number of Persons assessed Number of Persons assessed 
with tax on land with tax on Slaves with tax; no other property 

949 243 390 

NOTE 


1. Documents, containing Statistics of Virginia, ordered to be printed by the State Con¬ 
vention sitting in the City of Richmond, 1850-1851, Richmond: William Culley, printer, 1851. 


FEDERAL POPULATION TABULATION 
1790-1850 

All Other 

Free White Free Persons Slaves Total 


1790 . 2,918 83 3,984 6,985 

(1800> 5,334 584 7,826 13,744) 

















All Other 



Free White 

Free Persons 

Slaves 

Total 

1810 

. 2,775 

261 

3,178 

6,214 

1820 . 

. 2,749 

2932 

2,664 

5,766 

1830 . 

. 2,975 

450 

2,630 

6,055 

1840 . 

. 3,092 

510 

2,363 

5,965 

1850 . 

. 3,461 

710 

2,272 

6,443 


NOTES 

1. The 1800 figures included Westmoreland County. 

2. Except Indians, who were not taxed. 
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Appendix E 


SOURCES AND REFERENCES 

Used by Clifford C. Presnall in preparing the chapter on Places and Names. 


Publications 

Arber, Edward. 1910. Travels and Works of Capt. John Smith. 2 vol., Edinburg. 

Barbour, Philip L. 1971. The Earliest Reconnaissance of the Chesapeake Bay 
Area: Captain John Smith’s Map and Indian Vocabulary. Va. Mag. Hist. & 
Biog. 79:3:280-302. 

Beverley, Robert. 1705. History and Present State of Virginia. Ed. by Louis B. 
Wright, U. of N.C. Press, 1947. 

Blunt, E. and G. W. 1861. Map of Part of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. 
Carter, Landon. Diary. Ed. by Jack P. Greene. Va. Hist. Soc. 

Cooke, Charles F. 1967. Parish Lines: Diocese of Virginia. Va. State Library. 
Farrar, Emmie F. and Emilee Hines. 1972. Old Virginia Houses, vol. 4. Hastings 
House. 

Fauntleroy, Juliet. Early Fauntleroy Homes and Lands. Va. State Library Archives. 
Fauntleroy, Robert. 1952. The Fauntleroy Family. Privately published. 

Fry and Jefferson. 1750. Map of Virginia. 

Gerard, Wm. R. 1905. Some Virginia Indian Words. Am. Anthropologist. 
7:222-224. 

Groome, Francis H., Ed. 1882. Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland. 6 vol. Edinburg. 
Hall, Virginius C., Jr. 1973. Virginia Post Offices, 1798-1859. Va. Mag. Hist. & 
Biog. 81:49-97. 

Hanson, Raus McDill. 1969. Virginia Place Names. McClure Press. 

Henning, Wm. W. 1823. Statutes at Large, 2nd. Ed. Richmond, Va. 

Herrman, Augustine. 1673. Map of Virginia and Maryland. 

Hummel, Roy O., Jr. 1960. A List of Places Included in 19th Century Virginia 
Directories. Va. State Library. 

Kenny, Hamill. 1961. Origin and Meaning of Indian Place Names of Maryland. 
Waverly Press. 






Lewis, Clifford M. and A. J. Loomis. 1953. The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Vir¬ 
ginia. U. of N.C. Press. 

Luthy, Jesse Lynn. 1933. Transportation in Colonial Virginia. American Univ., 
MMS. M. A. Thesis. 

Mayo, Wm. 1737. Map of a Portion of Virginia (the Northern Neck). 

Northern Neck of Virginia Historical Magazine, vol. 1-24, 1951-1974. 

Nugent, Nell M. 1934. Cavaliers and Pioneers. 

Presnail, Clifford C. 1971. Names of Waters Bordering the Northern Neck. No. 
Neck of Va. Hist. Mag. 21:2233-37. 

Simpson, Alfred E. 1901. A history of Mildenhall, Mildenhall, Suffolk, England. 
Speed, John. 1611. Map of the Kingdome of Great Britaine and Ireland. Publ. 

as “Shakespeare’s Britaine” by Natl. Geog. Soc., 1964. 

Stewart, Geo. R. 1945. Names on the Land. Random House. 

Tenney, Merrill C., Ed. 1972. Bible Dictionary, Nashville, Tenn. 

U. S. Coast Survey. All available charts of the area from 1857 to 1882. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. All available charts of the area from 1882 to 
date. 

U. S. Geological Survey. All available charts of the area including those done for 
Army Map Service. 

Warner, Thomas H. 1965. History of Old Rappahannock County, Va., 1656- 
1692. Privately publ. 

Citations to Informants and County Records 

In addition to information from publications data were secured from informants 
and County records relative to the place names listed below. The following abbrevi¬ 
ations are used: ND, Northumberland County Deeds; NO, North. Co. Court Orders; 
NW, North. Co. Wills; ORD, Old Rappahannock County Deeds; ORO, Old Rappa. 
Co. Court Orders; ORW, Old Rappa. Co. Wills; RA, Richmond County Accounts; 
RD, Rich. Co. Deeds; RM, Rich. Co. Marriages; RO, Rich. Co. Court Orders; 
RP, Rich. Co. Processioners Reports; RW, Rich. Co. Wills; LD, Lancaster, County 
Deeds; WD, Westmoreland County Deeds; Int., personal interview; Let., personal 
correspondence. 

Accapotaugh. Int., Ira Packett, taped by Rodney Coggin. 

Bailey. Int., James F. Lewis; RD 22:117. 

Bald Eagle. Int., Rodney Coggin. 

Balls Creek. RD 2:251; RP 1796-1817:4. 

Beaverdam. RO 9:216. 

Belle Mount. RW 5:325; RW 10:349; RD 4:109; RD 6:83 and 103; RD 7:83- 
85; RD 10:471; RD 13:140; RD 17:7 and 11; RD 25:244. 
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Bellville. Let., Mrs. Chas. H. Ryland; Int. James F. Lewis. 

Bladensfield. Int., Mr. and Mrs. Wm. R. Ward; RD 16:127. 

Bookers Mill Stream. Int., Wm. T. King; RD 30:119, 143, and 442. 

Bowen. RD 10:156. 

Branham. Int., James F. Lewis; RD 7:15; RD 8:444. 

Burnett. RW 4:265; RD 9:405; RO 2:490. 

California. Int., Forrest W. Patton; RD 28:20 and 344; RD 62:305. 

Canal Swamp, Int., Chas. H. Ryland. 

Carters Wharf. RD 2:504; RW 11:457. 

Cat Point Bridge. Int., Mrs. H. Gwynne Tayloe, Jr., H. Gwyne Tayloe, III, T. W. 

Rhodes; ORO 1: entry for July 7, 1686; RO 31:105; RO 33:363. 

Cat Point Creek. ORO 1:19, 24, and 25. 

Chestnut Hill. Let., John P. Beale. 

China Hill. RD 21:490; RD 25:441. 

Chinns. RO 14:355 and 393. 

Clarks. ORW2:108. 

Cliff. ORD 8:8; RD 9:395. 

Cobham. Int., Ira J. Packett, taped by Rodney Coggin. 

Connallee. Int., Crawford Forrest; RD 18:446; RD 46:153; RD 62:510A. 

County Bridge. Int., T. W. Rhodes. 

Crondall. Int., Mrs. R. H. Mallory. 

Crookhorn. Int., Wm. Jones; WD 40:308; WD 59:298; WD 70:441; WD 77:131. 
Doctors. Creek RD 7:437-39; W&M Quart. 19:153. 

Doctors Hall. RD 17:493. 

Drinking Swamp. Int., James F. Lewis. 

Edge Hill. RA 10:200-201. 

Emmerton. Int., Mrs. W. Tayloe Murphy, Jr., W. D. Gray; RD 32:52. 

Ethel. Int., Mrs. Ruth P. Balderson. 

Farmers Fork. Int., Rev. Walter E. Horn. 

Farnham Creek. Int., Dr. John E. Manahan; RD 2:230. 

Ferry Point. Int., Chas. W. Warner, R. Bruce Massey; RD 6:272; RD 7:31; 

RD 9:482; RO 2:104, 195, and 318; RO 3:205; RO 4:108, 199. 

Folly Neck. Int., W. D. Gray, James F. Lewis; RO 5:181-184. 

Fones Cliffs. ORD 5:157, 456; RD 25:332. 

Foneswood. RD 18:529; RD 60:221. 

Gardys Millpond. Int., Edward A. Gardy; RD 30:425; RD 33:475. 
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Garlands Creek. RD 11:307; RD 27:207. 

Farlands Millpond. RD 17:344. 

Hall Branch. Int., Mrs. W. D. Edwards; RD 23:437. 

Harlyn Lodge. RD 26:501; RD 33:203. 

Havelock. Int., Mrs. Berlie France, Crawford Forrest. 

Haynesville. Int., Janies F. Lewis; RD 17:344; RD 30:178; RO 15:407; RO 
17:170. 

Indian Banks. RD 21:218; RD 63:410 and 483. 

Indian Peter Swamp. RD 27-207; RD 38:466-67. 

Islington. Let., Ira J. Packett, written by Mrs. Randall W. Packett; RW 8:107; 
RO 17:332. 

Ivondale. Let., Ira J. Packett, written by Mrs. Randall W. Packett. 

Jermans Corner. Int., Mr. and Mrs. Guy Balderson; RD 47:273; RD 60:510; 
RD 63:483. 

Jones Branch. RW 3:309; RW 5:427. 

Jones Creek. RD 8:553; RD 27:207. 

JugsCreek. RD 18:284. 

Kennard. Int., Mrs. Lola Sanders; RD 57:188. 

Lara. Int., W. A. Barrack; ND H:239; ND 0:145. 

Laton Swamp. RD 28:447. 

Lukes Island. Int., W. Bernard Boyle, W. C. Rice, Reese Roberts; ORD 8:133, 
136, and 203; RO 2:196; RD 38:466-67. 

Luttrellville. Int., James F. Lewis; RD 11:417. 

Lyell Branch. RD 15:166;RD23:504;RW 8:23. 

Lyells. RD 20:48, 130; RD 24:170; RD 30:348; RW 11:377. 

Menokin. RO 1:1; RO 12:101; RO 13:170; RO 14:209; RO 15:199. 

Milden Hall. Int., Chas. H. Ryland. 

Montross Bridge. Int., T. W. Rhodes. 

Moon Corner. Int., Forrest Patton; RD 13:266, 349; RD 62:305. 

Moores Mill. Int., Wm. T. King; RW 11:745; RW 33:484; RW 36:147; RW 
37:154. 

Morattico Creek. RA 6:499; Int., Chas H. Ryland. 

Morattico Hall. Int., James F. Lewis, Philip L. Barbour. 

Mt. Airy. Int. and Let., Col. and Mrs. H. Gwynne Tayloe, Jr., H. Gwynne Tayloe 
III; ORD 6:181. 

Mulberry Island Plantation. RD 14:523; RD 27:207; RD 28:258. 

Mulberry Island. RO 11:524. 
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Mulch. Int., Mrs. Hester Bryant, Mrs. Orpha Luttrell, Mrs. Ada Pinkard, Mrs. 

Bob Smith, and Mrs. Virginia Vanlandingham; RD 33:591; RD 37:239. 
Naylors. Int., Lyell E. Jenkins; RO 1:61; RW 2:77; RD 33:483. 

Neals Point. RD 21:229. 

Oakleys Landing. Int., Chas H. Ryland; RD 37:60 and 541. 

Pearson Island. RO 1863-1900: 473; RD 21:218. 

Pecks Creek. RD 20:219. 

Phillips Landing. RO 31:373. 

Porridge Pot. RD 10:492; RD 15:157 and 161. 

Rainswood. Let., Euodias G. Swann; ND D: 199. 

Ramy Fork. Int., Crawford Forrest. 

Reynolds Corner. Int., Crawford L. Reynolds, Chas. H. Ryland. 

Rich Neck. Int., Rev. T. Dabney Wellford, Mr. and Mrs. R. Carter Wellford; 

RA 4:545-7; RD 23:433; RD 28:433; RD 38:504-5. 

Richardson Creek. Int., James F. Lewis; RO 5:181-84. 

Richmond Hill. Int., Mr. and Mrs. R. Carter Wellford, Rev. T. Dabney Wellford; 

RW 9:322: RA 3:266; RD 23:359. 

Robley. Int., W. A. Barrick; Let., Euodias G. Swann; RO 31:134. 

Rock Springs Hill. Int., Miss Meta F. Belfield; RW 11:500; RW 13:271. 
RuinBranch. WO 13:114; WO 35:44. 

Sabine Hall. Int., Rev. T. Dabney Wellford. 

Scates Mill Stream. Int., Malcolm Scates; RA 11:148. 

School Landing. Int., Chas. H. Ryland; RD 35:404; RD 37:535. 

Scotts Corner. RD 30:325. 

Sexton Hill. Int., Mrs. W. D. Edwards. 

Sharps. Int., Walther B. Fidler, Chas. H. Ryland; RD 34:264; RD 36:377; RO 
32:410. 

Shipyard Landing. RD 27:283-85. 

Simonson. Int., Chas. H. Ryland; RD 37:60. 

Singerly. Let., Euodias G. Swann. 

Snyder. RD 31:139; RD 53:524; RW 12:409. 

Stony Hill. RO 1:1; RO 30:86, 375, and 425; RD 23:291. 

Suggetts Point. RD 2:166; RD 21:229. 

Tallent Town. Int., Mrs. Ruth P. Balderson; RD 29:14; RD 31:193. 

Tarpley Point. RD3:31. 

Tidewater. Int., James F. Lewis. 

Totuskey Bridge. LD 8:120; RO 1:164; RO 11:275. 
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Totuskey Creek. Int., Ira J. Packett, (taped by Rodney Coggin), W. D. Gray, 
Philip L. Barbour. 

Union Mill. RW 5:144; RD 23:386, 419. 

Village. Int., Chas. H. Ryland, James F. Lewis; RD 24:431. 

Warsaw. Int., James F. Lewis; RO 12:162, 208. 

Waterview. (See Fauntleroy Family, by Robt. Fauntleroy.) 

Wellford. Int., R. Carter Wellford, R. Bruce Massey; RD 31:214; RD 33:50. 
Wilna (E. of Sharps). Int., Melvin Moss; RD 33:452. 

Wilna (On Rappa. R.). Let., Landon C. Wellford; RD 29:280a. 

Woodford. Let., Joseph W. Chinn; RD 4:41; RD 24:265; RD 31:420. 
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